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Captain Joao Ribeiro and his History of Ceylon, 

1622-1693 


Bx 0. R. BOXER. 


T he Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. X, nr : 36, pp. 263-309 (Colombo, 1890), contains an article 
by Donald Ferguson entitled “ Captain Joao Ribeiro ; his work on 
Ceylon and the French translation thereof by the Abbe Le Grand 
The present article summarizes what has been discovered about 
Ribeiro and his work since that date, and makes a brief comparison 
of his Fatalidade Htstonca da ilha de Ceilao with the more celebrated 
Historical Relation of the island of Ceylon by Captain Robert Knox. 

The article of 1890 proved that the faulty French version 
published by the Abbe Le Grand in 1701 was derived from an 
incomplete and corrupt copy of the original manuscript, thus 
accounting for most of the French editor’s omissions and blunders.’- 
Ferguson’s work was written with his usual thoroughness, and 
requires correction in only one point. He was much puzzled by an 
inscription in the faulty Portuguese manuscript from which Le 
Grand worked (and which in the last century came into the ha,nd.c! 
of Ferguson himself), to the effect that in September, 1676, it 
belonged to a Dominican convent in Leon. A close inspection of 
the manuscript (reproduced in facsimile on p. 275 of the JCBRAS., 
x) shows that Ferguson misread the date and place in the inscription, 
which really reads Sao Domingos de Lx^ [= Lisboa] de Setemhro de 
1686, thus showing that this particular copy was then in the 
Dominican convent at Lisbon. 

The biographical details given by Ferguson were derived from a 
few passing allusions in Ribeiro’s own work ; nor was anything more 
known of his life until 1928, when Senhor Frazao de Vasconcellos 
published some extracts from relevant documents in the archives at 
Lisbon. A brief reference was made to this new information in the 
preface to the fourth edition of Dr. P. E. Pieris’ English translation 


^ Ilistoire de Visle de Ceylan, Ecrite par le capitaine Jean Riheyro, <Ss presentee an 
Boy de Portugal en 168S, Paris, 1701. Of. JCBBAS,, x, 263 if. for this and other 
editions. 

JEAS. APRIL, 1956 ' ' .hi,',-,' . 1 ' . ' 


2 CAPTAIN JOAO EIBEIBO AND HIS HISTORY OF CEYLON, 1622-1693 

of Ribeiro’s work, where, however, his erroneous assertions in the 
original preface to the third edition are somewhat incongruously 
retained^ A recent visit to -the Lisbon archives having enabled me 
to amplify Senhor Frazao de Vasconcellos’ discoveries, I give the 
gist of our joint researches here. 

Joao Eibeiro was horn at Lisbon in May, 1622, son of poor but 
honest parents, his father, Domingos Ribeiro, being a cap-maker 
(baireteiro) from Viseu in the province of Beira, and his mother 
Gracia de Aragao, the daughter of a Lisbon colleague.® M e know 
nothing more about him until his embarkation for India as a private 
soldier in the armada which left Lisbon in March, 1640, mider the 
command of the Viceroy, Count of Aveiras. This armada reached 
Goa on the 19th September ; and a fortnight later the eighteen-year- 
old Ribeiro was sent to Ceylon as one of a reinforcement of 400 
soldiers, experiencing his baptism of fire w'hen the Portuguese retook 
Negombo from the Dutch in November. 

Ror the next eighteen years Ribeiro served in Ceylon, taking part 
in all the chief engagements and jungle-warfare against the Dutch 
on the one hand and Raja Sinha’s men on the other. During these 
campaigns— virtually continuous save for the truce of 1645-1652— 
he was promoted from the ranks through sergeant to captain, which 
last post he occupied tliree times. He was wounded on several 
occasions, notably at the epic siege of Colombo, where he was badly 
burnt by exploding hand-grenades. On the fall of Colombo {May, 
1656), he was sent with the few survivors of the garrison to Nega- 
patam, whence they marched overland across the Deccan and the 
Ghats to Goa, and were forthwith shipped off again to Jafuapatam, 
the last Portuguese stronghold in Ceylon. Ribeiro s service in Ceylon 
ended with the capture of this fortress by the Dutch in June, 1658, 
when he was sent a prisoner to Batavia. He seems to have remained 
here for about a year before bemg shipped to Holland, whence he 
was repatriated to Portugal in 1660.® 

The ex-prisoners from Ceylon were formed into a company attached 
to the Tergo da Armada Real, or Regiment of the Royal Navy 

^ The Historic Tragedy of the island of Ceildo, Colombo, 1 948. 

2 Ribeiro’a baptismal certificate d. 17th May, 1022, and other relevant docu- 
ments printed by Frazao de Vasconcellos, Subsidies Ineditos sobre ocapitdo Jodo 
Ribeiro f reprinted from Brasoes e Genealogias^ iii-vi (Lisboa, 1927), pp. B-0. 

3 Arquivo da Torre do Tombo, Lisboa, “ Livros de registos do Concelho da 
guerra,” Livro 30 {1661-1665), fis. 20-20v ; Arquivo Historico Ultrainarino, 
Lisboa, “ Cod. do Conselhb Ultramarine,” No, 84, fls. 128 ; 137 th 
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(corresponding to our Marines), with which unit Ribeiro served 
until the end of the war against Spain in 1668. He took part in the 
summer campaign of 1661, in the unsuccessful bombardment of 
Vigo in 1662, and particularly distinguished himself in the battle of 
Ameixial (8th June, 1663), where he fought in the vanguard “ killing 
and wounding many of the enemy, and at the height of the conflct 

. he captured an Ensign, seizing his flag which he flourished aloft 
while pursuing the enemy, who frequently tried to kill him on 
account of this, and after their defeat he came and lowered the flag 
in front of our men.” After participating in the recapture of Evora 
a few weeks later, he was promoted captain for his bravery m the 
field, and this time the promotion proved permanent.^ In 1664 he 
served at the siege and capture of Valen 9 a de Alcantara, where he 
was severely wounded in the head. Although he nearly died of this 
wound, he recovered in time to fight in the last great battle of the 
war, ViUa Vi§osa or Montes-Claros (June, 1665), the result of which 
eventually forced the Spaniards reluctantly to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Portugal. 

As a reward for twenty-seven years of continuous active service, 
Joao Ribeiro was granted a knighthood in the Military Order of 
Christ, the Ring “ dispensing ” as the term was, with his working- 
class origin, in view of his exceptional record as a fighting-man.® On 
the conclusion of peace with Spain (Eebruary, 1668), he was posted 
as garrison commander to Funchal, the capital of the island of 
Madeira. Here he met the sister of one of his old comrades from 
Ceylon, Mathias Catanho, who shortly before had been killed in a 
naval action against Algerine pirates. This lady, Dona Felipa 
Catanho, came of a noble family of blood and coat-armour , but the 
Lisbon cap-maker’s son had now risen sufficiently in the world to 
aspire to her hand. Possibly she was the readier to accept him, 
since her father and both brothers had been killed in the wars, so 
she was left with the alternative of finding a husband or entering 

^ TT Lisboa, “ Livro 30 de registos do Conselho de guerra,” fl. 20-20», his oom- 
2.f;th Sentember. 1663. Eibeiro’s name should be added to the 
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a convents Eibeiro remained at Funchal until he was recalled to 
Lisbon and placed on the retired list in 1680, after serving, as he 
wrote, “ for over forty years without missmg a single day.” It was 
now that he settled down to write his Fatah'dcule Historim da ilka de 
Ceildo, the preface to which is dated Lisbon, Sth January, 168-5. 

Three years later Joao Ribeiro, “ still by the mercy of God in 
perfect health and understanding,” wrote his last wiU and testament. 
He was by this time, if not previously, a deeply religious man, and 
his will includes an exhortation to Ins “ wife and lady ”, whom he 
made his sole heir and legatee (apart from some charitable bequests 
of a religious nature), which throws a curious sidelight on his own 
character. “ Do not,” he adjured her, “ trust in self-love, nor let 
fl ftsh and blood claim your attention, for our own body is our worst 
enemy. ... It does not matter whether we pass through life’s 
journey rich or poor, but with an inward peace, and this I hope in 
the divine mercy will be given you. If you will keep my words in 
your heart, you cannot have a richer treasure, because nobody born 
wishes you better than I who tell you this. Although you may not 
r.bmk so, he who loves us best is not he who makes us laugh con- 
tinuously, but he who makes us weep incessantly. If you have 
found me rather cross-grained sometimes, it was because I treated 
you like a good artificer does a piece of steel which he wishes to forge 
into a strong spring, heating it m the fire and hammering it into 
shape as often as necessary ; until after repeated welding and filing, 
plunged and tempered in the water of mortification and endurance, 
it becomes a very strong and resilient spring wdiich can last for ever. 
Thus I hope in God (who is the true artificer) that you will perfect 
yourself, since he knows that there was not an hour or a day in 
which I failed to love you after my fashion.” ^ 

Joao Ribiero died five years later (November, 1693), but his 
counsels of perfection to his widow went unheeded. Either because 
she was not left with sufficient money to support herself after all 
his pious bequests had been paid, or because she had not been 
sufficiently “ tempered in the water of mortification and endurance,” 
she sought consolation in the arms of a second (and evidently a 

1 Mathias Catanho was killed when the frigate Sdo Bernardo was accidentally 
blown up during a fight against Algerine pirates off the Portuguese coast, with the 
loss of all on board save five or six men ; Mercurio Portugmz de Omlulro de 1665 ; 
Prasao de Vasoonoellos, Subsidios Iniditos, p. 12. 

* TT Lisboa, “ livro 68 dos registos dos testamentos,” fls. 74-77 verso. 
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younger) husband, marrying her own nephew, Manuel Telles de 
Menezes.^ 

As mentioned previously, Eibeiro dedicated his work to King 
Pedro II in January, 1685, but it remained unpublished in his own 
language until the Lisbon Aeademy of Sciences printed it in 1836, 
and this edition still remains the only one in Ribeiro’s mother- 
tongue.^ The work had, however, a fairly wide circulation in manu- 
script, three copies signed by the author being recorded. The first 
of these is the one in the library of the Lisbon Academy of Sciences 
from wdiich the 1836 edition was printed; although the map of 
Ceylon which it then contained is no longer to be found in the codex.^ 
The second signed copy is preserved in the National Library at 
Lisbon,^ and the third is in my own possession.^ I have examined 
all three, and there can be no doubt that the signatures of Joao 
Eibeiro are all by the same hand. Comparison of these with the 
signature of Joao Eibeiro reproduced by Senhor Frazao de Vas- 
concellos from a document of 1665,® proves that all four are in the 
autograph of Joao Eibeiro, thus allaying the doubts not unreason- 
ably expressed by Ferguson when he wrote “ it is strange that, while 
confessedly so little is known of Captain Eibeiro, the editors of the 
[Academy] MS. should be able to pronounce with such assurance 
upon his signature, etc.’’ 

The texts of the Lisbon Academy and National Library codices 
appear to be in the hand of the same amanuensis, who evidently also 
wrote the title-page of the MS. in my possession. The text of this 


^ Frazao de Yasconcellos, Subsidios Ineditos, p. 12. 

^ In voL V of the Colleccdo de noticias para a Mstoria e geografia das nagdes ultra- 
marinas puhlicada pela Academia Meal das Sciencias, Lisboa, 1836, x 288 pp. 

® BAS, Lisboa, “ Cod. Azul 211. Ornamental title-page and five preliminary 
leaves followed by 155 numbered leaves of text, and list of contents on three 
unnumbered leaves. 4to ; modern binding ; the map of Ceylon has been removed 
from between leaves 45 and 46, but a reproduction of it will be found in the 1836 
edition. It is obviously based on the one by Cipriano Sanches first printed in 
Mercator’s Atlas of 1607. Cf. the reproduction from my copy (PL I). 

^ BNL, “ Fundo Geral,” no. 518, Ornamental title-page and three preliminary 
leaves, followed by 212 numbered leaves of text and list of contents ; 4to ; con- 
temporary leather binding. Cf. Frazao de VasconoeUos, Subsidios Indditos, p. 6, 
note (3). 

® Plain title-page and three preliminary leaves, text on 209 numbered leaves, 
list of contents on four unnumbered leaves ; 4to ; modem binding. Cf. Maggs 
Bros., Bihliotem Asiaiica, Pt. I (London, 1024), item nr : 351 (this copy). 

^ Certificate dated 2nd January, 1665, in Frazao de Yasconcellos, Subsi dm^ 
Ineditos, p. 11. The signature from my copy is reproduced on p. 12 infra, 
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last is, however, in a more ornamental hand than are those of the 
first two, and each “ Livro ” or “ Book ” has a separate title-page 
with curious and complicated pen-and-ink decorations^ This copy 
also has the map of Ceylon drawn on vellum, wdiereas it is on paper 
in the BNL copy and was apparently so in the Academy copyd 
Finally, my copy has some corrections and additions made in a 
hand w'hich appears to be that of the author, judging by comparison 
with the signature ; and these indications lead me to believe that 
it was probably Kibeiro’s own copy, or wns at any rate corrected by 
him.® On the other hand, my copy lacks the lavishly decorated 
title-pages present (in slightly differing but generally similar forms) 
in both the Academy and National Library copies. 

In addition to these three signed copies, I have examined three 
other unsigned and later copies,^ and others are known to exist. 
One of these latter is in the Esperanfa Library at Evora, and is 
briefly described by Ferguson from an article by A. F. Barata. I 
have not had the opportunity of examining the Esperan§a codex 
myself ; but from the details given in Barata’s own article,® it is 
clear that his claim that this codex represents a vastly improved 
version of Ribeiro’s original manuscript of 1685 is untenable. The 
instances which he gives in support of his theory nearly all indicate 
(as Ferguson noted) exactly the contrary ; the rendering of the 1685 
version being in ahnost every instance, clearer, more concise, and 
more correct, than the pompous and inflated prose of the parallel 

^ This and other indications suggest that each of the copies was composed anew 
from Bibeiro’s original draft, as the three irianiiscrixTts agree in general form but 
present minor variations throughout. 

2 There are slight differences in the nomenclature of the three maps ; that in the 
BNL lists sixty-four place-names, the Academy copy (when extant) fifty-eight, and 
that in my possession sixty. 

3 Bor instance, the passage in the MS. which corresponds to that printed in 
Livro 3, ch. iv, p. 233, line 15 of the 1836 edition, reads “ . . . havia outra ilha e 
pouoa 9 ao semelhante de Purtuguezes chamada Timor , . these last two words 
having been inserted by Bibeiro. 

* BNL, “ Fundo Geral ” nr : 530, an inferior 18th-century copy ; and ibidem 
nr : 531, an 18th-century copy of Book 111 only. A 17th-century copy of 232 
quarto pages (but without the map) in a contemporary vellum bin<.ling, is priced 
at over £30 in a Lisbon bookseller’s recent catalogue, Oatdlogo de Uvros sedecioimdos 
fostos d venda por o Murido do Livro (Lisboa, 1952), nr : 1922. 

^ A. F. Barata, Breve confronto de um impresm da Academia Beal das Sciencias 
com um manuscripto do excellentissinto senhor Visconde da Bsperanga sohre a Jmtoria 
da ilha de Ceildo, Evora, 1886. This library has recently been purchased by the 
Portuguese government, and the MS. should therefore be available for inspect ion 
before long. 
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oassac^es in the Bsperan 9 a codex.i Moreover, the hst of the Captain- 
generals of Ceylon as given by Barata from this codex is garbled and 
Lorrect, containing such glaring errors as Manne Mascarenhas 
Ma^alhaes (instead of Manuel Mascarenhas Homem), 

Dorn Felipe Mascarenhas after D. Antonio Mascarenhas and Manuel 

Mascarenhas Homem, instead of between them. 

In our own day, Ribeiro has found a competent translator and 
editor in the Sinhalese scholar, Dr. Paul Pieris, ^ 

translation were published in Ceylon between 1909 and 1949. Tim 
is in itself sufficient testimony to the value and mterest of Eibeiro s 
work, and I wiU confine myself to considering pomts which have not 
hitherto attracted the notice of his editors and commentators. 

Joao Ribeiro must have begun his Historical Tragedy oftke isU'M 
of Ceylon about the same time as Robert Knox was fimshmg his 
Historical Relation of the islatd of Ceylon, which was publ^hed at 
London in 1681, with a brief commendation by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and a lengthy preface by Dr. Robert Hooke.® This celebrate 
work was greatly admired by Daniel Defoe and is said to have 
influenced his Robinson Crusoe. As might be expected, the two works 
dovetail into and complement each other on many points, as Ribeno 
served in the lowlands of Ceylon from 1640 to 1658, whereas Robert 
Knox was a prisoner at large in the Kandyan highlands from 1660 to 
1679. Between them, they therefore cover most of the long and 
eventful reign of Raja Sinha II (1629-1687). 

Knox learnt the language and Ribeiro did not, but the elegance 
of the Sinhalese tongue and its musical qualities strongly appealed 
to them both.^ They both considered that the Sinhalese more 
closely resembled Europeans in physical appearance than did any 
other Asians. Ribeiro wTote, “ their features are well formed and in 
no way different from those of us Portuguese”; whereas Knox 
observed “ In carriage and behaviour they are very grave and 
stately, like unto the Portugals,” and again ” I know no nation in 
the world do so exactly resemble the Sinhalese as the people oi 

Europe 


1 Cf. Ferguson’s article in JGBBAS., vol. x, pp. 299 ff. After rea^ng Baxata’s 
article, I consider Ferguson’s comments to be unduly lenient. 

2 Quotations in this article are from the fourth edition, Colombo, 

“ Quotations in this article arc from the MaoLehose edition, Glasgow, 

* Ribeiro, Book I, ch. 16, p. 52 ; Knox, Ft. Ill, ch. 9, pp. 168-169. 

6 Ribeiro, Book I, ch. 16, p. 51 ; Knox, Pt. Ill, oh. 1, pp. 98, 103. 
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Both Eibeiro and Knox were evidently something of misogynists. 
Knox remained an imrepentant bachelor all his life, and Ribeiro, by 
his own admission, was a rather crusty husband. Yet both found 
much to admire in the Sinhalese women, Ribeiro eulogizing their 

beautiful eyes ”, cleanliness, and neatness, and their tasty cooking. 
He thought that their dress, which they wore '' in a very digiiified 
and stately fashion ”, vras superior to that of his countrywomen in 
India. Knox, too, commended their stately deportment '' after the 
Portugal manner of whom I think they have learned ” ; but what 
chiefly appealed to his thrifty soul was that it is a disgrace to them 
to be prodigal, and their pride and glory to be accoimted near and 
saving”.^ 

Both stigmatized the islanders as generally treaclierous, lazy, 
covetous, and lascivious, although many instances in their own 
works prove the contrary, Ribeiro, for example, admits that tlie 
arms-coolies who served in the Portuguese flying colmmis were very 
loyal and reliable, and in case of a defeat they would rather lose 
their lives than abandon their loads.” ^ He also states that the 
Sinhalese lascarim (as the Portuguese called their auxiliary troops) 
under similar circumstances wmuld save the lives of their Portuguese 
Dissams even at the cost of their own Both Knox and Ribeiro 
admired the skill of the Sinhalese herbalists in curing wounds and skin 
diseases ; but it was Ribeiro who followed the Sinlialese practice of 
bathing twice a day as a preventive against disease, with the 
result,” he writes, '' that for sixteen years I never had a pain in hand 
or foot.” Finally, it is worth noting that although the English sailor 
was kindly treated by his captors and lived (relatively speaking) the 
life of Riley in Lotus-land, whereas the Portuguese soldier was 
engaged in savage jungle-warfare for most of his time in Ceylon, yet 
the Portuguese is far more enthusiastic in his account of the island 
than is the Englishman. 

Robert Knox epitomized the vicissitudes of the figliting between 
the Portuguese and Raja Sinha II as follows : '' There were great 
and long wars between the King of Ceylon and the Portuguese : 
and many of the brave Portugal Generals are still in memory among 

^ Ribeiro, Rook I, ch. 16, p. 51 ; Knox, Pt. Ill, ch. 1, p. 104. 

® Eibeiro, Book I, cb. 10, p. 29* These bearers were all drawn from the wood- 
cutter caste. 

® Eibeiro, Book I, ch. 16, p. 52. Disava (Sinhalese, Disauxi) was the equivalent of 
a provincial governor. 



1 Knox, Pt. IV, cb, 13, p. 283. 

2 Saar’s Osi IndianiscJie Funfzekenjdkrige Kriegs^Diemi von 1640 Msz anm 1660, 
was first published at Nuremberg in 1662, and reprinted in an enlarged edition ten 
years later. The best modern edition is that edited by S, P. L’Honore Naber (The 
Hague, 1930). A useful summary in English will be found in JGBRA8,, voL xi 
(1889), pp. 1“84. Saar enlisted as a cadet but never rose above the rank of corporal. 

3 Ribeiro, Book 11, ch. 8, p. 113 ; dispatches of D. Eelipe Mascarenhas and of the 
Viceroy of Goa, 12th November, 1640, and 19th January, 1641, in “ Livros das 
Mon96es ”, Livro 47, fls. 85-86 (India Office Transcripts). Biyane Korale Bandar 
was known to the Portuguese as Dom. Balthezar# 
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stiU a feature of communiques from the battle-front to-day so 
Eibeiro need not be criticized too severely on this score. 

The highlight of Eibeiro’s second part is tiie creat aiewA f 
(^lombo which lasted from October, 1655, to May. 165*6. He°hii^ 
self played a distinguished part in the defence, ancl although he does 
not directly a hide to hismvn services, he may, I think, be identifii 

the f " T f recounts at .some length In 

■ p . , ■ ; explains how the sentry-post in the 

«°f TT under eiicli api«lli™ 

aZ ““ "“'“‘“'"I ttiu dutj “i 

end a’ir n 7'* ?” ““'»•"><>>« "tdeal tffl the 

md, a period eiceeding three monthe. Of these one was hlanoel de 

^zi r ;■ thi * “y""' •» 

b.2 and thlrt -1 “T ™‘“8 1* 

give, toZiZ *“ ““f l>“'-e been KbeiM, as he always 

gwes to others the honour which was their due, specificallv men 
tionmg their names when recounting their services. ^ 

he other incident relates to the unsuccessful Dutch assault on 
he city on 12th Hove*r. 1<». Bibeiro daseribe. „ d„7„t Z 
height of the struggle the Captain- Jlajoi, Saspa, Figneira de stm 

ir- tS T 7 ”“7 onT 

+^T' . . ^ ^ a <^aptam whom he trusted 

to hasten to Its relief. This he did, and thinking thTthe soZZ 

oiy oZlZZ*’ 7I°7’ “‘"“tou ‘ Wo with 

ere mannrng it These two men fell on the enemy who were witliin 
»d oompelled them to jump down on to the beach, Z block . ° 

theentaceofthotewhowerotryingtogetin. Theeiemy thZZ 
“h*!h S to^te ZeTd'^ ■'""“‘i’ ■■ w! 

w,uZZ,Z !!a 7 ^"''*”■1“ *■“> 'Web ell e«r bastions were 
en supplied, and thus our cantain diVl nr>+ u. - . , . „ 
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leaves no doubt in my mind that Bibeiro was the gallant captain 
concerned^ 

The third part of Eibeiro’s book is an indictment of Portugal’s 
colonial policy in the East, and this may explain why it was not 
published until 1836. His chief criticism is that Portugal overtaxed 
her strength in trying to control far more than her meagre resources 
and population could support. “ From the Cape of Good Hope 
onwards,” he writes, “ we were unwilling to leave anything outside 
of our control ; we ’were anxious to lay hands on everything in that 
huge stretch of over 5,000 leagues from Sofaia to Japan ; and what 
was worse, was that we set about this without calculating our 
strength, or thinking that even with the natives themselves this 
conquest could not last for ever.” In his view, the Portuguese should 
have been content with Affbnso de Albuquerque’s original plan of 
holding Goa, Ormuz, and Malacca, as the three essential naval bases 
for the maritime domination of the Indian Ocean — and with the 
conquest and colonization of Ceylon, “ the finest piece of land which 
the Creator has placed upon this earth.” ® 

The Portuguese record in Ceylon has often been criticized, and 
not without good reasons. The atrocities they committed, the 
temples they destroyed, and the wrongs they inflicted have been 
fully recorded by many historians, and not least by their own 
chroniclers, Diogo do Couto, Antonio Bocarro, Femao de Queiroz, 
and by Bibeiro himself. Yet there is another side to the picture. 
Eobert Knox, who only set foot in the island after Bibeiro and his 
comitrymen had left it for ever, noted that the inhabitants of the 
lowlands “ formerly were in subjection to the Portuguese, whereby 
they have been exercised and acquainted with the customs and 
manners of Christian people. Which pleasing them far better than 
their own have begot and bred in them a kind of love and affection 
towards strangers, being apt to show pity and compassion on them 
in their distress. And you shall hear them oftentimes upbraiding the 
highlanders for their insolent and rude behaviour.” ® 

There is no need to take Eobert Knox’s strictures on the sturdy 


^ Ribeiro, Book II, eh. 23. My translation of this passage differs slightly from 
that of Dr. Pieris. Cf. also the citations of Ribeiro’s services listed in p. 2, note (3) 
■above. 

^ Ribeiro, Book IT, cb. 1 ; Book III, ch. 1 (“ o melhor pedago da terra qua o 
Creador pos neste mniido.”). 

3 Knox, Pt. IV, ch. 2, p. 195. 
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Kandyan highlanders (by whom, after all, he was remarkably well 
treated) too seriously ; but it remains true that many of the con- 
verted low-country Sinhalese clung to the Koman Catholic religion 
after the enforced departure of their priests and despite active 
persecution on the part of the Dutch. Finally, although comparisons 
between different colonizing powers are jwobably more odious than 
most, yet it is worth recalling that the Sinhalese proverb “ I have 
given pepper and got ginger ”, sjmken with reference to a man who 
makes a bad exchange, was applied by the Sinhalese to the Dutch 
succeeding the Portuguese in their island.^ 

1 Knox, Pt. Ill, ch. 9, p. 171. 
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List of Names on Ribeiro’s Map of Ceylon, 1685 


]. Colombo 

21. Ilba de Manar 

41. 

Morotto 

2. Cotta 

22. Amantota 

42. 

Panature 

3. Cailiture 

23. Serra de Gnidumale 

43. 

I^laciine 

4. Ailicao 

24. Phatalao 

44. 

Beliitotte 

5. Galle 

25. Negumbo 

45. 

Totegao 

6. Belligao 

26, Chilao 

46. 

Mapollegania 

7. Mature 

27. Maluana 

47. Cogolla 

8. Bentotta 

28. Ruanella 

48. 

a Oura^a 

9. Pagode de Tananare 

29. Ceitauaca 

49. 

a Cumana 

10. Greiiaya 

30. Manicauarc 

50. 

Villaeem 

11. Ballane 

31, Candia 

51. 

Ciitiar 

12. Batecaloa 

32. Vua 

52. 

Praia de Aripo 

13, Marinhas do Sal 

33, Pico de Adao 

53. 

Sette Corias 

14. Capello de frade 

34. Dinauaca 

54. quatro Ct>rlas 

15, Triquimaie 

35. Matalle 

oo. 

Salpiticorla 

16. Abita^ao dos Bcdaa 

17. 0 Vam 

36. Sofregao 

56. Reiganeorla 

37. Serra de Ballane 

57. 

Pasdumcorla 

18. A ponta das peclras 

38, Verganpetim 

58. 

Corla de Galle 

1 9. J afnapatao fortaleza 

39. Tranqueira grande 

59. 

Guru be be 

20, Rio Salgado 

40, Callane 

60. Angoratotta 


The original spelling has been retained. 


Plate I. 
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Map of Ceylon on vellum in Captain Joao Eibeiro’s MS. Historical Tragedy of the 
Island of Geylon (1686) (collection C. R. Boxer). 

To face p. 121 






Buddhist Sanskrit 

By H. W. Bailey 

P EGFESSOK EDGERTON Fas offered us in Fis recent work on 
Buddhist Sanskrit ^ (a monument to almost twenty years’ 
labour) a material of delightful richness. It required both courage 
to undertake such a work and great persistence to carry it through. 
No doubt each reader wiU at first look eagerly to see how the cruces 
which have long bafiled him have been resolved here ; then to see 
how much ne^v matter is offered in the elucidation of texts where he 
has himself after long searching been able to gather up some small 
amount of the widely scattered evidence. He may even venture to 
estimate how much of the harvest has been garnered and how much 
still remains to be brought in. 

We have here three volumes in over 900 closely printed pages 
com|)rising Dictionary, Grammar, and Reader of the Buddhist 
Sanskrit language. It is a field of study where many earlier labourers 
have struggled along without any such aid ; for the future they will 
find that all work in these texts will be admirably lightened. 

The achievement can be measured by noting the many discussions 
on rare and obscure words (as aJcsudrdvakdsa-, anela-, hupsara-) 
and on technical terms (as upanisad, aupapaduka-, hdya-y niddm-, 
nimiUa-, prahdna-, mdra-j laksana-, vihdra-) ; and the incidental 
clarification of many passages in Pali texts. That many cruces must 
still remain (indicated by the frequent use of the query sign ?) 
discloses the mterim state of these studies. For further advance 
there remain still to be tapped sources in Tibetan and Chinese (in 
translations, commentaries, and glossaries), and new unpublished 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts, whether from among the Stein manuscripts, 
as the Kausrka-prajna-paramita and the Sitatapatra, or the import- 
ant Gilgit manuscripts, which are eagerly awaited. 

The author’s considered opinion {Reader^ preface v-vn) on 
Buddhist Sanskrit as a language and on the method incumbent upon 
editors of these peculiar texts will attract serious attention. The 
dictum that the non-Sanskrit word should be preferred (as nearer to 
the original, 1.51) is modified by the demand that each form should 

^ Franklin Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Samkrit, Grammar and Hictio'mry, 

2 vols. ; Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Reader ^ 1953, Yale University Press (London : 
Geofifrey Cumberlege). Price 97^. 6d and 16^, 
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be critically evaluated. He Im also not found it possible to poiiit to 
tbe “ home ” of Buddhist Sanskrit {Grmmmr 1.78-9), nor to shmv 
I dose connection with any known Prakrit, a problem winch is Irkely 

with critical interpretations of toparate 

data and contains many personal views. ^ hathiLseK 

have been edited according to the principles the author has himsell 

“toilet of this study, not hero especiaJly i. 

interest of Buddhist Seustait for those fho •'“''t J 

tcits of Sogdien, Turkish, or the languages of Wioiwu KuoK 

Karashahr. Thus the Khotanese aJ/aw*. thoioushbred ^ _ 

reahty to the reading a^ameya- of the 

renlaid by the less evolved form ajaneija- (while mjamya- is quoted 

S&uscript readhrg, s.v. d.-eyte). The 

^ustJiah- in abhyustJiah- “ rise up is here replaced by the speUrn^ 

Myutthah- with -tA-, though the lOiotanese 

that the Buddhists used -ustMh- at least when they taught the 

^or Buddhist studies the whole work is a 
things, and since aU additions to our knowledge of 
are fmportant for the interpretation of the numerous Indian texts 
and for the translations in the various languages, I set down here 
keeping an alphabetic order for convenience, some of the notes 
suggested to me by an examination of the work. It will e o sen e 
th!t a considerable number of Middle Iranian words can be taced 
in this language, words which have been, as it would seem, mtr 
duced by the Iranian-speaking “ Indo-Scythians ” 



tasta- “ cup ”, stJma- “ horse ”, kavasi- “ shoe ”, kuratu ‘ shnt 

“cloth", “teddle”*; others ate pomted out 

'’'iho woid oradmnsu- "earnest money”, taken as »fening to 
money as “confirming” a transaction has already suggested t 

T£,Ti«»w, Bsos. 

P, Pelliot, Milanges Ltnosster n 42b-4JU , tJ. lavdu , 
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Iran, base drang- '' hold, make firm of which a non-nasalized form 
is used in Khotan. drjs- hold For a settled place ” the words 
dranga- and udranga- are known.^ In udranga- it is possible to see 
a developed form of avadranga-. The dranga- may be either a further 
change from udranga- hj lorn of u-, or direct from drang- '' make 
firm ’h The word in Kharosthi texts from Krorayina may 

be originally ''holding, established position used to express an 
" office ’’ held. So far not all these meanings can be quoted from 
Iranian texts. Sogdian rSnk occurring before s^yknw "residence, 
house” and town” may represent "^Srang "fortified”.^ 

The verb itself ^ava-dranf- survives in Mid. Parth. ^wdrnz- and 
Mid. Pers. 'wdrnz-, but in the sense of " condemn Khotanese 
has ‘Vkeep ”, and Wskhi mrdenz- "'press down”.^ 

Later evidence for the name oi AmloMtesmra is given in E. J. 

History- of BuddMst Thought, A. von Stael- 

Holstein, HJAS. i 350 ff. ; H. W. Bailey, BSOAS. 10.910 ; M.-T. 
de Mallmann, Introduction d V etude d' Amlohitesmra. The form 
AvaloMtasvara quoted from N. D. Mironov, JRAS, 1927, 241 ff., 
can be seen in three Harvard Bud. Sanskrit fragments in the 
attached facsimile here. Since sv- aud it?- were at times interchanged 
in Central Asia ^ both forms may have existed side by side, and 
thence have been translated into Chinese. 

In addition to has- with the preverbs ud-, nis- (causative), pra^ 
vi”, anuvi-, pravi-, sam- cited in the Petersburg Dictionary, there are 
in Krorayina niJcas-, nikhas- (non-causative) " go out ” (in 
Ardhamag. nihkas-), and akas- "take away” (causative) in the 
forms akas-, agas-, agajh- with a-. The form ukas- has been rendered 

1 This udraTUja- is quoted in the compound mahodranga- from the 
Kuttani-mata 936 

ahhyantara-vyaydrtharjfi m vilabdho yo nmyd mahodrangal^ 
tatrdpi te ‘*nuhandho no jane him haromiti 
by T. Burrow, Language of the KharostM Documents, p. 99. The commentator 
explained by nagari “ town ”, and understood the “ income from a town 
quoted the following verse from the lexicon Vdcaspati-hosa : — 
kawaMdhamo drangaTjb pattanad uitamas ca sah 
udranga^ ca niveSaS ca sa eva dranga ity api. 

In my copy of the Kuttani-mata there is a marginal note by J. J. Meyer giving 
a variant reading rmJiMranga'h, 

2 See W. B. Henning, B80AB. 12.605, note 4. 

® A. Ghilain, Wssai swr la langue parthe, p. 51 ; W* B. Henning, BSOAS* 11.485. 

4 Siddha-sdra 126 v 5 ; IIKL 2, 464. 

® As Svasii for svasti in Krorayina, see T, Burrow, Langwpge, p. 21. 
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'' depart '' (l)ut also ‘‘ ride Tile u- is here cither from ava- 
through o-j or perhaps from ui-. If it has am- it is parallel to the 
Bucl.Sansk. okasfa- ‘‘ descended 'h The u- from €h from am- is 
attested in the Bharhut ukramti descent '' in a context where the 
Sanskrit used atmhram-^ The simple verb his- survives in Khowar 
for w^ander about 

For the problem of othariha, utharika some information can be 
offered which I have received; from 3, Brougln The eighth Avadaiia 
of the Dmmmmty-avadmay] the Kunlaimadi-dana“, has the 
following passage : kirn tu pita cmmakam him dJmrmaphahpajwt 
aslt, aham api tathd harisydmlti ; yadi olhariha dsul otharikam 
karisymm, maJmsamuiravamg dalt, tat tatlid haripjdnilti. 

Hence we have : if he was an otkarika iiiercliantj I will take up 
the work of an otkarikad' In the Divyavadana of lean ho udnia 
vcmik should mean '' a merchant of the type called otkarika Tlie 
meaning may from the context be trader in foreign goods, 
importer”, contrasting with the retail merchant whose livelihood 
is called smlpavikraya-jwikd in the Avaduna-kalpalaicl^ no. 92, 
verse 14. The Tibetan has the contrast in yul-choH-pa “ merchant 
trading with (foreign?) countries” and chufi-fm Mhok. In utkar- 
may be contained the meaning fetch out from, import 

Beside kadevara- ‘‘ corpse ” we can set kadepara- wdth secondary 
-p- from a Bud.Sansk. text quoted in BSOS. 9.291 (see also BSOAS. 
1L295), rendered by Turkish kymiyo ^^kmtd, Osmanli gdvde. 

Under hmtJiaka-^ the name of the Bodlusattva’s horse, it is 
interesting to add the Jaina kmthaa- a kind of horse ” (H. Jacobi, 
SBE, 45.47). 

The problem of kasata-, hamtta- is complex. In the Tibetan- 
Sanskrit Dictionary of Che-rin dbah-rgyal ^ wb find (62 b 2 and 
141 a 2) kasastah. The Pali word Jmsala - '' bad ” was discussed by 
0. Stein in WZKM, 3S,69 ff. To that we have now to add two cases 
of the loanword kasafa- in Khotanese used in descriptions of demons, 
a vetdla and a yakm.^ The word has been taken from Bud. Sanskrit, 

^ T. Burrow, Language, p. 79, Translation, nos, 340, 637 ; H. Liiders, Acta 
Oriental. 18.40 ff. 

2 H. Luders, BMrhut und die hud. LUeratur (1941), p. 45, wrongly opposed this 
view. 

^ G, Morgens tierne, Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, p. 72. 

^ Facsimile by J. Baeot, cited below as Lex. Bacot. 

® Jataka-stava llrl, 12v3, in Khotanese Texts i. 
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since from Prakrit one would expect i with subscript book indicating 
the voiced i. From Sanskrit the 4- can represent either 4- or 4t-. 

It is hardly possible to take alone as meaning famine 

The Tibetan translators clearly recognized in it the ^" wilderness ”, 
dgon-pa, and so translated it in compounds. The meaning "" distress ” 
is secondary. The Suvarnabhasa-sutra (p. 65) has in Tibetan (p. 49) 
mugehi dgon-pa for dwbhihsa-hdntdra- ""distress of famine’’, 
and Khotanese has for this durhihsmai Jimndrama,^ 

To Kmisa quoted from the Manjusri-mula-kalpa the coin legend 
Mvisiye nagara-devata should be added.^ The name is the later form 
of the city name listed here as j5r<2j9es7. 

Under haitablia- (frequent in the cliche on Brahman education) 
reference may be made to Sylvain Levi’s note in Melanges Linossier 
ii 399 in treating of a passage of the Maitreya-vyakarana. 

For the textiles hocava^ coda, prnga and others H. Luders’ article 
Textilien im alien Turldstan (1936) is important, and for prnga- 
"" damask ” we have now also a study by W. B. Henning,^ 

The word hrandita- "" threshed ” m Divyavadana 563.8, omitted 
here, is of interest. The Tibetan translation has brdum. It seems that 
we have here a connection of Khowar Jcrom-, Kati hr am- ""to 
thresh”.^ 

Yox gulmaha- (Sansk. gulma-) "" division of an army ”, we should 
refer to the guhnaka-stJidna- of Divyavadana 467.2 "" post of guards- 
men ” in the Sudhana story. ^ 

The gomuya-kdrsl- of Divyavavana 306.23 means "" a circle drawn 
in cowdung The Khotanese ImTsd- from Bud.Sansk. Mm- is used 
in the Khotanese Suvarnabhasa-sutra to render mandalaka- 
'' circle In a fragmentary magical text (P 1311 b 5, unpubld.) 
the Khotanese has samnija hdrsa "" circle made of dung ”. 

It is possible to advance in the interpretation of jaduvdm-, with 
variant jadujydra-. In the Lex. Bacot the spelling is jadubdrah for 
jaduvara- corresponding to Tib. zur-ba. In the medical text 
Siddhasara Tib. li zur-ba and U zir-ba render the Sanskrit Sail 


^ Khotanese Texts i, p. 236 {kantdranid only here). 

® In Kharo§thi script, see most recently R. B. Whitehead, Numismatic Chronicle 
1947, 1 ff. 

® Tramactions of the Philological Boc, 1946, 150 ff. 

^ G. Morgenstieme, Indo-Iranian Frontier LaTiguages 2.268. 

® The details can be seen (Sanskrit, Tibetan, Khotanese) in BBOAB, 13.922 ff. 

® Khotanese Texts i 238, 54 v 4. 

JBAS. A3PBIL 1955. 2 
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zedoary In jadumm- we therefore have the Mid.Iranian 
equivalent of NPers. zadvdr^ mimr ; zador in Latin of about 

A. D. 540.^ In the first component we have j)robably the Old Iran. 
^]aiu-. Old Ind. jatu~ gum ”, Zor.PahL zfwl\ zth ® ; ilrmeii. loan- 
word zat in anguzat, NPers. md '' gum ” (with non-Persian z-) and 
GazI h. The -j)- of -jf>dra- is probably secondary, but the meaning of 
this -mm- is not clear. 

In the jomd, yorm, jyo^nd '‘broth” we should jirobably see an 
Indianization of an Iran, zoma-, attested in later forms in 

Ivhotanese ysfvnm- ^ " broth ”, PaSto zwamna, derived from 7cav- 
" to pour ”, as Avestan haomi- from hav- “ press 

A particular use of dhanm-mukha is treated by F, AV. Thomas ^ 
and the word occurs several times in Ivhotanese texts. ^ Here should 
be mentioned the much-discussed title dammmka given in the 
Tibetan translation to the Dzang-lun. It has been considered 
apocryphal, a meaningless set of syllables to lend dignity to tlie 
textd But it should be noted that dliarma- has passed by the stage 
of dhamma- to dama- in the Khotanese dmnumsg from dharmardjiM 
“ belonging to the king of the Dharma ” as an epithet of the stupa, 
and that Ind. nnihJia- is several times written with -h- for older -hh-, 
as in dlsamuka- “ dasamuklia ”, anemttamuka “ anantamuldia 
The meaning of dkarmamuJeha “ entrance into the doctrine ” would 
suit well as a title for just such simple Buddhist tales. If the name 
is accidental it is at least appropriate. 

The word nipaka- in Divyavadana 447.26 and 451.20 is rendered 
in Tibetan by gtelm “ hostage ”, derivative of gtah, gtah-ma 
“ pledge, pawn ” by the common suffix -hu, and change of a to e 
(as khra and khrehu). The passage 451 reads : karvatakah 

^ 199 r 5 and 215 v 7. These Tibetan words are not in the three dictionaries of 
Jaschke, Desgodins, and Das. For the use of U before plant names see the note of 

B. Laufer, Loan-words in Tibetan, p. 55, note 1. In the Siddhasara the Tib. li 
doh-gta is rendered by itartugare (= Uurjfigare) “ginger” (Kliotan. 12 t 2 = Tib. 
143 r 7). 

^ Hobson- J obmn, s.v. Zedoary. 

® Greater Bundahisn 116.7 ; 118.8. 

^ Siddhasara 122 v 2 ysuma-, Tib. sa-hhu “ tiesh broth ”, quoted earlier in 
B80B. 8.141. 

® MiscelL Acad. BeroUnemla 1950, A Kharosthi Document and the Arajuicana 
Alphabet, p, 197. 

8 See B80A8. 14.531. 

’ See P. PelHot, T'oung Pao 26.261. 

8 Khotansse Texts ii 54, Ch. 1.0021 a, a 15 ; Sanskrit text P 2855 verso 1 ; 2 
(unpubld). 
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samndmito nipakd grhltds cintahah sthdpitah the (mountain) 
village people was subdued, hostages were taken, and an oflficial 
appointed hor-pa pliab-ste gtehu bzun sna~ho bslcos 

lags~te. Ill Mdf we &id : rdjabhatah sthdpito nipahds ca nigrTiitdh 
kampmtyayds ca mbaddMh, m sna-bo sJcos-te dpya-than 

bead gtelm yan hzun^n^ an official was appointed, taxes were 
imposed, hostages also were taken”. The meaning hostage ” is 
obviously right. A word of related meaning is mm explained as 
pledge, baniimka ”, and as hostage ” in the EajataranginL^ 
If related in origin the first long -i- needs an explanation. From 
1. Gershevitch I can add the Chorasmian nibdk '' pledge and 
Manichean Sogdian np'q '^ hostage We thus reach the base ni-pd- 
which occurs in the Avesta and the Eigveda for keep, observe 
The rarity of the word nipaka- hostage ” and of nwl in this 
meaning may indicate a foreign word, and if so, probably from 
Mid.Iranian. It is possible to go further and connect here the 
Krorayina namamniya, namani, and namanaga^ The word is used 
with deyapinae to be given ” (namani with uniti in no. 769), and 
it has been rendered exchange ” in T. Burrow’s Translation, He 
proposed to trace the word to an Iran, ^nimdna- likeness ”, hence 
equivalent ”. If however the word is traced to ni-pana- or nipdna- 
through a later "^nivana- or ^nivdna- we should reach a meaning 
pledge, pawn ” which would suit the passages equally well. It 
would stand beside the Indian phrase in badho deyamnae with similar 
meaning. The two phrases stand side by side in no. 590U-O 
namamniya deyamnae badho deyamnae rendered by Burrow to 
exchange her, to pledge her ”, while in no. 678 bamdhova 
is translated by “ to mortgage It was noted above that 7ilvi was 
explained by bandhaJea '' pledge ”. It would still be desirable to find 
proof that the na- in these words has replaced an older For the 
-m- in place of Prakrit -n- reference can be made to Burrow, 
Language, p. 21. For a case where the starting point was -p- 
the virmmni of the Kharosthi Dharmapada 0 23 where the corre- 
sponding Pali text has mnnapaypi instructive ”, 


^ Ed. M. A. Stein, 8.2216 ^utrau dattavato nwirri, 

2 A. Ereiman, Khorezmijshij Jazyh, pp. 87-8, S% nibah with 
hanihdh “ without pledge ”, 

® This word 

^ namani is found also in no 
® The closer i- 
in NPers. namunah 
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pamaksusd- part around the eyes can be inserted from the 
Bud.Sansk. medical text cited in BSOS, 9.70d' 

Another word to add is paryam- part of the buildings of a 
vihara ’h It occurs in the Bud.Sanskrit list mna-, parymm-, dem, 
dim, jmmpada} In the Bodhisattva-pratiinoksa 3 b 3 we find the 
spelling pardyuna- in the series loke asamne alayane apardyane 
admpe, and also together later laycimm pardyanam^ The form 
paryana- occurs in the Sanskrit^Chinese lexicon explained in 
Chinese as yuan a walled court ’b It is foimd in the Bud.Sanskrit 
texts from Kuci.^ It passed also to the languages of Kuci and Agni 
in the form parydm, parydn-. Thence the Turks received it and wrote 
it pry^n,^ It will be necessary to fixid some one basic form from 
which both Bud.Sansk. parya^ia- and Pali j)arnena'- can be under- 
stood, as m the case of vaitulya-, vaipulya-, and Pali vedalla-. In 
Hindu Sansk. astamam- sunset ” and antarana- '' disappearance ” 
an older -ayana- has been replaced (in a long word) by <im-. At 
present one may propose to trace both paryana- and parivena- back 
to a word pari-cayana- in a meaning enclosure 'b whence by way 
of ^pari-y-ayana- could come -yana- and -uena- (with -u- for -y- as 
in Pali dvvdfia- weapon 

To pdriydtm- heavenly tree ’’ we can add the Khotanese spelling 
(in E) pdroGdttrei ; parkiUrd and parly at taka-, ^ From the language 
of Agni is cited parijdttrd,^ Becent references to the tree are in 
P. Thieme, Untersuclmrhgen zw Worthunde und Auslegung des 
Rigveda, p. 69, and E, Lamotte, Le iraite de la grande vertu de 
sagesse 2.823. 

The passage in which the pula-ca/itya occurs was studied by 
Sylvain Levi with the Tibetan text and there can be no doubt that 
this pula- means ‘‘shoe”, just as does the pula cited from the 
Mahavyutpatti. Levi’s explanation was adopted also in I~L Liiders’ 

^ Khotanese Texts i, p. 178, 97 r 3. 

2 A, F. R-. Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, p, 13. 

® Indian Hist Quarterly 7.274-6. 

^ P. BagcM, Deux lexiques i 336 ; ii 446, text 63 a 1. 

® H. Liiders, Weitere Beitrdge, p. 21, note 1, as par y yam, 

® F. W. K. Muller, Uigurica 3.35 ; A. von Gabain, BiograpMe Hilen-Tsangs, p. 2L 
’Such a meaning for parUcay- can be seen in the Iranian Yidya parBn 
enclosure for sheep ”, for which and other connected words see G. Morgens tierne, 
IndoHran, Frontier Languages 2,240, 

" ® Khotanese Buddhist Texts 49 and 103. 

^ 316 b 6 and Tocharische Grammatik, p. 59. 
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discussion.^ Tlie corresponding Sogdian loanword '' shoe 

occurs in the Sutra of Causes and Effects 177.^ 

Beside the speUing of the Mahavyritpatti (Sakaki 

2728 and Mironov’s edition), which is given in the Dictionary under 
fTatyarthiha-y l have printed the spelling pratydmitra-, with -a- 
like the Pali in a Bud.Sanskrit dham^l text of the 

Sumukha-sutra.^ 

For the fldvi of busa-pldvl I was able to point to the pldvi corre- 
sponding to Pali chaff ” and to show that busa-pldvi 

was composed of busa- ‘'chaff, husks ” and pldvi “ chaff 

Under bdhayati “ expel ”, Pali bdheti it is desirable to note that 
the Kharosthi Dhaimapada ^ has bmh- corresponding to this 
bdh-^ which would attach the word to hrah-, barh-, vrah-, varTi- 
“ remove by force 

On the mdld-vihdra- Sylvain Levi’s fuller note in. BSOS. 8.619 ff. 
will be serviceable. 

To the mociha- “ shoemaker ” can be added the spelling maucika- 
in the Lex. Bacot 195 a 1 rendered by Iham-'klian, In the same place 
moca- stands beside updnaham translating “ shoe The word 
is Iranian, occurring with -aka- su£S.x in Zor.Pahl. mocak, beside mok, 
which reappears in Armen, loanwords miccaky Moyk, and Georgian 
mog-vi. The derivative “ garment” is frequent in 

Pahlavi. 

Some advance can be made in the problem of rdjapatta- occurring 
in a list of colours derived from plants, minerals, and metals. It 
follows mil, Tib. rams “ indigo ” and is explained by Chinese ^ 
tsHng “ blue ”, In the Lex. Bacot (72 b 2) rdjapattam is explained 
as thin-im and in 75 a 3 rdjavatya ® occurs for mihih-iin. In Tibetan 

1 Sylvain Levi, JA. 1915.1.113 ; H. Liiders, Weitere Beitriige, p. 40. 

^ Recognized by P. Pelliot, Melanges Linossier ii 429 ff. 

® Khotanese Buddhist Texts ^ p. 141, line 1001. 

^ BS0A8. 13.937. 

® B80A8. 11.497, 0 2; 17. I take this opportunity to explain the verse 0 5. 
Here parikiryaH represents paricaryayd “ service with -k- secondarily introduced 
for -y- replacing -y- from -c-. In pada d we have to read udakdrudhu “ descending 
into the water, bathing ” from udaka- and avarvdha- (with from -dm-) to agree 
with Pali references to udakorohana- as in Digha-Nikaya i 167. The sign earlier 
read -rka~ certainly does not contain -r-, but stands for -M-, the only case of the 
mark of length so far noted here. I have also found misreadings of c for j in 12 
muje‘a, mujadi, 23 kaji, 25, 26 ja, which need to be corrected. 

® The - 2 /- of -vatya is not certain. The Gilgit Manuscript (2.142.9) rdjavadya is 
probably a misreading for -vafya. 
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mtldh is used to refer to three bine things, indigo, turquoise, and 
lapis lazuli. For is giyeii the meaning melted lapis 

lazuli ’’d 111 the Tibetan of the MahaiT-utp^atti and Lex. Bacot sin 
'' wood, tree ’’ and sun '' bark ’' suggest that the translators thought 
of mjapaUa as a vegetable dye, though the Chinese translation gave 
only the colour name 

When it is remembered that -pr may be over-corrected from 
as in kadepara above, and that Mid .Indian -affa- can replace -arta- ^ 
it seems that mjapatM- and rdjamtya- should be identified with the 
well-known Hindu Sanskrit mjavarta-, rajavarta-, and Idjamrta- 
" lapis lazuli The ioim rdjapatta is reported as a variant.^ 

The connections of this work should be sought in Iranian since the 
lapis lazuli is a product of Badakhslian, and further north/^ The 
turquoise peroja- is also named from the Persian. 

The Iranian forms of the name were recognized by E. Benveniste 
in Sogdian r'z^wrty dz^rt, r'cfiivrt dc^rt, whence came Uigur 
r'zmt and NPersian has iMzamnl, lazuvard, and Idjavard,^ 

In -mrta - 1 propose to see the older form of the well-known word for 
"stone" in Indo- Aryan and Kafir! : Khowar hort, Kalasa hat^ 
Pasai war, Askun wdt, Kati woftJ Least clianged is Wakhi wurt. 
The west Iranian Kurdish has preserved the corresponding word 
bard " stone 'h® 

The same word "^mrta- or perhaps "^vrta- may be contained in 
Khotanese luldra- " crystal To justify this connection I assume 
^mrda- passing to {^mda- >) with a suffix -dm- not yet 

explained. In the Jdtaka-stava 19 v 1 urvamiai gard " mountain of 

^ In Bas’s Dictionary, 

® Pali samvatla and vivafta come from smrivarta and mvaria- ; in Bnd.Sanskrit 
v<4ia- “ round ” corresponds to vtOcL'* 

^ L. Pinot, Les lapidaires indiens, p. xviii* witbL the short -a- ; on p. 201 with the 
long -d-, 

^The Indianizing etymology is given in Bdja-nigharitUf 13.214-10, ed. E, Garbe, 
p. 28, where raja- taken as “ king ” is replaced by nrpa^, 

^JA, 1936.1.228 ; F. W. K. Muller, Uigurica 4.31. 

® The vowels are found in Armen, lazvart\ lazvard, lazurd, 

’ Pasai keeps older w- and 6- distinct, as in wa44' grow ” vardh-, but hu<hi from 
“ old ” from *bf4ha-. Khowar keeps -rt-. 

® Por these words for “ stone see G. Morgenstierne, NTS. 7,12 ; NTS. 13.279 ; 
Report on a Linguistic Mission to North-Western India, p 50 ; Report... to 
Afghanistan, p. 71 ; Notes on Phedura, p, 29; Metathesis of Liquida in Dardic; 
IIPL 2. 549. 

® Siddhasara 148 v 5, translating Tib. mchiii-hu, Sansk, Tcdca- crystal 
Variation of vu- and (and nyy-) is known in vuy-, uyy- “ survey ”, see 
B80AS. 10.910, and JRAS. 1953. 
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crystal ” probably in urvdm- contains a wrongly written form of tbe 
same word (the scribe has other graphic errors). 

The first component will then mean blue For the rdjdvarta 
the Sansk. epithet is sydrna-. The Khotanese rrdsa- renders both 
Sansk. sydm- and Tib. sho-shyay where sno is '^blue, green’’ and 
shja is “ grey In raja- or Id^a- may be contained a derivative from 
the base mg-, rang- to colour ”, which has supplied Old Ind. rdga 
''redness” and rahta- "red”; and in Iran, ^mxsa- has given 
Khotan. rrdsa- " dark colour ”, and Armen, loanword emsx 
" reddish ”. In the same way the base Indo-Iran. sauh - be bright, 
burn” has provided both Old Ind. suhla- "white” and Avestan 
suxm-, NPers. surx " red ” (and Khotan. suraa- " clean ”). 

The vaheda- " myrobolan, terminalia bellerica ”, the source of the 
Latin word, assumes greater importance when it is remembered that ! 

from a related dialect form come the Khotan. viMlai and the Chin. 

Pit SS ® K 714, 131, 523 'pH-hi-lo from b'ji-xiei-hh and j ^ [ 

K 627 li from Iji, The form is near to the Prak. baJiedaa- and Hindi 
haherd} 

A further reference for vidrdpand "expelling” occurs in the | 

Sitatapatra 20-1 ^ trvj)um-nagam-vidTdj>ana-ham- " destroyer of the 
Tripura cities ”, and the agent in -aha-, ibid. 153-4 asum-vidrdpaka- 
" destroyer of demons 

The word mluha-, suluha- is explained by the Tibetan chm 
and the same word is used to explain cuhm-. In the Lex. Bacot 
dhva occurs for the Sanskrit words lavana, cuhram, suluha, launa, 
lona,^ Tib. chva means " salt ”, but it is also used for " acid Thus 
in the Siddhasara 134 v 1 Khotan. niawjd suttd renders Sansk. 
mhta- " vinegar In the Tibetan corresponds chan-gi nan-du 
chva " the acid in wine (or beer) ”. Similarly Tib. chan-gi nah-du 
hha-m chva corresponds to sauvarcala, Khotan. spaju " sochal I 

salts The word cuhra- " acidity ” is well established. From it the 
Waigeli Kafiri has cuhurd " wine while in Askun cuhald means ' : 

" bitter, sour ”. 

^ In the Lex. Bacot 112 b 1 halioda is put in error for hahe^. For pHdido, see 
P. Bagchi, Deux Lexiques i, no. 1008, p. 303. 

2 Ch. c. 001. 

® cuhra- is miswritten cakra^, and yona- {1 yonra-) is written for Iona. J 

^ In Krorayina tbe adj. suhi in the phrase 169 $uki masu we have a derivative | 

by suffix -ya- from suka- from mhta-, with the -h- = -Me- as in Prak. mukha- from 
mukta-. In 387 sukha masu represents suhta madhu, that is, vinegar.’^ ‘ 

® G. Morgenstierne, NT8. 2.280. , , ! 
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III this mluM-^ suluka- may be concealed an Ixaiiian word to be 
compared to the Ossetic sulu, Iron sylj) '' wliey From tlie sulu, 
suly fresh whey a kind of cheese was made called in Iron 

S7jly-dzyxi} 

An addition is the word sdnuci- in the meaning of some building 
connected with the vihara> as in samgharafm-sHipa-samici-- 
pmMimmla-iemiklh the genii of the monastery^ the stupa- 
mominienfcj the liali of leverencej the meditation hall 

In matters of Grammar a point which still needs to be clarified is 
that of the presence of -e in dhdra^ls. The nom. sing, of -a stems in 
-e is cited in 8.25 (also p. 4, note 11) ; and in 8.28 it is noted that the 
nom. sing, in -e may function as vocative. The use of this -e is 
infrequent iti Bud.Sanskrit texts. For -e forms in the Gatha verse of 
Pali we have recent notes of H. Liiders who considered them to be 
a feature of the earliest Buddhist compositions.^ In BSOAS, 
13.934 ff., faced with the problem of this -e in Bud.Sanskrit, 
I attempted to interpret the -e in ikdrams as a nom. sing, masculine. 
Later I saw that the problem might be brought nearer to solution if 
it were recognized that the -e was used in dhdrams also as rnasc, voc. 
singular. This '' Magadhi ’’ use for both nom. and voc. sing, was 
already stated for Pali in W. Geiger’s Pali Grammar (p. 81). That 
would mean that such a word as nia'mpmhm in the nmntra-pada 
could be direct address, a masc, voc. sing, of an a~stem, identical 
with the feminme voc. singular -e from a-stems. 

For paragraph 1.102 it may be noticed that an absoliitive in -i 
arose in the north-western Prakrit, in Kharosthi script, in the 
ending -dya from compounds in verbal bases ending in -a. Thus 
prahaH having abandoned ” occurs in the Dharmapada, and the 
older -yi in Krorayiiaa madayi (beside uvada'e) from updddya. The 
-i is known in Khowar.^ 

^ E. Lid6n, Zeit. /. vgL Sprachf* 61 (1934), Zur imdogerm, Termmologie der Milch- 
wirtschaft, assiimed a form *silu- and proposed to trace the base mr- “ break ’’ in it. 
as in Old Ind. ^ara- ‘‘ sour cream But the Digor sulu makes it more likely that 
the base is $u-. This could be traced to a base Indo-Eur. heu- swell ”, just as 
Avestan tuirya- “ made into cheese ” can be traced to im- “ swell ”, Yidya sUyo 
“ cream ” <*sidaka IIFL 2.246. 

® See H, Liiders, Weitere Beitrdgef p. 21, note 1. The prahana-mld is evidently tbe 
equivalent of the Khotan, jaya-ia^foa- discussed in B80A8. 14,532. 

® BMrhut uTid die huddhistkche LUeraiur (1941), p, 174 ; and ZBMO, 99 (1045-9), 
VUhnrapa’tydiUi Jdtaha, p. 112, 

14,27. 



U j jhan— Uj jihana— Ozoana 

By J. Ph. VOGEL 

I N 1930 Pandit Eameshwar Dayal, then Deputy Collector at 
Cawnpore, published a note on a mound situated on a bend of 
the river Eind about two miles to the east of Bhikdeo, an im- 
portant village in the Derapur tahsil of the Cawnpore district.^ The 
mound covers an area of about 35 bighas and rises to a height of 
35 feet. It contained large bricks measuring 30 in. by 20 in. by in., 
evidently used for building purposes, and had yielded beads, coins, 
and other objects. Among the coins recovered from the site were 
copper coins of the Mathura Satrap Hagamasha, From these finds 
Ft. Dayal concluded that the mound of Ujjhan was a site of archaeo- 
logical interest which would repay excavation and ought to be 
declared protected under the Ancient Monuments Act. These 
recommendations however do not appear to have been acted upon. 

The name Ujjhan of the hamlet occupying a corner of the mound 
possesses a special interest for the topography of ancient India. It 
suggests a connection with Ujjihana, a locality mentioned m the 
Eamayana.^ The 71st of the AyodhyaMT^da QoiABki^ a detailed 

account of the journey of Bharata from Eajagrha to Ayodhya after 
the death of his father Dasaratha. After crossing the Ganges at the 
famous town of Pragvata ^ and passing a few villages he reaches the 
garden of Ujjihana where friyoMa^ trees are found’’. Here he 
takes leave of the escort which had accompanied him from Eajagrha 
and continues his journey with swift horses. The commentator 
calls Ujjihana a town (nagarl) and explains, that Bharata could here 
leave his escort behind and travel safely to Ayodhya on account of 
the proximity of the place to his own country. 

There exists an obvious difficulty in identifying ancient Ujjihana 
with the site of Ujjhan, which is situated a hundred miles to the 
west of the direct road from Allahabad to Faizabad. The ancient 
trade-routes, it is true, do not usually follow the straight line and 

^ JLU, P. Hist. Soc.y vol. iv, part 2 (1930), pp. 42-45. !Frora information supplied 
by Pt. Dayal, it appears that the correct name of the site is Ujjhan. 

2 Earn., ii, 71, 12. Gorresio’s edition has Urjihaim. 

® This name seems to refer to the famous undecaying fig-tree of Prayaga (now 
Allahabad) which is also mentioned by Hsiian-tsang (Watters, vol. i, p. 362) and 
by Alberuni. 

^ Nauclea Cadamba or Terminalia tomentosa, according to B.R. 
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often make considerable detours whicb were necessitated by physical 
causes such as mountains and rivers or by political conditions. But 
in the present case it is difficult to account for such a roundabout 
way, the more so as Bharata was anxious to reach Ayodhya as 
soon as possible. It is stated that he performed the whole journey 
ftom Rajagrha to Ayodhya in seven days. 

We must take into consideration tliat the account of Bharata s 
journey in the AyodhyaMv^a is not the itinerary of a geographer 
but a poetical narrative. The poet who composed it had certainly 
no map at his disposal. He probably had but a vague kmowledge 
of the route followed by Bharata on his journey home. He does not 
even mention the river Son which nowadays a traveller from Rajgir 
to Benares has to cross not far from Sahsaram (Sas.saram).’^ 

My friend, Mr. A. G. Shirreff, I.C.S. (ret.), drew my attention to 
a parallel case in English (or rather Scottish) literature.^ The route 
by which Sir Walter Scott made Marniion be carried to Edinburgh 
was made the subject of good-natured banter by some of his friends. 

“ Why,” said one of them, “ did ever mortal coming from England 
to Edinburgh, go by Gifford, Crichton Castle, Borthwick Castle, and 
over the top of Blackford Hill ? Not only is it a circuitous detour,^ 
but there never was a road that way since the world was created. 

“ That is a most irrelevant objection,” replied Scott ; ‘ it was my 
good pleasure to bring Marmion by that route, for the purpose of 
describing the places you have mentioned, and the view from 
Blackford Hih— it was his business to find his road, and pick his 

steps the best way he could.” . , i i. 

The Indian poet may have heard of the delightful garden of 
Ujjihana with its shady priyaha trees ; he may even have seen it 
himself. These reports or memories possibly induced him to insert 
the place in his account of Bharata s journey. 

There is another mention of Ujjihana in Sanskrit literature, mz. 
in Varahamihira’s BrhatsamUUi xiv, 2, where the name is found 
among thirty-two tribes and towns located in the centre of India. 
This list, however, includes peoples and localities belonging to tracts 

^ 1 Xt deserves notice that in the account of the journey of Aijuna,^BhT^asena, 
and Kr^na from the Kuru-country to Magadha, the kingdom of Jaraaandha, ■ e 
great rivers to be crossed, including the S’oiia, are mentioned in due order (MaU- 
bharaia, SahMpirmn, adhy. 20, 26-50). The name Uijihana does not occur m the 
Great Epic. See Sorensen’s Index, 

;v' 3 FodAml Iforfe of Sir WaUer ScoU with a biographical and critical memoir by 
E. T. Palgrawe. London, IBSly p. 50. 
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far removed from the central portion of the country. The passage 
does not help us in fixing the position of Ujjihana. 

It is tempting to connect the name with Pali Ujjuhdna in 
Themgdthd 597 which the commentator explains as indicating a 
mountain covered with dense forest and abounding in natural tanks 
so as to make it an unpleasant abode during the rains. But it is also 
explained as the name of a bird ! 

We derive more benefit from the list of local Yaksas in the 
Buddhist Sanskrit text MaMmdyurl which was edited and discussed 
by Sylvain Levi.^ In verses 52-56 of this work the following towns 
are enumerated : Kausambi, Santimati, Ahicchattra, Kampilya, 
Ujjihana, Mandavi, Pancali, and Gajasahvaya, i.e. Hastinapura. 
The position of these places, except Santimati and Mandavi, is 
known. They are situated in the region watered by the Ganges and 
Jamna above the junction of these two rivers. Ahicchatra, the 
capital of North Pancala, is modern Eamnagar near Aonla in the 
Bareilly district. Kampilya is Kampil in the Kaimganj taksil of the 
Farukhabad district. 

Ptolemy (VII, 1, 76) mentions three towns, Sibrion, Opotoura, 
and Ozoana situated in the country of the Drilofuleitai. The town 
Ozoana may be safely identified with Ujjihana. The name is indeed 
the nearest approach to Ujjuhana which the Greek alphabet 
allowed, the Ti being omitted (cf. Hastakmapra < Astaha^ra VII, 
1, 60 and Mahdnadl < Manda VII, 1, 16). The towns Sibrion and 
Opotoura have not been identified. Nor is it of any help that 
Ptolemy connects the three towns with the Drilofuleitai and locates 
this tribe (?) at the foot of the Ouxenton. 

The interpretation of Ptolemy’s fascinating chapter on Cisgan- 
getic India must be based on the principle that he had received his 
information from Greek merchants, who had followed the established 
trade-routes.^ In his successive lists of names these routes can 
clearly be recognized, and the stations on these routes are usually 
arranged from west to east. Thus we recognize a trade-route along 
the Ganges in §§ 72-73, as is evident from the inclusion of the royal 
city ” of Palibothra (Pataliputra, modem Patna) and Tamalites 
(Skt. Tamralipti, Pali Tamalitti, modem Tamluk) on the west of 
the Ganges delta. 

^ Journal osiaiique, XI, v, p. 95. 

® Cf. Archasologica Orientalim in memoriam Ernst Merzfeld, 22^2Z4: and Bidl. 
School of Or, Afr. Studies, toI. xiv, pp. 78-86. / r*’ 
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la S 76 the geographer deals with the Drilofuleitai and in the next 
paraiaph he states that more eastward as far as the Ganges there 
L the territory of the Konkonagai in which the town Dosara is 
situated. All we can conclude with certainty is that Ozoana is to he 
located somewhere in the Gangetic plain. It may also be assumed 

that it was a station on an important trade route. 

Although literary sources do not enable us to fix the position of 
Uiiihana-Ozoaua, there is some reason, on account of the simi ari,y 
of name, to suppose that it is marked by the ancient mound of 
Uiihan It is only systematic excavation of the site under expert 
supervision from which a solution of the topographical problem can 
be^xpected.1 if the proposed identification proves to be correct, it 
would afford another example of the tenacity of names clinging to 
the sites of ancient cities which since many centuries have vamshed 

into oblivion. 

1 The excavator should keep « uhnd that according to the MaMmayM the 
local Yak?a of Ujjihana was called Vakula. 



A Rhymed Ballad in Pahlavi 

By J. C. TAVADIA 

T he Pahlavi text presented here has already been published, 
summarized, and translated (once with and once without 
transcription).^ Its contents camiot be said to be of great value, 
since no new light is thrown on the main theme — ^the advent of Shah 
VahramaftertheendoftheZaratust-millennium. Yetthe text deserves 
to be treated again, if only for the fact, hitherto unnoticed, 
that it is a poem with rhyme. This fact must be welcomed for 
several reasons : jEirstly, as being of interest in itself ; secondly as 
providing fresh material for the general study of prosody in pre- 
Islamic times ; and finally as affording valuable help for the correct 
interpretation of the text. 

I first called the piece an elegy ” because of its grave and 
melancholy tone, but the term ballad ’’ would be equally appro- 
priate. Although no specimens have come down to us, it is certain 
that under the Sasanians popular ballads existed, which are supposed 
to provide, together with the official chronicle, the basis of the later 
epic. Their nature may be surmised from the present piece, although 
it itself is admittedly a late work, as a reference to the conquest of 
Persia by the Arabs shows. There are also traces of N.Pers. usage in 
the vocabulary, and even some Arabic words. 

The poetical form, which I noticed a short while ago when reading 
the text for the first time, is of unusual character for a Pahlavi text. 
The opening instantly strikes one as having peculiarities in word- 
order, and as being rhythmic, like a song ; the following lines are 
not only similar, but rhyme with the first line. The same rhyme is 
used throughout the poem’s thirty lines, those lines in which it is 
lacking being easily recognized, on solid grounds, as corrupt. The 
text thus shares with a small fragment brought to light by Henning ^ 

^ See The Pahlavi Texts . . . ed. . . . Jamasp Asana ii, p. 160 f. ; B. T. Ankiesaria’s 
introduction to this work, p. 52 ; Dastur M. Jamasp Asa in Sir J, J. Madressa 
Jubilee Volume , . . ed. . . . Modi, p. 75 f. ; H. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems in 
the Ninth-0 entury Books, p. 195 f. The text is simple enough, yet there have 
been great divergences in the translations, to which I refer in special instances. One 
of the common difficulties in Pahlavi studies, which is met with here, is the problem 
of how properly to divide and analyse the sentences. 

2 See B80AS,, 1950, xiii/3, p. 647 f. The so-caUed fragment occurs at the end 
of a text rightly described as a sermon ; mark the words of address at the beginning, 
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a more tlevelopeil rliyme-scheme than Las previously been known in 
M.Pers. poetry* in wiiich so far only accidental rliymes ami asso- 
nances have been observed^ The deliberate use of rhyme might 
therefore lead one to suspect a kte date, a suspicion which in the 
case of our poem would be contimied by the other evidence. But 
for the poem studied by Henning (which also rliyines througliout on 
the syllable -cwi) there is no evidence, either in content or language, 
for a late date ; indeed, the use of in the sense of lords ’’ 

points to a Sasaniaii origin. This piece of evidence is too small to be 
conclusive ; but it is probably wise not to be liasty in deciding the 
question of N.Pers. or Arabic influence, for which the metre sliould 
also be examined.^ Even in tlie poem we have now under con- 
sideration, there is the possibility that, despite its neologisms and its 
mixed character, the author may, in the matter of rhyme, be 
following older Zoroastrian rather than Islamic models. Leaving 
this question open, let us turn to the text itself.^ 


Text 

1 kaS bavat ku ^ paSak-e ayet hac hindukan, 

ku ^ mat ^ an i sah vahram hac dut[ak I] kayan 

2 ku ^ pll hast hazar, apar saran ^ hast pilpan, 

ku ® arastak drafs daret pat a Sven i husravan, 


ku ^ pes-laskar barend pat spah-sardaran ! 


and also in § 13. The lines were probably composed by the preacher himself* as 
the opening word dariin . . . “ I have ...” indicates ; and they form a suitable 
conclusion to the sermon, especially to what immediately precedes them on the 
vanity of youth and life. May I remark here that in ab aherdh md hend probably 
means ** they have become wanderers ” ? cf, N.PerH. hhrdh htdan ; in Oa one can 
read with TB and JU v&iSi instead of did and take the rest with what follows ; 
and for the last word dmn» “ facile thing ”, we require a different reading (?) and 
meaning to suit the context : “ why not consider the world as an inn and the body 
as — (?) ”, Herxfeld, Zoroaster and Ms Worlds p. 236, suggests ast “ hostel, inn ” ; 
but the rhyme is against this reading, even if it could be otherwise maintained. 

^ See, e.g., Tavadia, Indo-Iranian Studies, i, p. 90 ; and Dra^t Asorlk (often). 

^ This I have left aside in considering the present text. The piece might be 
improved by adopting at least a fixed number of syllables, but even this 1 have not 
attempted. It is easy, however, to mark one or two caesuras in each line, as has 
been done here, and this is sufficient for a sung ballad. The last line is very short, 
but the manner of recitation may have compensated for this. 

^ The transcription is in conformity with the common custom of representing 
M.Pers. in its “ second-century pronunciation ”, although a system closer to the 
later Pazand would perhaps be more suitable. Under it the first line, for instance, 
would read thus ; hap bavdB hu dyeh ai Mndu(g)dn, 



9 be stat bend pat stabmb hac martoman 
zan lit x^astak, gab i siren, bay boSastan 

10 gazitak aj)ar nibat bend, be ba^t bend apar sara 

apac aslik bend sak i garan. 

11 benikir ku ^ cand vat aPgand an druz pat er 
ku ^ nest vattar bac ave — ? — ggJian ! ” — 

12 “ bac ema be ayet an sab vabram, 

I varcavand, bac dutak [I] kayan. 

13 be aparem ken i taclkan, 

cigon rotastabm apart — ? — is j geban. 

14 asan mazgitiba fr5t bilem, be nisanem ataxsan ; 
uzdescariba be kanem ut pak kimem bac geban, 

16 tak aven savend druz visutakan 
bac en geba n.’’ 


TaANSLATIOlSr 

1 When may it be that a courier comes from India, 

(And says) that : '' The Shab Vabram from the family of the 

Kay-s has come,^® 

2 That 21 there are a thousand elephants, upon their beads are 

elephant keepers. 

That 21 be holds the raised standard in the maimer of the 

Husravs,22 


That 21 the advance-guard 2^ is led by the army-chiefs ! ’’ — 

4 An intelligent man should be made (our) clever 2 ^ interpreter. 

Who 25 may go and speak to the Indians : ; 

5 Namely, '' What have we seen from the band 2« of the Arabs ! 
For the unique people 2 ^ they ruined 2 ® the Religion and v 

kiUed the kings. 
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6 We ate from the Aryan (stock), they are like the Dev-s ; 

And tliey hold the Keligion [as nothing ( ?)]d'^ eat the bread 

like dogs, 

7 They have taken away the sovereignty from the Husravs,^^ 
Not by skill, nor by manliness, but by , . . 

8 They have taken it away (ami) make mockery and scorn . . * 


9 They have taken away by force from men 

(Their) wives and wealth,®® sweet places,®^ parks and gardens. 

10 Capitation-tax they have imposed, tiiey have bestowed it upon 

(their own) chieftains ; 

they have demanded a heavy tribute. 

11 Consider how much evil that Dmz lias cast upoii this world, 

So that nothing is worse than that — ? — world ! ’’ — 

12 “ Prom m shall come that Shah Vahram, 

The Glorious, from the family of the Kay-s. 

13 We will bring vengeance on the Arabs, 

As Eotastahni brought vengeance — ? — on the (whole) 

world. 

14 Their mosques we will cast down, we will set up fires, 

(Their) idol-temples we will dig clown and blot them out 

from the world, 

15 So that nihil shall be the miscreations of the Druz 

Prom this world.*' 


COMMENTAEY 

(1) Por ku as well as he the MSS. give throughout the ideogram 
'MT for ka (or ka ; Bailey transcribes it as taS, but I prefer to retain 
this transcription for its proper ideogram only, ’YMT, which occurs 
here as the first word). The ed. retains 'MT and Bailey transcribes 
in the same way, but I have varied my transcription according to 
the requirements of the context. Elsewdiere confusion between the 
ideograms is to be attributed to the influence upon the scribes of 
the equivocal N.Pers. hi, ■ Here, because of the constant use of one 
ideogram only, I attribute the mistake to the author himself and 
reckon it among the N.Pers. usages adopted by him. 

(2) Perhaps for dyet^ with which mat is often and easily confused 
when ideograms are used. 

(3) Seeim. 1 and 21. 
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(4) The ed., with MSS., adds sar ; but DP also repeats {ut) apar 
before sar, one may therefore regard also sar as a simple dittography. 
One may adopt lit in the text. 

(4a) drdstak occurs also in the main text on this subject together 
with, and therefore in the sense of, ul daU and a^rdstah (Vyt. 3. 17, 
19, 20, 22) ; hence it should mean raised ” or uplifted ; or one 
may take it in the more usual sense of “ adorned, decorated ”, with 
reference to the designs on Sasanian banners, including the drafs i 
kdmjdn, for which see Christensen, L'lran sous les Sassamdes (1st 
ed.), 205 ff., 497 S. 

(5) See n. 6. 

(6) This sentence is not introduced by ’MT i.e. ku (or ke-^ 
“ whose ”, see n. 21) ; but since the subject-matter forms part of 
the direct speech, we should expect it. Its absence suggests that the 
first line of the couplet has been omitted with it, rather than the 
second line which it would introduce. 

(7) Thus instead of e '' one ” ; see n. 8. 

(8) Anklesaria’s comparison with Ar. baslr discerning, clear- 
sighted, intelligent ” is better than Bailey’s with Ar. baBr, of which 
neither the pronunciation, nor the meaning '' a messenger of good 
news ” (cf. also bisdrat '' prophetic vision ”) is suitable here. Hence 
i has been read instead of e (see n. 7). If baBr could be taken simply 
to mean “ messenger ”, then Bailey’s comparison might be prefer- 
able. In that case the term would have to be taken in apposition to 
zirak targa'indn, and e could be retained. If one follows Anklesaria, 
however, then zirak ‘'clever, intelligent”, seems redundant. 
Possibly this is the original word, and basir was written beside it 
only as a gloss. It would be strange had the author been unable in 
the first place to tliiiik of an Iranian word to express this ordinary 
meaning. Perhaps baslr is a corruption of an Iranian word con- 
taining vir '' intellect ”. 

(9) Ed. dast “ desert ” for which see n. 26. 

(10) All add sail ; but there is no MS. authority for this, see n. 
9-10 of the ed. In MK, as in its copy JJ, the word must have been 
crossed out. Then although Hhdn sdh is the title of the Persian 
kings, the rhyme in -an requires a full stop at Sdhdn, For the same 
reason the following 7, w-hereby a scribe may have been tempted to 
connect idhdn with LRH, emd, must be omitted. With emu “ we ” 
a new sentence begins, a fact which requires the omission of the 

JEA.S. AFEU 1955. , ' , - ^ 
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following id {a word coininoiily inserted hj scrilial error). Bailey by 
an oversight omits this sentence and comieets eigdii saJi of the next 
sentence with klkln mh. The Dastur's atteinjit to construe hac 
er . . , ‘Udii hd slat hend is also to be rejcetecL the more readily 
because it ignores the verse-form and rhyme. 

(11) For dev read deddn or iev (Idn to restore the rhyme. 

(12) Some words signifying contempt, etc. are needed here to 
complete the sense and the verse-line. 

(13) After pat '' by some noun is needed to complete the sense 
and supply the rhjmie ; very probably it is preserved in a corrupt 
form in DP, see n. 14 of tlie ed. Yet clearly something must be 
missing in DP also, since we lack here not only the end of 7b, with 
its rhTOie, but a whole line of 8. If one simply reads, with all other 
editors, a^sds id riyahnh after in 7b, then the rhjnne is lost (that 
between marCih and rhjahrih is not a pro]>er substitute), and the 
sense is not quite satisfactory : but throiigli mockery and scorn ” 
does not provide a proper antithesis for '' not through skill and 
manliness'’. At the most one might render afimB by its recorded 
N.Pers. meaning of tyranny or oppression ” for ajms and ignore 
the rest. 

(14) After hind the ed. adds, with some MSS., glrend (expressed 
ivith the same ideogram as kunend in the previous addition of DP ; 
see n. 13 here) ; but I take this as a gloss on be sfat hind. The 
repetition of this phrase (in 7, 8, and 9) is no objection to the sound- 
ness of the text ; indeed, it may well be considered as a rhetorical 
adornment. 

(15) Ed. x^dsfvtkihd, but x^dstuk wealth ” in the pL is very 
unusual, and probably wrong. -%hd may well be a corruption of gdh 

place ”, which suits the context. By this change we get a much 
better rhythm, wdth the first caesura after 

(16) -h is distinguished by a diacritical mark ; the other letters 
are ambiguous, but all take the word to be Ar. asU, see n. 32. 

(17) nntn^ which the Dastur reads as Ar. nmul, tottering, agi- 
tated ” ; and Bailey as vat '' ill 

(18) dfZy for which the Dastur gives 1,000 times ” i.e. dah sad ; 
but for this hazdr would be more natural. Bailey suggests gurz : 

R, bore the club ”, which is less likely. 

, (19) In FrP. 25. 8 this word is treated as an ideogram and 
explained by ecin nihil ’h Bartholomae, WZKM, 25. 259 accepts 
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this, and moreover objects to the reading avm^ which means that 
he does not, like Jnnker (p. 91b), consider it as a pseudo-ideogram. 
But it is noteworthy that Neryosang also reads it avin. Should we 
say that this reliable authority is for once mistaken, or should we 
regard the word as an Iranian one of unloiown origin ? One etymo- 
logy has been proposed by ISFyberg, Hilfsbuoh ii, 27, but he is silent 
on whether the word should be regarded as an ideogram or not. 
In any case, the word means, as has been said above, nihil, and is 
always used with butan '' to be ”, with sutan “ to go ” as here. 
This is therefore another case of N-Pers. usage, wherein sudan means 
also ‘^ to be”. It must be remarked, however, that sutan often 
occurs ill this developed sense of to be ” in, for example, Matlhm 
i Yavist l Ffiym, where one also finds rah with the direct object. 
This phenomenon must be more fully treated on another occasion. 

(20) Or “ is coming ”, see n. 2. 

(21) If he{-s) is to be read instead of hu (see n. 1) these sentences 

will begin with Who has . . Who . . .”, and ‘‘ Whose . . 
instead of /' That there are . . or " That he . . .”, and " That the 

...” respectively. 

(22) The use of hmramn in the sense of "kings”, especially 
" Iranian” or "Sasanian kings”, may be a neologism. It is not 
attested in M.Pers., nor is it a likely usage under the Sasanians ; but 
N.Pers. usage may have affected later Pahlavi writings. 

(23) " Advance-guard ” for feHashar occurs in N.Pers. and suits 
the context perfectly. Bailey connects the words with what goes 
before, and renders them as " before the army ”, as do the others ; 
but we must follow the metrical division of the lines. 

(24) For " clever ”, see n. 8. 

(25) Or " That he . . .” if hu is meant (see n. 1). 

(26) Instead of " hand ” {dost) the author may really have meant 
" desert ” {dost), out of contempt for the Arabs. 

(27) " For the unique people ” is a suitable rendering of apar 
evak grdh, if this phrase is to be retained in 5b, and not connected 
with 5a, and translated, with Bailey, as " in one multitude Even 
if the rendering is not self-evident, it is neither unjustifiable nor far- 
fetched ; for apar in the sense of " for, concerning ” see DkM 462 
= DkS 10, p. 13, § 5 (dealt with in my study on the Kustlh ) ; for 
emk ill the sense of " unique ” cf. N.Pers. yak " noble ”, and also 
yah Izad, yahl dm i pah, where yah has the force of '^unique” 
{Zamtust Ndma, ed. Rosenberg, 10, 206) ; grdh occurs frequently in 
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the Bieaiiiiig people ; class, sect, or conimiinity of people Here 

of coarse “ Zoroasfcriaiis ■ ’ are meant, 

(28) nizur generally means thin, lean, weak, distressed'' ; but 
the same -term recurs in a similar context in GBd. 216, 9 (dm i 
mdziisnmi nimremt), and in the Zardtmi Ndma 1364 one even lias 
the Ar. equivalent Idyar {pas m dlti i pdkmi Idyar mmd). This 
shows that the Keligion (den) was personified. For what follows see 
n. 10. Ill 6b to ''eat like dogs"' means to eat unworthily, without 
religious ceremony or prayer. ■ . 

(29) For this lacuna and the following one see n. 13. 

(30-31} Thus as proposed in n. 15 ; otherwise simply " sweet 
possessions"'. 

(31a) Or : leaded it upon (our) chiefs 

(32) apd6 mUk is doubtful. Perhaps one should read apdh for 
apdc " together with the original (fine or sum ?) " ; or retaining apac 
" again and again the . . . ”. But if apdc can really bear a dero- 
gatory sense, as given by the Dastur (probalily on the authority of 
Dhabhar), or a negative one, then better " those of low origin ” or 
"ignoble ones" (cf. "of good stock, noble, well-bred " for a^‘H), 
although it must then be connected with " cliieftains " in 10a. 
Lastly, apd6 can be a mistake for bdz " tax, tribute ", which would 
form a common pair with sdk here as elsewhere, e.g. PT 115, § 3. 
Bailey, comparing N.Pers. nidi i asU (not in Steingass) translates the 
line thus : " They have demanded again the principal, a heavy 
impost." 

(33) For the doubtful word one of the suggestions given in n. 17 
above may be accepted, but not Bailey’s translation of this line and 
the next, because of the wrong division of the sentences. 

(34) Or " to " since ha6 has this meaning in some late M.Pers. 
texts ; but if the lines are really proffered by the " Indians " as 
consolation, then " from " is the only possible meaning. 

(35) Perhaps "a thousand times" (see n. 18), or lit. " brought 
a thousand revenges ". 

(36) cf. N.Pers, pdk kardan " to obliterate 



The Text of the Dharmasamuccaya 

By D. R. SHACKLETON bailey 


0 '^ BMrmasamuccaya, of stanzas from the 

Saddharmasmrtyupasthdna Sutra and the only part of that 
Satra known to survive in Sanskrit, the first five chapters were 
published in 1946 by the late Mr. Lin Li-Eouang ^ from a modern 
Devanagari transcription of a presumably still extant twelfth- 
century Nepalese MS.^ From this deeply corrupt source (how far 
the corruptions derive from the original and how far from the copy 
I cannot say) it would be impossible to construct anything lilre a 
satisfactory text were it not for the existence of a Tibetan version of 
the Sutra in the Kanjur. The relevant verses in this and in two out 
of three extant Chinese versions were extracted by Lin Li-Kouang 
from their prose environment and accompany the Sanskrit in his 
edition. But even with these aids many uncertainties remain. For 
the Tibetans were evidently working from a text which had already 



suffered some deterioration and their renderings must be used with 
more than ordinary circmnspection. Of the two published Chinese 
versions the first contains some helpful indications but, as is usually 
the case, its value as a clue to the original is small in comparison with , . 
the more literal Tibetan. The second is so free as to be nearly useless. , , 
Lin Li-Kouang’s work has been praised a laudatis mris and I have 
no wish to deal with it harshly. It is enough to say that textual 
criticism was not his forte and that the text he printed, which of , 
necessity contained a large amount of conjecture, is not only un- . > 
satisfactory in detail but misleading in the impression it conveys of | 
the language and more especially, the versification of the original. 
Anyone who tries to relate it, as did Lin himself,® to the lingmstic 
and metrical problems of Buddhist Sanskrit without first under-' / 
taking a textual reformation will only darken counsel. Admittedly 
the Dhmmasafnuccaya comes under the heading of Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit as the term is understood by Professor Franklin Edgerton, 
whose long-awaited Grammar and Dictionary have just opened a \ 
new epoch in this study. But so do the Middle Indie verses of the . , 

^ In Anmiles du Musee Guimet, no. 53. - ^ ^ .. . * 

^ See the same anther’s introductory volume de Id . 

(Paris, 1949), pp. 156 ff. 

® I allude to chapter 4 of 
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Mahdvastu and the Udstrapdlapariprcchd at one extreme and, at the 

other works wHch are hardly to be distinguished from standard 
Sanskrit except by vocabulary^ Doubt may long persist whether 
books of the latter type were composed more or less as they now 
stand, after an approximation to standard Sanskrit had displaced 
the traditional Middle Indie, or whether (and to what extent) they 
are the result of Sanskritization applied to Middle Indie originals. 
The editor of a BHS text with only one defective MS. at his disposal 
is hardly concerned with that problem ; his busmess is to reconstruct 
his text in general accordance with the linguistic standard indicated 
by the healthier parts of his MS. Though Lin’s text suggests the 
contrary, it is my impression that the morphology and versification 
of the DJiarrmsamuccaya axe not far removed from standard Sanskrit, 
the great majority of the irregularities in his edition being due to 
demonstrable corruption in his MS. or to faulty conjecture. My own 
comments and corrections will be arranged in support of this con- 
tention ; they apply, of course, only to the five chapters hitherto 
published. Of the rest of the work, which I understand to be in the 
hands of Professor de Jong of Leiden, I have no knowledge. 

Emendation may begin with the Tibetan for which Lin consulted 
the Narthang edition of the Kanjur. Some of the numerous mis- 
prints and corruptions in the resulting text were conjecturaUy 
emended by Professor E. W. Thomas in his review published in the 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies (1947, pp. 446 
ff.). The safest mode of revision is to collate another edition, and 
I have chosen for this purpose the Lhasa Kanjur in the Cambridge 
University Library which, in contrast with the Narthang, presents 
a generally sound tradition. With the help of Lin’s references to the 
latter I have compared all the 381 stanzas ^ except nos. 1, 2, 65, 
126, 188, and 242, which are absent from his edition, and nos. 76, 
177, and 372 which I have failed to find.® In the following list of 
variants I give, first, the reading adopted by Lin (adduig in round 
brackets his report of the Narthang lection where this is not iden- 
tical), and, second, that of the Lhasa edition ; the latter appears 

^ Professor Edgerton includes, as a borderline case, the Jataharmla {Gram7nar, 

p. 8). 

^ They are scattered through the Sutra which sprawls over four volumes, Lhasa, 
Mdo ZA, HA, YA, RA. To save space I do not give the page references, but I shall 
be happy to supply them on inquiry. 

I ignore 186 which is S. repetition of 175. 
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preferable in all but the few cases where I have indicated the 
contrary by enclosing the reference in square brackets. For the sake 
of convenience I follow Lin’s system of Romanization. N = Nar- 


thang, L = Lhasa. ^ 


[66. mi dge/mi dag^ 9a. goh nas (g N)/L confirms. 10c. 

hyis/gyis. 11c. ggsa/pa. 12a. iin/zin. 12d. L too has las but lus 
(Thomas) is clearly right. 16-17. These two stanzas, missing in N, 
are supplied by L ; \sdom la gms dan ii ha dah\\bla ma mShod la 
dga’ ha daii\\don dan don nted thabs blag [sfe] ges\\don grub fa ni 
rtag tu gnas\ \gyo med gin tu mkhas pa dah\ \rtag par yaii ni snan pa' i 
hag\\mgon med rnams la sdom brcon ldan\\d(m grub pa ni rtag tu 
But 17c does not correspond with the Skt. IGd. mun pa’i/ 


gnas. 


mun pa. 20a. brcunfrzun. 20c. gfienjmnen. \20d. gnen/mnen.l 
22c. kyis/kyi. 24a. sbar ma/sdar ma. 24c. dran bas/dran pas. 
2id. gisfqes. 26c. zla [gza’ ? ld)/gza'. [27c. gjofnor.} 27d. brzam/ 
rhm. 20a. re/ri. 20b. rnams/rnam. 29c. ckaba/cheba. 306. yin/ 
min. 35c. nas/rab. 386. p-esu chal/rjes su chol. 39(i. na/ni. 406. 
glogs bool ba/glags good pa (read chol bal). 40c. bahi/pahi. 416. 
rnom/rnam. 41c. rmu/dmu. 41d. byas/byos. 42c. bsgrub/sgrub. 
43d. jog/’^og. 45c. groh/grol. 47a. hhnor/hkhor. 47c. L = N, but 
read sred (Thomas). 48a. rnams/rnam. 48d. bsgom/sgom. [51a. 
’^ug/’dug.] 52d. L = N. Seemingly read jjamw or ma^m (Thomas). 
55a. mnam/nan. 556. bsten/brten. 57c?. mnam/mnan (read nan). 
686. pas/pos. 63a. yohs span {yoh bon Id) /yon (read yoiis) bor. 
63c. yoiis spon {yoh bon 'N)/yons bor. 63d. nah/nad. 66c. skad/skal. 
676. kyis/kyi. Old. 'gro {'gag ? ld)/gag (but read 'ga'). 686. 'bruhpar/ 
'byuh bar. 70a. 'khyud {khijad N)/Myef. 706. rgyal/rkyal. 72c. 
khyed/byed. 72c?. gan/’ga'. 736. na 'chal {na chol ld)/ni chol. 
lia. gah gi/nah gi (but read nod kyi, as Thomas suggests). 74d. 
ies/ges. 78c. rie/ner. 79c. 'gro ba yi/’das 'gro ba’i. 80a. ba'i/pa’i. 
80d. sgal/sgrol. 82a. myur du {niyur gu ld)/myu gu. 83c?. lus su 
( — s SM N)/L confirms. Mb. gyah/brgyan. SQa. rnam spah/rnams 
spans. 866. and c. change places. 86c?. 'gro la/'grol. 87c. zin/biin. 
886. nin/ni. [91c. raii/nah.] 92a6. L has for these missing padas 
'dod pas horns pa med pa dah/sred pas kyah ni gduhs pa yi. 92ccZ 
change places with 96cc?. In c? L has 'gag p&, as also in 98<? and 103c?. 
93a. bsgruh/sgrub. 95a6. The two padas printed by Lin do not 


^ The list aims at completeness, except that I do not notice com/pmdia scripturae, 
such as yonsu, Igyuro. The Lhasa regularly has the correct forms yniis su, hrjyur ro, 
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belong here. Substitute from L ^gro haH hcon rar bcins na yan/skyo 
ba'i dbah du 'gro min pa, 98a. Transfer here, with L, 95b. 101a. 
bkran . . . byad/bhren . . . hjed. 1025. shjo/shjon. 1055. ha/pa- 
106o. \byis/byas\. mGlmn/mchuhs. 107c. clier/che. [108a. yvi/zi.l 
108c. legs /Ions. 1\M. ba mar/ma bar. 114rf. dga' fga\ [1155. 
bshyed/hshyod.~\ 1175. bai dhu rya/bai (lurya. 118a. dga' /dgar. 
118c. spod/spyod. 118c?. nas/pas (read pa?). 120c. jyhrogs/’phrog. 
I20d. 'babs/'bab. 121c. ha'i/paH. 125a. riogs/rtog. So in 128a 
{ftog ste), 129a, 130a; 131a. 129c. was/aac^^ [129fZ. shye/shjo.] 

1365. brcon pa/brcon pas. IWd. pa/pa'i. [137c. bag /nag.] 138-9. 
L’s order is 138a5, 139a; 138c; 1395cd (cf. Lin,, p. 101, n. 5). Like N, 
L lacks equivalent for Skt, 138(i. 139a. bai dim rya/bai dunja. 

139d. Tp/br/e. So in 141d, 142d, 143d, 144a. 140c. pad nuhi/pa 
nid du. 141a. bai dim rya/bai du'rya. 142a. klu/kluh. 144a. 'byun 
me/'phyan mo (right ?). [146a. khyim {pdirims or kltyims 'S)/khrims. 
148a. pTirogs/'phrog.] 152a. thad cig/than gcig. 152d. bzlog/zlog. 
[156. L’s order is 156a5, 166, 156cd.] 157c. gugs po {gag pa N)/so L. 
158a. de/gan. 159a. po (5o N)/so L. 1595. gzon brtan/gnas brtan. 
159d. 'jams /'jams. 160a. \nan pa also L, but Man pa (Lin) seems 
right.] hons/phons. IQOc. spohs pa/spoh la. 168c. c/^a^ (c/m6) N/ 
so L. 169a. paszad/byas zad. [llZc. nie {7ni]!i^)/mi. 1755. milmh/ 
mihar.] 176a. skyeba/skyes pa. 178c. skye ba/skyes pa. [179a. bde 
(dc N)/d6.] 1805. byas/byos. 18Qd. gfmns/gdams. 181d. che/cha., 
182c. mos/myos. 183d. dpe byar yod/dper hyar yan. 191a. pa/pa'i. 
192a. sgra {skra N)/so L. 196c. 'khyams {'kliyam N)/7c%am, 
196a. par/pas. 196d. la/las (cf. MS. kuta). 197a. gzigs/gzens (both 
wrong?). 198c. zad/hzad. 1996. sgril (szel ? lii)/sbrel. 202d. gi/go. 
204d. min skyob/mi skyob. 2095. myon/myon. 209c. rmons/rmons. 
2l0d. pJii/phyi. 2145. tab tab/rtab rtab. 214d. che {che ? N)/so L. 
215a. nar/dar. 2156. sog/srog. 216c. Uun/ltufi. [220d. na/ni.] 
2235. 'hral ha {'bras hu N)/so L. 224c, mtlia' ni {mihB fin ? N)/so 
L. 225a. Shan /che m. [225<Z. hyis/kyi.] 2266. ’gal/tngal. 226d chur 
hur/chu hur. 2286. che {6ken ? 'N)/che na. 230a. ’dod fa/’dod las. 
2306. gyur ba/gyurpa. 230c. ’6a6 (bab N)/6a6. [231(Z. ztg {rig N)/ 
ng.] 2326. ’hhyer (kyer 'N)/khyer. 232d. hhyed/khy&r. [239a. sgra/ 
sgro!} 2%%. ha/pa. 2ilb. 'dig/’di. 2A5b. ’ban/’bad. 2iQa. ’dab 
{tndab N)/ so L. [2496. rga {dga’ '^)/dga’. 2m. gii {bzi N)/6z;.] 
251^. gnas mi {ni N) yod pa yin/gnas ni yod ma yin. 2526. hges/ges. 
252c. nos /bos. 2'62d. thabs {thibs'S)/ ml,. 25M. glos/gros. [2bU. 
g^s/ggegs?i, 255c. dog/dag. 2566. bag {bdag N)/ so L. dog /dag. 


I 


Iff 
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256^?. bde {ban N)/so L. 'pm/' jams. 2576. mams pcL'^ bral/rnam par 
'bral. 257d. 'dre ba/'dren p)(^^ 258a.. (6o N)/so L. 2586. bog /bag. 

259a. log pa'i {logs pa '^i)/p1iTogs pa'i. 260c. 'das gy'^^ ha/'ons gyur 
pa. 260^?. die {chi ? N)/so L. 261a. stob dag/stobs dag (read dan ?). 
2616. bde ha 'di shad cig/bde ba'afi shad cig pa. 261cZ. mig {mag N)/ 
soL. 264a. namyah {nampa'ilii)/dampa'i. 2646. gyur pa/byuhba. 
2666. srog {grog N)/so L. L reads here |/i liar de ni nam (write rnam) 
'jig pa\\srog ni gjo ha shad cig pa\\gal te de 'jig g^h g% phyif\ etc. 
Lin omits the first two of these three padas, but the Skt. is equated 
by omitting the second and third. 266c. rah {ral N)/so L. na/ni. 
268a. L also has jms. po ? (Thomas). 2686. la /pa. 268c. shyabs 
{shyah N)/so L. 268^Z. dga' {dge N)/so L. 269i. chogs/chog go. 
270a. ji liar 'cM bdag dus {dus na N) 'byuh na/'chi bdag dus ni 'byuii 
ha na {ji Itar is introductory). 2706. gan zig gah {'gra iig 'gar ? N)/ 
'gd iig 'gar. 210d. gait {'gra' ? ^)/'ga'. 'gro {'bra ? N)/so L. 271c. 
Uun/lhun. [272d. pa'i/pa.] 273c. mani/min. 2766. med {mod's)/ 
so L. 2786. gah {^gai or 'gar S)/'ga'. [2806. rtogs/rtags.l 2826. ha 
rin/bar ni. 282c. ha /pa. 2SM. ba/'pa. 288c. sJcal {bskal N)/so L. 
2896. gcoh {ggal ? S)/hgal (but {g)goh may be right. Or gul ?). 
289c. rtse/rtses. 289d. gah /gar. 291a. shyid de ba/shyid de pa. 

2916. de geo ho {da roe mo ? S)/dah rce mo. 292c. hyah/dah. 
292c, hhro ba {hhron ma S)/hliron ma (cf. 56). 294c. bu/bud. 

295a. phyi {byas S)/bya.s (read byes), hhyim {byim ? N)/so L. 
2966. za {ba or tlia N)/so L. 302a. gzugs med pa'i hhams na lha yah 
{gzugs med med pa'i lha gam yah S)/gzicgs yod med pa'i lha gah yah 
(read gzugs 7 ned pa yi ?), 3066. khan/khan. 308(Z. min/m>ed. 

309a. 'eho ha {gyon jxi S)/gson pa. 3096. chu bur {chi bur N)/so L. 
309d. rnams/rnam. 311a. kyis/kyi. 'phans/'phahs. 311c. la/ba. 
3r2a. rcom {broo 7 )i jS!’)/SO L. 313fZ. od/'od. ^I7d. cad [thad or 
ihod N)/so L. yah /yin. H9d. kyah /kyas N) mi rtogs/kyis mi rtogs 
so. S25d. pa/pas' 326d. dnjg {dag S)/so L. 327a. dhan{canN)/can 
(the normal form), 'dres {bras N)/bsres. 328a. 'ig jp^/ jiQ 
3296. 'bral {'bras S)/soL. 332rL mthoh'ah/mikohbaTmh. 333a. yih 
7 %i/yi ni. 335. L supplies the missing stanza : \l&9^ 
byas dah\\las ktji gnas lugs 7 na ges pa\\sdug bshal then po kun byuh 
bas\\phyis ni gcluh has sreg par hyed. 336a. ba'i/ba. 337a. lha i^ lha 
yi. 3376. tjis/yi sa. 33Sab. L supplies these missing pMas : mar 
nag 'jug pa'i rah 'jig pas\ji liar mar me rtag 'jig p<^\- brcig/rcig. 

34:Qd. po/go. 341a. byun/shje. 343c. dag gis 'gor {ydl S)/hag g%s 
grol (this seems to have nothing to do with the Skt*)* 344c. ma 
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{maTtog'^)/miftag. sten/bsten. 3466. brag/phmg. 3486. rzas 
(? N)/so L. 351a'. rgyum/rgyun, ies/.ces,, 353a. goad /good. 

[3536. 'jig{'j'igs‘^)Pipgs,] 354(?. k (ma N)/so L. 356c. rnams/rnam, 
'had far /"bar bar, ] Zmd. 'gopgro. Z^la. zlogs/bzlog, 3616. 
zhgs/zlog. 362a. zad {mad N)/so L. 3626, Itha/tha. [363a. bzlog/ 
zlog.] 3636. nas {nus ? N)Ams. 364c?. go ( N)/so L. 3686. 2 )a'i 
igs'j/fayi'pgs fa. 368cZ. bzlog /Idog. 370fl. log {lob Us) /log. 3736. 
la/las. ^74:a.bgTebar{'gribaf 'il^)/'grib j)af. 3746. sJcye'o/skye bo. 
^74d. sha/yah. 3766. f>a/faH. Ti%. bsra/ii hwr /bsrayi ‘far. 381c. 
'gros {gos ^)/gos L (which does = Skt.). 381fl. (la/de. 

I come now to the Sanskrit. Apart from forms >such as mndati 
== vetti, which though non-classical or senii-classical have epic or 
other comparable authority, morphological irregularities ^ occur in 
the following passages (to save space I shall assume that the reader 
has Lin’s edition in front of him) : 

6d. The alleged difficulty (see Lin, n. 3) of introducing the equiva- 
lent of '' they say ” without violating metre is not formidable. 
ihocur (Thomas would do it and so would iJidlmr, though neither 
quite accounts for the corruption. However, Lin indicates some 
doubt about the actual reading of the MS. 

176. ^mkasya should be %dhyasya (or °vddasya). 

20a. Probably mrsdvdJcyam hatam satyaih (cf. bden fa rnams hjis). 

62cd. The irregular samdhi vinirmuJcto andJia seems authentic. 

67d. fratibJiujet (= %Minjydt or °bhunjet) is no improvement on 
fratibharet of the MS. Both violate metre. The solution is pretty 
certainly suhM hharet in view of bde ba'i shal Ulan and which 
= “ gain peace and pleasure ” (|^ normally = suUia) 

73a. Write ^dvisahyasya ? But there are other possibilities, e.g, 
mdagdhasya ('^ cunning ”). 

85a. dkaram (Thomas) restores sense and metre but the gender is 
still abnormal. Lin indeed claims (p. 250, n. 1) that the passage 
from masculine to neuter is assez frequent ” in this text, but none 
of the other four examples (1406, 156a, 241c, 328a) enforces credence. 
Read, probably, dkarah. 

896. For tarn read tad (sc. dravinam) ? 

^ For the moment I leave aside abnormal syntax ; and I notice no tiling -which 
does not appear in Lin’s text, as distinct from footnotes. 

® In the review above mentioned. 

® and = Lin’s SU and BS respectively. 
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117c. Lin’s hslycmto (for MS. hsifanto) is a vox nihUi. Substitute 
hiijate or hfvncm te ? 

133(?. No need to believe in the conjectural subhdmnti. I am not 
sure that I understand Thomas’ na sambhdvitacetasah which in any 
case leaves the MS. rather far behind, na bhdsamti saiattvataJi might 
serve for a stopgap, but the pada seems hopeless. 

138c. Write ramyd, of course. 

140&. %lidgdni is obviously right : cf. 119u. 

145c. yena manye is practically as near the MS. as yena-m-anyam ; 
and if it lacks the recommendations of a samdhi consonant and 
a non-Sanskritic form of anya, it has the compensating merit of 
making sense. 

155a. Lin’s apramddam is presumably another masculine turned 
neuter ; but why not ajmimddah ? Not that I think either correct. 
I should rather write apramddaphalam following C^. Tib. read 
Thomas’ ^padam {go 'gjhan). 

162&. I do not believe in tiryakam. Perhaps tiryagam, 

1716. Besides the unattested vanca = vancana the irregular metre 
shows that something is ^vrong. So do the versions, which evidently 
read kdmdJi {'dod 'mams, ^ and, on the other hand, guarantee 
parama {gin i^)\ thus making kdmdh paramavancakdh a more 
than plausible solution. 

203c. upetidam probably iqmittdam (Thomas), though Edgerton 
quotes upeti from the Mahavastu. 

206a. yatndr might as well be changed to yatnad as to yatndt But 
jantoT (cf. skye ha, ^ is the true reading, if I am not mistaken. 

2186. prdsddair is not a happy '^correction”. Or should we 
suppose a double misprint ? 

234c. The irregular samdhi tu rtau appears certain, though the 
reading is conjectural. 

2376. I cannot tell what this should be (vrksaupa?nyafmye 
bhave ??), but nothing compels belief in Lin’s samdhi consonant. 

241c. Tib. == samved-, but samveg- of the MS. is confirmed by both 
Chinese versions. Write samvego na, 

243a6. The metre of 6 would justify suspicion even if duhhhd 
— d'uhkkdm could be swallow^ed. Read jdtir duhkhd jard duhhhd 
maranam duMdham ? In c vUlesdd should be visleso (the d arose from 
the following duff and o is constantly confused with a); saha, of 
course, governs priyais, 

252d. Write °opdyair. 
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323c. Write hhrdmyante. 

324c. In what language could acittyarthe^ mean '' faute de 
reflexion”? VoB^hlj mvitymn te should be substituted (for the 
yersioiis see Lin’s note). The metrical irregularity of saukhyani (MS, 
sokhyam) could be removed by writing sukliam ; but long for short in 
the Mth syllable is not without parallel in this text (see below), 

328a. Even if the form %hangmii be allowed the plural seems out 
of place, l^eihdi^s bhango hi, ov bhangdy^^ 

333(Z. y^Yite mupamymn, 

362a. I do not understand Lin’s note. Perhaps JcsiyaMe { = 
ksiyante) is right but there is no certainty. 

Metre fares considerably worse than grammar in Lin’s text which 
contains over eighty metrical faults in its 381 stanzas. I do not 
include in this category the non-classical vipula u u - used 

freely by Asvaghosa and other Buddhist poets, nor the license of 
three or four short syllables before the caesura which can be 
parallelled from Matrceta. Of the remaining irregularities the great 
majority may be eliminated as due to conjecture or corruption. 
I should, however, recognize the first three of the following ten 
types:— 

(i) Hiatus at the caesura in 63a, 214a, and 358a. 153a is a doubtful 
case. Lin’s readings are largely conjecture and I should substitute 
smrtim vardm frasamsanti yaisd (cf. gah 'di) ?naranasmnbJiavd, 

(ii) Irregular substitution of long for short in the fifth syllable : 
12a, 50c, 69c, 191c, 2956, 297a are examples which do not yield 
readily to emendation. But in others correction is required. Thus : — 

79a. Write manusyd mamst/a^ (Thomas). 

144a. Lin’s exclamatory parivartanam is obviously wrong. What 
^phyan mo (Lhasa, see above) means I am not sure, but it certainly 
discountenances loJcasya which in any case is suspect in view of its 
recurrence in c. panvartanalolasya is an easy change. 

151c. Write viproyogdnto (cf. 175c). 

156c. Write smnsajjen na sukhe tasmad yadiCGhet mkhani dtmanah 
(so Tib,). 

246a6. Perhaps myujyamdne (loc. abs.) dayitair mitrasvajana- 
bdndhamih. This restoration of 6 I regard as practically certain 
{gfien ^dab — svajana in Mahdvyutpaiti), Neither Tib. nor 
countenance Lin’s implausible dinair. 
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267a. Retain tlie MS. readings in this and the two following 
padas and render “ death comes upon us to destroy, etc.”. 

324o. See above, p. 44. 

352a. Neither bhayofcmato nor Thomas’ suggested %anld corre- 
sponds to ner hhrkl pa'i. Write ^netd, 

355a. I can do no more than point out that the long i is conjectural 
and that Tib. necessarily suffered ”) does not support sattvdndm, 

362c. "^bhdvi may be retained and the whole pada taken as a 
hahuvriJii compound qualifying antakah. 

363c. MS. avasyambhdmbalavmi may be retained as a dmmdm or 
translated with Tib. ''possessing inevitable power”. 

(iii) The irregular vipula ^ — /- ^ — in 173a and 196a seems to 
be genuine though both are conjectural readings. If so these may 
be viewed as mere slips, not supported by the following eight cases 
of ii id in the second foot : — 

21a. Write, probably, ^dtipatino. 

213a, Lin’s reading is nonsense. Tib., which inverts the two 
halves of the sloka, points to upapattyuttaro ndso janasya (or 
jdtasya'i), 

224a. All that is wrong with MS. ^mandyais is the normal 
confusion of y with p. yid du 'oh ha = ^mandpais. 

270c. Lin’s conjecture is not Sanskrit. Perhaps na cdnugacohaty 
apy ekah. 

276c. Again Lin fails to print sense. The pada appears deeply 
corrupt and I can offer nothing j)lausible. Tib. = sahdsvatantram 
vadanti, = " once death arrives there are no companions ”. 

310a. Another locus desperandus, I fear. Thomas’ anitydkatdksena 
improves the metre but he rightly adds a query. 

323c. Nothing is gained by imagining that the final e of gagane is 
short. Tib. = gagane sarve. (not sarvatah or sarvatra), which may be 
right. 

325a. This seems beyond certain restoration, saukhyam yad 
bhavafiddnlm is a possible guess. 

331c. Here also the reading is conjectural, na ca vindanti tad bald 
might do as a stopgap. 

Of other metrical irregularities the text of these five chapters 
may, I think, be purged though the possibility of an occasional lapse 
is not to be ruled out. They occur as follows ; — 

(iv) The vipula iiiidddi/uu--: — 

71c. akhedena (Thomas) is certain. 
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lie. '' Avec %iadair hi le metre reste incorrect.’' Very true. So 
instead of insertmg hi after %iadair insert 'pi (cf. yah) after tatJid, 

106c. °sadrksasija is not a violent cliange. 

158(Zc. Write sammudlio jam ^yam (so Tib.). 

216c. This and the following pada defy metre in Lin’s refasluoning. 
Perhaps tad ydvan ndbhiydty antas tame ekreyasi yujyatdyyi. 

360a. Perhaps tathd sighram na gamanam . . . yathd, 

(v) The vipula : — 

20c. Tib. supports the MS. But mdnlavajitam would be a simple 
change. The next pada ought to begin with a consonant (see 
below, p. 49). 

22a. Even if this pada were allowed to stand, its successor is 
metrically incredible. Perhaps they should be transposed as Lin 
suggests, or perhaps jitd should change places with clidyd, ksapd 
(Thomas) for chdyd is another possibility supported by mim pa 
{ehdyd normally == grih) \ but a would remain anomalous. I confess 
uncertainty. 

25c. Apart from the metre of c, in the fourth pada is otiose. 
Moreover, upamna in this text is usually accompanied by vana (cf. 
1076, 116a, 140a, 2086, 2326, 306a, 3466). I suggest mermd vijitdh 
sarve mnopamnamaulinah. rmm par rgyal == vijitdh, but for the 
rest the versions seem to have followed a text already corrupt, 

26c. Apart from the metrical objection to Lin’s conjecture, vijitd 
is confirmed by rnam par rgyak Note also that candras in d lacks 
equivalent in any version (for Lin had no business to change 
gza' = gralia into zla). The versions do, however, contain words 
meaning ‘‘all” {kunnas, ^) or “ remaining ’’ (C^ ^). Perhaps, 
then, adityatejasd sarvd vijitd graJiatdraMh, In that case candras 
may be supposed to have been interpolated by a scribe who thought 
the moon should have its due. 

27c. Metre aside, mardawV jiton is discountenanced by common 
experience, which does not suggest that fraud is subdued by soft 
words, and by the versions, which render “ by the honest ” {dran 
po rnams kyis) or “by honesty” (^^ ^), i.e. drjavaik. Perhaps 
sdthyam edpy drjavajitam or drjavais cajitam sdthyam, 

86c. How the lacuna should be filled is dubious. °visamnmdho 
would give the right sense. 

121a. Write ^manasair. 

164c. The repetition of 6 is evidently a misprint. Was the original 
yaksopamo mrtyur ayam ? 
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277a. Lin’s correction is wlioliy nnconvinciiig even if tbe metrical 
defect be ignored. My guess (it is no more) is asaMyo \janali sarw, 
'' everyone is (really) without companion or retinue ” {sarva is 

suggested by “ 'iO)* 

(vi) The vipula u;'u u u — : — 

88a. I find no sense in Lin’s reading and would substitute duhkham 
dulildiodayajm sarmni. sarmm, reduced to se in the MS. by the 
disappearance of an ahsara and the (frequent) confusion of e with 
mmsvdm, is attested by Imn and — -gj. Probably continue 
diihlliena ^cifimhsyatei wealth is sorrow, arises from sorrow, 
and is preserved with sorrow.” 

(vii) The vipula y u - •” 

208c. Lin leaves the MS. far behmd. Probably baddhm nayisyaie 
\myam (sc. mrtyuli). 

312c. fatmti dimsah is more likely to represent patanti vivasdk 
(cf, 314d) than Lin’s patanty amsdL But tusitdh (Tib. = tusitdh, 

= tus0i) is baffling. Could tMs0i = tusitdh or should we write 
tusitd yd/nti ? 

380c. vdmyitum is transcriptionally as well as metrically ini- 
plausible, but I cannot suggest anytliing satisfactory. 

(viii) - y o - m the first or third foot : — 

27a, The MS. text is meaningless. Write, following Tib. and C^, 
mtydjitam tathdnydyam (or ^dnltir). 

606. Lin’s conjecture has the further metrical drawback of ending 
the line with three iambi. Perhaps gurund or gurubhir varjitasya, 

75c7. Write gacchato. urdhvam gaccJmto = “ of a dying man ”. 

107c. Icndmie or knddydm may replace Lin’s kndana. 

108c. Lin’s mmana"^ is unconvincing on other than prosodical 
grounds. All the MS. needs is a visarga. Write ramatah of him 
rejoicing ”). 

159c. Why write pravrajitam in contempt of metre and Tib. 
(which ought then to have rab byuh) when agrhasiham lies to hand ? 

1716. See above, p. 43, 

1986. MS, narakapd '' guardians of hell ” is translatable, but the 
versions have nothing for '' guardian Nothing is gained metrically 
by Lin’s narahagd, nor do I recall this compound elsewhere. ndraJclyd 
(cf. 300a) is probably the answer. 

211c?. yauvane sahajd is an easy rectification. 

226c. Write tribhamm samskrtam sarmm ; cf. ^dus bya$ and 
mm miol 227c). * .y 'y;:; 
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2436. See p. 43. 

256c. One cannot be sure wbat lies behind the corruption ; 
possibly nidhanesmrapdso. 

263a. Lin’s reading is bad syntax as well as bad verse. Corruption 
appears to be fairly extensive, for Tib. = something like jardpita- 
patinu. Note also thatj/aii is not represented in C*^. Perhaps jard'c?*- 
pattipatind, if wu suppose that pat{t)i fell out by haplography and 
that jdti was inserted to fill the line in reminiscence of the familiar 
jdtijardmarana. 

294a. nirdJianmn (Thomas) is a necessary change but does not 
mend the metre. Perhaps the anomaly is genuine but it could easily 
be removed by reading nidlicmam vadandram. 

2996. hadanjam keeps closer to the ductus litterarum than Lin’s 
hrpa^mn but still leaves three final iambi, dhanmam {nor Idan) 
might be substituted for the conjectural arthincm, but '' wealthy ” 
does not altogether fit the context which rather requires '' liberal ” ; 
so renders not miserly ” and prodigal ”. I should therefore 
prefer hadarya7n tydginmn, 

321c. Salve the metre by writing vindanti, the usual form in this 
text. 

324a. suoimm may be right ; but sucirad could replace it, metri 
causa, 

371a. jala"^ has the support of Tib. and but is rather pointless* 
Is it not an early corruption of calat ? 

3726. Lin’s conjecture is hardly Sanskrit. Perhaps pamnena 
samdhatah, 

(ix) Three or four iambi at the end of the line : — 

606, 2436, and 2996 have been dealt with in the last section. 

566. Tib. (c) = srutvd duhkhdd vimucyate which is probably right. 
Tib. (6) thos pas = irutyd which may well have disappeared before 
srutvd and tatJid have been added to fill out the line. Note that 
has tHl in aU four padas. 

646. The metrical objection to bhavaty is strengthened by Tib. 
which translates vardhaty (spel), 

1016. Write mlnasyeva vicestatah, which is nearer the MS. tlian 
Lin’s text. 

1236. ca is otiose. Wntena subham, Tih. = ca subham. Moreover 
tadd should certainly be changed to sadd {rtag tu, S) and iubha"^ in 
a to sukhf {hde la, |^). We then have sense. 

147d. Write tathdml (Thomas) comparing 'di rnanis and 
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179cL ahrtdfthma ta 2 )yate is a better supplement tlian Lin's. But 
I suspect that m,ed in Tib. conceals mcs and that the missing pada 
was something like ah'tdfthdgnindrdyate. 

266c?. Lin’s Galena hardly fits rab brcon pas, ^yogena ? 

270&. Lin's conjectures have no show of plausibility to cloak their 
metrical ugliness. Write na Imscit hasya cit sahhd in conformity with 
and Tib., save that the latter translates a corrupt suhliam. 
3126. °suJcha° seems right, %mkhya‘^ is certainly wrong. 

3226. Write dnito hhavati and, in a, varsapdto. 

3266. Probably ‘praccJiannam naiva (cf. 7ntJion ba min, ^). 

M7 h. Wnte jyramdddbJioga^, 

3496. Write vindsaniyaki (cf. nes par). 

^66d, Probably stJiitayo {gnas pa rnams) ndsaketavali. 

372d. anityo bhdgavarjitah would be nearer Tib. which does not 
refer to '' la jouissance 

3786. Write vamsacoJidyapi family series ") ? 

(x) Irregularities in the fourth foot : — 

22a. See under (v). 

59c?. budhdh (Thomas) is supported by ^ ^ ; but the verse 
still halts. Perhaps daridram dims tarn budhdh, Tib. = daridram 
dims tarn prahuddhdh, 

67 d. See above, p. 42. 

216c?. See under (iv). 

3036. evam is senseless as well as unmetrical but I do not know 
how to cure it. ^tag por, as Lin remarks, points to sadd, an over- 
violent change. Does the MS. really have vindsdntd evain ? 

Criticism of Lin’s text need not be confined to passages which 
present anomalies in grammar and versification. I conclude with 
a list of miscellanea : — 

8-9. 9 for the Tibetans must have stood thus : uttarottara 
samhandhah harmandm sampradisyate/phalandm api sambandha 
iittarottara em sah. And this is sense. 

IQc. gyis (Lhasa, see above) points to kriyatdm, 

20c?. Seems hopeless. Tib. = dveso bandhutayd jitam, 

216. rku seyns == stainyam, which may be right despite the 
Chinese. 

29c. Keep samtarpena. cha ba, the Narthang corruption of che ha, 
misled Lin, who seems to have ignored chog ges pas. 

406. Write, after Tib. and C^, cchidraprepsor, 

41c?'. byos (Lhasa, see above) == sdmyatdm. 

JRAS. APEIL 1955 . , 4 
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AM; samtdne is a certain and obvious correction. 

53a. Tib. = burnt by tlie fire of mifi Perhaps, therefore, 
mitijvCile-na or mitt/agnind hi. The context recpiires sruli and 
confirms it. 

57a. Write %idnasd and, with Thomas, change hMldhih to suddhih 
(dag ^a, ; in c write sarnkiddh'd' (legs par dag, 

for sadbucldhi^, 

59al). Write, after Tib., kutyddhjah (or snitddhgah) . . . abM- 
dJilyate, Both Chinese versions confirm Thomas’ ""adkyah, 

68c. ^samtrdtd ? 

78c. Better tan (sc. dhanadlmiyatn) ndkthi upaydiy eva. evain is 
supported by Tib. but makes poor sense. 

81c. gin tic sdug pa must represent atimhhasam and rtag (= sadd) 
myur ba, wdiatever is concealed by saddnayati. But Lin’s conjecture 
may be right none the less. 

866. Write rajyate with Thomas. Same corruption in 248t2. 

86d. Tib. indicates duhkhdn (cf. Sid). 

88c. ^adi] Write °dgni i^dgnya Thomas), attested by all the 
versions. 

896. ta7Y}i\ Write tad (dramnain). 

92a. avitrmasya is a nonsensical corruption of avUrptasya (noms 
pa med ;pa, Jg,), parallelled in 1966 (avitrsna for avitrptd) 

and 2096 (^'/toiaA for 

926. ddsitasya is transcrij)tionally tempting (cf. bJmjana for 
durjana in 94:c), though gdims (see above, p. 39) should rej^resent 
tdpitasya or the like. 

956. nadvesa^] Write nodvega^ with ^ ijji. 

97c. Tib,, as Thomas noted, read traihdlya. So did (H tl#) but 
H ifi: = trailokya, I cannot decide. 

105c. °sa7nbuddha° is doubtful. Tib. == "^sa^nvrtif, = '' lose 
mind (buddhi'^.) and lose way”, 0^ = ^' destroy the Good Law” 
(nastasaddhar-mamdrgasya ?). 

107a. oglia is not easily associated with bathing for pleasure. 
A better conjecture would be °onndsu, moist witli rivers and 
streams 

111c. %adha7}i for %adhe is worse than gratuitous. 

113a. Write tad ddi°, 

llAcd, For ksa^’mf write, not Lin’s absurd hsema^, but hdma^ (cf. 
dodpa'i, 3C)* But obscurity remains and the superfluous ca is 
suspect. 
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117c?. Pam Thomas, I think the text is sound. Tib, rah is only 
a misunderstanding of the last syllable oifatasm. 

118c;. Write caratas te subham hslnam, 

11 9c;. There is nothing amiss with te = tvayd ; see my note on 
Matrceta, Satapahcdsatha, lOc. 

120(3. Write vihrtasya. 

T22d. There is nothing wrong with %hojibhih {°bhogibhih Thomas). 

124(3. The change of ^jndna"^ to ^jndncih is worse than needless. 

137. vinipdte in d is the minimum of change demanded by syntax. 
The second pada is desperate. Even if Lin’s reading made sense, 
ksayam for S‘pr§tvd would not commend itself diplomatically, and 
Tib., which represents something like na harmatatparaJi, says 
nothing about exhaustion. S'prhdvasa7n updgatak would make fair 
sense and is not too far from the MS. ; but has no support from the 
versions, 

1396. Write %idlakdh. 

139(3. Lin’s 'py has no business here. Write tddrsd hy, comparing 
142(3 and 143c. 

143c. Probably avikalmiy eva. 

145c?. vartate] vedyate is an improvement recommended by chor ba 
ma yin and 

1466. grhagocare will not do, nor am I convinced by Thomas’ 
^gaJivare. Perhaps the compound ended hi {a)ntare. 

148ci. Write "^dpaJirtdh (phrogs), 

149c!;. dirgliama^iasah means '' thinking they had a long time 
ahead of them 

149c?. nispratihriyah (Thomas) is right ; cf. hzlog du med pa yi 
and IfH IS 

1546. kasdyadosalam ? 

1566. ^srutam] dhmvam (Thomas) seems right. 

1616. Lin misplaces ca. Perhaps saprajnam mudJiam em ca. 

163c. Better drupye 'py upapamam ca : for yaii is in Tib. and 
Jdia^ns (in this pada) is not. 

169a. Tib. suggests sukrtaksayafnandasya (cf. dman pa — manda 
in 170c.). 

169c. hi is not an interrogative particle. Write kva ydsyasiti ? 

170c&. Write trsndvisamdagdhasya. ' S ^ H T 

ndd, agnisamnibhdti ’ 

175cc. sarva’^] Write sarve (Thomas). 
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Vlld, The missing five aksaras were faricdrinali or 
yohs su does not correspond to vi- and 'chi represents vinasyanti in a, 

184a. Write ete {'di dag) with Thomas. 

\sTitQ na codmjantL 

186. This verse is identical with 175. 

196d is probably right in view of Lhasa ks*. 

197a. Write san’a^Aa andrye^am with Tib. 

kdlagnibhif dagdhd msayendhanasammWmih, 
suhhe vimma^ndnasya. 

209a. Write %ihdTino (Thomas). 

2096. Write vitrptdh (cf. 92a). 

214c. No reason to change mtom. 

215c. The evidence points to nasijanti (?) sampadah sarm. Note 
that Tib. translates sarvd^ not sarvada. 

219c. %irato = aneanti ” will hardly do. %igato would be better 
but Tib. and both render burnt ’b Perhaps dipito ? 

2206. MS. ham represents phena'" (dbu ha, 7 jc J;^), not ; 
for the corruption cf. 194a, 227a liena. 

222a. Write mrlra^ (Thomas). 

2256- Write ^cetasdyn, 

225c. durdharam for ?iavdham (?) is diplomatically unattractive. 
Moreover, how are we to account for ges in Tib. and in ? Best, 
I suggest, by writing janidJivam. mi bzad then = param which 
otherwise goes without equivalent, ges kyis {kyi Lhasa) seems to be 
an error for fcs 

2276. Write "^samstaram (Thomas). 

230a. For bJiuta write, probably, hhuktam rather than bhuta^, 
Tib. has no equivalent. 

230c. Write °kdle as in 235a, 270a ; so too in 335c. 

2346. Write dgatam, 

238a. Nothing is gained by changing varsa to varsam, 

2386. Probably dMic. 

241a. I find no meaning in Lin’s caike, Tib. read caite {'di dag), 
but a substantive seems to be required for the purpose of comparison 
with trsnayd mohitds, so as to bring the sloka into line with its 
neighbours, caiddh sheep ”) has occurred to me as a j)ossibility. 

242a. Perhaps mahdsauhhyah (adj.) ; but yaihd yathd in 6 seems 
doubtful. 

247a. dpatdntam is dark to me. Tib. may have read dsannam tarn 
(cf. Qi 31). Possibly, then, dsanndntdn. Or upasarpan ? 
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248(Z. mhsadhmm] Write rajyadhmm {cf. on 866). 

249a6. Wxite samMese ydi^ mslem yamam ca sadujard (so Tib.). 

254a. yadci apx^ears to be tlie reading of Tib. but makes no sense. 
Write yathd (C^ md janmaitai {Bkye ha 'M dag) in c ; cf. the next 

sloka. 

256a. yemni\ Tib. de dag and itt points to tesdm, 

269b. Wfite ^dpalmidh (LhB>ssi> phrogs paH), 

2646. °sambkavam'^. Cf. Lhasa legs bytm ha. 

2%'^g. ndnyat tmnam- 

21ld. evami Tib. = etan, which is probably correct. Cf, also 
C^ift. 

273d. Write cyamnam tan {^chi pho de)% 

274a. The true reading appears to be mamnam na tathd duliMam. 
Td). ~ mamndntam tathd, but the negative is represented in C^6. 
MS. cyavanm must have arisen from c, where correct "^oyamm^n to 
°cyavane (sc. duhhliam sampmjdyate). 

2756. I make nothing of prayogena^ though Tib. supports it. 
Ch however, renders sam6‘dmia (^ If ). viyogenal 

278ab. Write, with Thomas, svajamsyehe trdtd. For ilia cf. Tib, 
'dir. Tib. translates both hhrdtd and apparently, but C^ 
confirms the latter. 

278d. Divide yathd janah, '' even one^s own kin are like strangers.’’ 

280c. Perhaps vyasane prdj^te or 'vyasanaprdptdh 

28lab. Probably retain vah and write %hayam in both padas. 

282c. Perhaps wite 5armm (Thomas) and retain dcmilytom : “all 
pleasure performed (enjoyed) by the gods.” sauhhyam in a can 
hardly stand, ’S&dnspB saddcauhsam. 

2866. Write marandya sah (the MS. reading with msarga) and 
translate “ he is destined to death ” : for the dative cf. 283c demh 
patanabhdvdya. Tib., as Lin noted, ~ mara'i0ydsah. 

2866. °opamd of the versions is right, of course. 

287d. pratyaksam may be right despite Tib, Thomas’ prasabham 
is metrically unlikely. 

290d. Write nityam Tdga°. 

291a. "Write duhhkitam mpi. 

2916. One expects a compound meaning “ in the prime of youth ” 
and Tib. rise mo suggests agresthayauvanam^ which is sufficiently 
close to the MS. 

300c. Write nwrttabalotsdho which is practically what the MS. 
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provides and what Tib. translates. So apparently f|C (the 

following character is illegible to me). 

301c. hy apratibalo (Thomas) is certain here and in 302& : cf. 
pJiyir Idog mi nus pa'i and jAyir bzlog stobs imdfa^i and C^. 

302a. Having determined that ariisyem represents artlpi/a- 
dhdtau Lin first forces 'kJimm na on the Tibetan in reliance upon his 
own Sanskrit ; and then bolsters up the latter with “ les versions 
dnqyyadlidtu ” [sfo]. As a matter of fact only has anything for 
dhdtu (U-) and this is no doubt mere amplification, xirupyesu (i.e. 
is the simplest solution. 

3056. This seems hopeless. 

305c. ca tarn is perhaps nearer oittam than ceto. 

315a. Write harmakdlam, 

3166. satdm istam does not convince. Following Tib. I should 
prefer savaristliamaliodaymn, 

317a, smrgasya (Thomas) is probably right. It exactly represents 
Tib., but read 

3206. Write ^samksaye (‘-when one’s karma is exhausted ”). 

3236. Perhaps anyonyaparibrmMtdh. In any case the meaning 
must be “ embraced, caught up with one another 

324d. Tib. and render devatah (cf. 368fZ). 

329c. suTcham cajwitam sarvam is not Sanskrit for “ tout bonheur 
et toute vie” ; mdjmtam parivarjayet is strange counsel. Tib. 
= “ the happiness of all life ” or “ of everythmg living ”, so perhaps 
write jwindm. But ca remains awkward, jlvitasya sukham -would 
be a bolder remedy. 

331d. Write visayair {yul rnams Jcyis) vipralobMtdh (or ""lamhitdh). 

^S^ab. Lin’s readings are barely translatable. Perhaps hrtvdpi 
Buhrtam karma na jndtvd karmanali stkitim (“ even one who has 
performed good /carma, if he knows not the cessation oi karma . . .”). 
In d write pascdttdpena. 

3406. sarva°] Write sarve, 

350c. Perhaps samtrdtd, with sarmh for sarvam in a. 

3636. Tib. == sarvacan^nibarhanah (right ?), 

367d. mandg is not a convinchig alteration oinrnam [sic] ; nunam, 
I think, is. 

3686. Write huddhi^ (Tib. bio yi) for the ridiculous huddluf, 

371d. The versions render devatah 

379c. mdvilamhl is a vox mhili. so 'vilamhl ? 



however, is much shorter than that of ‘Abd al-Ea’uf, and in 
inferior. 


Daka’iik ai-HurHf by ‘Abd al-Ra*iii of Singkel 

Bt a. JOHJfS. 


IXTllC)DUCTIOK ■ 

O rthodoxy, as a., rule, makes less .ap|)ea.l to tke imagination 
than heresy, and this holds true -of .seyenteeiitli'Century 
Sumatran Siifisiii as of mystieisiii elsewhere. Some of the works of 
Shamsud-Din and Hamza lid- the foremost exponents of the heterodox 
pantheistic mysticism of that time, liave been published. ai-Ranirf, 
as an accomplished poleinist, cuts a colouxfid figure whose Tibyan 
fi mahifat al-adyan - lias been ]:)liotographically reproduced. The 
works of 'Abd al-Rahlf, of Singkei, apart from Einkes’ thesis ^ and 
one or two inoiiogra])h,s lur^’^e been oomparatively neglected. 
This neglect is not surprising. His works are largely translations 
and his hivourite subject, the r/Mir (recitation), does not arouse such 
a sympathetic interest as the metaphysical speculations of the 
heterodox which find an echo in form as well as substance in the 
history of Western thought. 

Ill the Dakaik ahHuruf'* howeyer— a commentary on two 
pantheistic lines of Ibii al~'Arabi— find a work interesting, not 
only for its contents but for what it reveals of its author’s personality. 
'Abd al-Ra’uf was a man of great learning and piety. He was born 
about 1615 and died about 1693. He studied in Mecca for nineteen 
years and when he returned home in 1661 had to take lessons in 
Malay. He was in personal contact with two khalifah of the 
Shattariya order, Ahmad Kusliashi and his successor Mulla Ibrahim, 
and in this work he refers sometimes to the one and sometimes to the 
other as his Shaikh. It was from the latter that he received a licet 
to found the Shattariya order in Sumatra, from where it was spread 
rapidly by his pupils throughout the archipelago, especially Java. 
His preoccupation with the dhiJcr and translating shows not so much 

^ Sbamsu’l-Din van Pasai. C. A. O. van Nieuwonhuize ; diss. Leiden, 1945. 
Be Geschriften van Hainzah Pansoeri. Boorenbox ; diss. Leiden, 1933. 

^ Leiden Cod. Or. 3291- See also Bijdragen, yol. 104, p, 337 et seq.f where 
van Nieuwenhuize has published photographic reproductions of the same author s 
Hall ai-Ziil and Shifa’ai-kulub. 

^ Abdoerrauf van Singkel. Rinkes ; diss, Leiden, 1909. 

^ A commentary on these lines also occurs in al-Ramri’s Jawahir al- ulum fi 
kash al-ma‘lum, Marsden Collection, S.O.A.S. MS. 12151, p. 89 eeq. His account, 
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an unoriginal mind as a dedication to the siiiritual welfare of his 
people. Like al-Ghazzali after his return to Baghdad he taught not 
to display his knowledge but to make liimself and others better^ 
Yet in the Daka’ik al-Huruf we find a masterly commentary on 
Ibn ah' Arabics celebrated lines, interpreting them in an orthodox 
sense, which is a considerable tour deforce. It is well constructed and 
closely reasoned. The writer takes hold of the qiiasi-Neo-Platonic 
emanation system so closely associated mth the pantheism of 
Shamsul-Din, and while retaining even the imagery of the 
heterodox, gives it an orthodox interpretation. He affirms at once 
the mtuition of the mystics and the rights of orthodoxy, recognizitig 
the incapacity of human words to express adequately the dependence 
of the world upon God and its existence through Him, and the 
unspeakable reality of the Divine transcendence. 

In the Daka’ik al-Huruf we catch glimpses of a practical charity 
and spiritual awareness not usually associated with Islam. In the 
section proving that God and the world are not identical (as against 
the doctrine of the heterodox) h4.bd al-Ra'uf quotes an alleged 
tradition : “If you remember Him, He will remember you,'' thus 
abandoning primitive Islam’s strict notion of predestination in 
favour of the possibility of co-operation between grace and nature 
implied in this tradition. This is interesting, for here we find a 
representative of orthodoxy accepting freedom of the wiU, though 
in an anonymous collection of tracts,^ possibly attributable to one 
of ShamsuT-Din’s pupils, we find exactly the opposite : “ Do what 
you will for every one is directed to what was created for him." And 
this latter tradition is canonical, whereas the former apparently 
is not. 

We find a similar spirit in 'Abd al-Ka’uf 's citation : “Do not 
judge what your brother says as evil if you can put a good con- 
struction on it." His condemnation of the polemics of al-Ranm is 
unequivocal; “ It is dangerous to accuse another of If you do 
so and it is true, why waste words on it, and if it is not true, the 
accusation will turn back upon yourself.' ^ 

Four manuscripts which contain the Daka’ik al-Huruf in whole or 


1 The Faith and Practice of al-Ghazzali, Montgomery Watt, p. 76. 

2 Marsden Collection, S.O.A.S. MS. 11648. 

® Of. Montgomery Watt, op. cit., p. 135 : If , . . you are correct in your opinion, 
tkank God for it (5c. your condition) and do not corrupt it by calumniating people 
and ruining their reputations, for that is the greatest of vices. 
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ill part have been made available to me by Dr. Voorhoeve for this 
edition,^ viz. 

A. Breda Ethn. Mus. 10061 E.f. 79b-84b, which contains the 
section of the work dealing with the four grades of Tauhid. 

C. Leiden Cod. Or. 7243 f. 51a-68b (Supp. Cat. Van Eonkel 
No. 331), complete but badly written, corrupt in places, and with 
many haplographs. 

D. " Cod. Or. 7351 (Supp. Cat. Van Eonkel No. 749), containing 
five and a half pages of the first part of the work. 

1. Cod. Or. 7643, pp. 124-161 (Supp. Cat. Van Eonkel No. 332), 

an excellent text, with the end missing. 

My edition depends principally on C. and E. Since C., from its 
many imperfections, is not sufficient basis for an edition I omit five 
sections for which C. is the only available text. These are sections 
(fa’edaJi) describing (1) the institution of ike dhikr. The author 
relates how the prophet instructed ‘Ah in it, and this is supported 
by traditions almost certainly apocryphal. (2) The various kinds of 
dhikr. The two primary divisions are into the dUh sirri (silent) and 
the dhikr jahrl (voiced) : Euikes has given a full account of these. 
(3) Traditions recounting the blessings to be obtained through 
recitation of the dhikr. (4) The wiles of Satan to ensnare the 
behever. The author has a word against those who claim it possible 
outwardly to break the law yet inwardly remain close to God. 
(5) The enemies of the faithful which are the world, the devil, the 
untamed will, and the flesh. The only sure protection against them 
is the dhikr. All these topics have been dealt with by the author 
elsewhere and are not essential to the argument. The Khatimah is 
given in full (although C. is the only available text) to round off the 

edition. . . 

E. is nearly perfect, and for a Malay manuscript is excellent, 
although in one or two places C. has the better reading. Moreover E. 
was possibly written during the author’s lifetime, for another piece 
in the same MS. (corrected, perhaps by the author) is dated 

A.H. 1098.2 _ 

The text is not only interesting to students of Indonesian Islam. 

icf. P. Voorhoeve: Bajan Tadjalll, gegevens voor nadere studie over 
Abdurrauf van Singkel. Tijdsobrift voor Ind. Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
vol. 85, p. 114. 

2 Cf. P. Voorhoeve, op. eit., pp. 114-15. 

Explanation of brackets : — , . . ^ 

( ) Haplograph. m text. 

[ ] Reading from different MS. 

< > Spurious words. 
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Its author’s apprenticeship in Mecca and close association with the 
leaders of the Shattariya order reflect the importance of Acheh as 
a Muslim trading centre after the fall of Malacca and illustrate the 
close cultural contact between the periphery and centre of the 
Muslim world. The work thus provides another instance of the 
homogeneity of Islam. Because it shows Malay scholarship at its 
best and is interesthig in its own right I have given a full translation 
of the part of the text edited. My especial thanivs are due to 
Dr. Voorhoeve for ungrudging help and advice in the i^reparation of 
the text, and to Professor Drewes, who revised the translation with 
me, to its very great advantage. 

DakaTk AL Huruf 

"Abd ahKaTif of Shigkel, radiya’llahu 'anhu 
BismilldJd'l-Rakmdnr^^ Al-Jiamdii irUdJii%ld^l 'alma 

najsalm wasifdtahu wa%ashydl a miijmalatan^ wakdna 'ilmulm bihd 
'aid sabili'hijmdli waMatahu, fahiya'ldiahlkatu'l-MuM^^^ : 

segala puji bagi Allah yang telah mengetahui diri-nya dan segala 
sifat-nya dan segala perkara yang maujud pada hal-nya mujmal, 
dan ada-lah pengetahuan-nya akan dia atas jalan ijmal itu mertabat 
wahdat-nya, maka wahdat-nya itu-lah hakikat Muhamadiat. 
TFa ‘alimaJid ynufassalatan wahdna 'ilmuliu bihd 'aid sab%l€l-tafs%l 
wdhidiyyatahu, wa hiyal~hak%katu%insdrdyya : dan yang 

mengetahui dia pada hal mufassal dan ada-lah pengetahuan-nya 
akan dia atas jalan tafsil itu mertabat wahidiat-nya dan wahidiat 
itu-lah hakikat (0.51a) insaniat. WatamasaJid bi'aJiadiyyatiki fa 
sdrat fid-shuhudi min hai&u^l4amsnfihd 'aynaH-huwiyya^ waJiiya H 
-dMtu'l-mutlaha (E. 126) al-ghaibiyya : dan yang menghapuskan 
ia akan dia dengan ahadiat-nya, maka jadi-lah ia pada pandang 
daripada pehak hapus pada ahadiat itu keadaan huwiat, dan 
huwiat itu-lah pada istilah kaum, dzat yang mutlak yang ghaib. 
Falaisat al-ashyddL bi'aynin wald bigJmirm^ hdkadkd md ashdra bihi 
fdl-nususi'l-kuFdrdyya wa'l-aMdl^i'l-salilJia al-nahawiyya : maka 
tiada segala perkara itu keadaan Hak Ta^ala dan tiada lain 
daripada-nya pun, demikian-lah yang telah di-isharatkan akan dia 
dalam beberapa nukil kuran dan beberapa segala hadith nabi yang 
sahih. Wa^l-saldtu wa%saldmu 'aid sayyidind Muhammadin 
Mmirfl-hanyya, wa 'aid dlihi wasahbihi nujumi ^al-hudd liynan salaka 
bi’lldhi ^ waU'lldM maslaha'l-Ahmadiyya, Dan rahmat AUah dan 

^ Following Malay translation. Original reading : wa’llah. 
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salam-nya atas penghulu kita Muhammad yang sa-baik2 manusia 
dan atas segala keluarga-nya dan segala sahabat-nya yang upama 
bintang tujuan bagi barang siapa yang menjalan dengan tolong 
4Jlah dan karna Allah jalan yang di-bangsakan kapada nabi kita 
Muhaimnad s.a.w. (E. 127) Tfa ba‘du ada pun kemudian dan itu 
maka ketahui oleh-mu, hai yang menjalani jalan_ Allah! bahawa 
sa-nya ada-lah bagi kaum Sufi itu beberapa istdah tiada mengetahui 
ka melainkan yang ia daripada jenis mereka itu jua. Dan barang 
siapa mengetahui dia, neschaya patut-lah_ ia memutala ahkan 
seffala kitab karangan mereka itu, dan barang siapa tiada mengetahui 
dia, neschaya tiada-lah hams bagi-nya yang demikian itu Kata 
Shaikh Muhyi’l-Din ibn al-=Axabi r.a.‘a : “ Nahm Mmmn 

tuharramu mutdWatu hutuUnd '' erti-nya : Bahawa ada-lah kami 
suatu kaum yang haram memutala'ahkan segala kitab kami, ya'ni 
apabila tiada ia tahu akan segala istilah mereka itu. Maka sa-yogia- 
nya-lah iangan di-niudah-mudahkan segala perkataan mereka 
itu (C. 51b), karna kata mereka itu saperti kata Tuhan mereka 
itu. Maha. sa-teiigah daripada segala kata mereka rtu mutashabihat, 
maka barang siapa mengambil ma‘na-nya saperti ma‘na-nya yang 
ma'ruf (E. 128) pada antara segala ahl al-zahir neschaya ]adi 
kafir ia. Maka apabila tiada kite mengetahui akan istilah mereka 
itu, hendak-lah kita serahkan kata mereka itu kapada dm mereka 
itu iua, dan jangan kite munkir akan dia. Firman Allah ta ala ; 
“ Wci/man yu‘min bi’llaJd yalidi halhahu, ^ erti-nya . Barang s^pa 
perchaya akan Allah, neschaya di-tunjoki-nya hati nya. an 
demikian lagi, barang siapa perchaya akan kata ahlu’llah, neschaya 
di-tunjoki AUah ia akan ma'na kata mereka itu. Maka pertama 

deraiat itu iMwera, kemudian maka derajat 

Bermula sa-tengah daripada segala istilah mereka itu 
Huruf‘aliydt: maka di-kehendaki mereka itu dengan dia segala 
a‘ym M’imt daripada pehak ta'yin ^-nya pada mertabat wahdat, 
dan ada-lah sakahan ka’inat itu di-sana di-namai akan dia w 
^dt yang tiada sah dalam-nya takaththur. Dan MM i g_ai lyya 
pun nama-nya pada sa-tengah karangan mereka itu, dan sa-tengah 
daripada-nya dJmrd amuU. Maka di-kehendaki mereka itu 

1 Qur. 64 : 11. 

2 C. : di-tunjoki Allah akan hati-nya. 

3 C. : ta'ayyun. . 11 ,+ 

4 C. : E. altered by a later hand to : m.r.t.k.D.t. 

® D. : ghaib. 
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deiigan dia ^ di-sini ta 'ayyiin awwal, dan wahdat pmi nama-nya, 
dan sa-tengah daripada-nya liuwiat ; maka di-kekendaki mereka 
itu deiigan dia dhat daripada pehak gliaib-nya, dan knwiat itn 
kinayat daripada ahadiat Hak Ta'ala. Ada pun ahadiat itu pada 
istilah yang mengarang Tuhfah, maka ia-itu mertabat la ta'ayyun 
nama-nya, iantu kunM dhat. Dan wabdat itu mertabat ta'ay 5 nin 
awwal naina-nya, ia-itu hakilcat Mubainmadiat ; dan -wahidiat itu 
mertabat ta'ayyun thani nama-nya, ia-itu hakikat insaniat. Dan 
terkadang di-namai pula akan wabdat itu ahadiat karna ia barzakh, 
ya'ni perantaraan antara ahadiat dan wahidiat. Maka tiap-tiap 
yang mengantarai itu bertemu kesudah-sudahaii ^ pehak-nya dengan 
yang di-antarai-nya, dan daripada pehak itu-lah dapat di-namai 
wahdat itu ahadiat. 

Maka ada-lah di-upamakan oleh Shaikh kita pada sa-tengah 
daripada segala karangan-nya, bahawa ahadiat (E. 130) itu Ui3ama 
tirs, ya'ni kertas yang lapang ini, tiada ada dalam-nya sa-suatii 
(C. 52a) kayd jua pun 'Dan wahdat itu upania nuktah yang dalam 
tirs ini. Dan wahidiat itu upama alif atau lain-nya daripada segala 
huxuf yang nyata ia daripada nuktah. Maka ada-lah segala huruf ^ 
itu kesempurnaan dan kenyataan nuktah jua, bukan ia daripada 
pehak ta'ayyun dan bukan lain daripada-nya daripada pehak 
wujud. Dan ada-lah nuktah itu tiada di-luar tirs dan ada-lah ia 
wahdat ; maka sakalian huruf itu dalam-nya mujmal dan ada-lah 
segala huruf itu kathrat, maka ^ nyata nuktah itu pada ^ tiap-tiap 
sa-suatu daripada-nya dengan sa-kira-kira penerimaan-nya. 
Bermula apabila hasil-lah bagi sa-sa-orang memandang wahdat 
dalam kathrat dan kathrat dalam wahdat, neschaya ada-lah ia 
beroleh pangkat yang tinggi. 

Dan lagi pula di-upamakan oleh Shaikh kita dengan suatu upama 
akan menghampirkan kapada pahain kita saperti (E. 131) dhihn 
kita : maka tatkala sunyi ia daripada menta'akkulkan sa-suatu, 
maka ada-lah ia upama la ta'ayyun, dan tatkala ia memulai 
menta'akkulkan dia, maka ada-lah ia upama ta'ayyun awwal, dan 
tatkala lanjut-lah ia kapada pehak yang di-kehendaki,® ada-lah 
ia upama ta'ayyun thani. Maka ini-lah akhir kenyataan '^-nya 
sa-tengah daripada segala istilah mereka itu serta dua mithal yang 

^ C. : dhura. 2 C. : no duplication. 

2 B. breaks off. ^ C. : + ia 4 tu. 

® C. : om. ® C. daripada-nya maka. 

^ C. E, : kenyata-nya. 




di-upamakan oleli Sliaikli kita karna mengliampirkaii kapada 
paliam kita supaya kita ketalmi akan perbedzaan antara la ta'ayyun 
dan ta'ay)am awwal clan ta-ayyiin thani yang di-namai olek 
sa-tengah niereka itii dengan ahacliat, waMat, waHdiat itu, 
Bermula maksucl ^ inenyatakan segala istilah yang telak tersebut 
itu, supaya nieiiiudabkan bagi orang yang berkehendak kapada 
mengetahui ma'na dua bait daripada sba'ir karangan Shaikh 
Muliy al-Din ibn al-'Arabi yang tersebut dalam kitab Mandzil 
aWtiMn'yya itu, demildaii btuiynnya :~ 

Kumid limufa7t^aliydtin lam nukal 
Muta^alUkatin f% dhurd a^ldH-hulal 
Ana anta flM wa naknu antoi wa ania hu 
Wa%kidluf%huli%fasal'am7nan%vasal,^ 
erti-nya: Telah ada kita sakalian beberapa huruf yang amat 
tinggij belum pai lagi di-jadikan (C. 52b) akan kita dengan firman 
kun dan ada-lah kita muta^allik dengan segala hal kita, dan 
ada-lah yang demikian itu dalam kepala-kepala segala bukit, ya^ni 
kemunchak-nya. Aku engkau dalam-nya, dan kami engkau, dan 
engkau la, dan sakalian pada huwa itu la jua — maka tanya 
oleh-mu orang yang wasal. Maka di-kehendaki oleh Shaikh dengan 
kata-nya : Telah ada kita sakalian beberapa huruf yang amat 
tinggi, belum pai lagi di-jadikan akan kita ’’ itu, ya^ni telah ada 
kita pada azal beberapa haka’ik ghaibiyyat yang thabit sakalian 
dalam hadra t^ilmu Haldc ta‘ala, [belum pai lagi kita di-jadikan],^ 
dan belum pai lagi muta'allik dengan kita \^vl%jdd, ya^ni kun. 
Dan di-kehendaki dengan (E. 133) kata-nya : dan ada-lah kita 
muta^allik dengan segala hal kita’itu, ya^ni ada-lah kita sakalian 
masing2 muta^allik dengan segala hal kita dan segala hukum kita 
dan segala rupa kita. Maka bahawa sa-nya bagi tiap2 ^ maujud itu 
ada mahiyat-nya dan ada hal-nya dan ada mertabat-nya dan ada 
hukum-iiya, dan ada-lah sakalian itu azaliyat, ya^ni kadim. Dan 
di-kehendaki dengan kata-nya; “dan ada-lah yang demikian 
dalam kepala kepala ^ segala bukit ’’ itu, ya^ni ta^ayyun awwal 
yang di-namai akan dia wahdat pada istilah kaum. Dan di-kehendaki 
dengan kata-nya : “ aku engkau dalam-nya dan kami engkau dan 
engkau ia ’’ itu, ya^ni daripada pehak tiada bedza sa-tengah-nya 
daripada sa-tengah-nya pada mertabat itu, tetapi aku itu aku jua, 
dan engkau itu engkau jua. Mi^dl bild : saperti (E. 134) 

kamiL Manazil al-Insaniyya not in Brockelmann. 

* C. + yang. ® 0. : om. 


^ C. + pada. ® Metre 
® C. : Dittograpliy in E. 
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ayer sa-titek di-gugurkan ka-dalani laut, niaka tatkala * tiada-lali 
kita dapat Hieinbedzakan dia daripada laut, maka dapat kita kata 
ayer itu laut dan laut itu ayer, tetapi laut itu laut jua dan ayor itu 
ayer jua, tiada dapat bertukar2, kerana kata inereka itu : Al-Jia^d - 
iku ia tmiMihu,” erti-uya : segala kaka’ik itu tiada dapat bertukar. 
Dan demikian lagi, tatkala tiada-lah kita mgat akan ayer sa-titek 
itu sebab bairaii (C. 63a) kita daripada memaudang laut, maka 
tatkala itu dapat Icita kata sakalian itu laut. Dan di-kehendaki 
dengan kata-nya ; “ dan sakalian pada limva ia jua ” itu, ya‘ni 
ada-lah sakalian-irya pada mertabat ahadiat daripada pebak tamas 
dalani-nya ia jua, kerana tiada nienerinia di-sana lain daripada nama 
huwa, dan ia-lali di-namai hadrat “ ho, sTvxi mo aJiu dan segala 
hadrat yang di-bawali-nya di-namai hadrat “ Wahmca (E. 135) 
ma‘alcum ainamd huntum”.^ Kata Shaikh kita dalain® Surat 
al-Sa‘<idat ^ pada mensharahkan kata ^ ini, demikian bunyi-nya : 

“ yiisinru, — rahimahu’lldJiu, — ila’l-huriifi Jmnaha, ay ba‘da 
tojdwuzi’ l-dhuncati wa’l-kullati’l-lati liiya ntuntohd to ayyun 
al-ilmi wa tamyizihi bi’l-hurufi wa'l-asmd'i talcunu flhi huwa,’’ 
erti-nya : di-isharatkan oleh musamiif, di-kasehani Allah ta‘ala jua 
kira-nya akan dia, kapada segala huruf di-sana, erti-nya kemudian 
daripada melalui kemunchak dan kepala bukit yang ia kesudah- 
sudahan® ta'ayyun dan kesudah-sudahan tamyiz dengan segala 
huxuf dan asma ada-lah sekalian huruf itu dalam-nya la jua. Dan 
di-kehendaki dengan kata-nya : “ maka tanya oleh-mu orang 

wasil ” itu, ya'ni apabila kau-kehendaki mengetahui yang demikian 
itu, maka tanya oleh-mu orang yang sampai kapada pengetahuan 
itu; maka apabila kau-tanya akan dia, neschaya di-beri-nya 
jawab (E. 136) akan dikau daripada yang demddau itu. 
Wa’llaku a‘lam. 

Bermuda basil ma'na yang dalam dua bait itu bahawa ada-lah 
kita sakalian pada ta'ayyun awwal yang ia hadrat ‘ilmu ijmali itu, 
haka’ik ghaibiyyah rrama-nya, dan shu’un dhatiyyah pun nama-nya, 
tiada bedza sa-tengah-nya daripada sa-tengah-nya pada pehak 
ijmal-nya. Dan ada-lah shu’un itu pada hadrat ta'ayyun thani 
yang ia hadrat 'ilmu tafsili ’’ a'yan thabitah nama-nya. Maka pada 
hadrat itu bedza sa-tengah-nya daripada sa-tengah-nya maka bumi 
dengan rupa bumi-nya dan langit dengan rupa langit, dan binatang 
dengan rupa binatang-nya dan manusia dengan rupa manusia-nya 

1 C. -1- itu. * Qur., 57 : 4. ® 0. -f- al-kitab. 

^ Unidentified. ® C. + shaikh, ® G. : no duplication. ^ C. : tafsii. 
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dan jin dan rupa jin-nya dan mala'ikat dengan rupa maladkat-nya 
dan lain-nya dari itu pnn masing-masing dengan kelakuan-nya yang 
tertentu dengan dia, pada hal tiadadali (C. 53b) dapat kata^ di-sana 
ya'iii pada liadrat ta'ayyun al-thani (E. 137) : '' Aku engkau 

dan kanii engkau dan engkau la ’’ daxipada peliak ia sudali ^ 
masing-masing dengan kelakuan-nya yang tertentu dengan dia. 
Dan ada-lali sakalian itu kadim daxipada pebak ta 'alluk blmu 
kapada-nya, maka apabila naik pandang kita kapada kesudak- 
siidaban ® ta'ayyun ya‘ni kapada ta'aj^yun awwal yang ia liadrat 
ijmal itu. nescliaya dapat di-kata di-sana : '' aku engkau dan kami 
engkau dan engkau ia dan sakalian itu itu la/’ ^ daxipada pehak 
tanias ya'ni hapus dalam-nya segala kuyud. Sapexti kata 
sa^yidna ‘Ali ^ : — 

Fa'l-huUu hubild mifff 


In utUkat kuyuduhu 
Wal-kiillunalmuydfatd 
Li'amiand Jiuducluhu, 

exti-nya : Sakalian-nya itu la jua ® dengan tiada sbakjika 
di-liapuskan segala tambatan-nya dan ta^ayyun-nya ; dan sakalian 
itu kita, kai orang muda,'^ karena kita segala kingga-nya. Kata 
Skaikk kita dalam kitab® Ifddat al-Rahndniyya pada mentafsixkaii 
ma'na kata ini, demikian bunyi-nya : '' Fa’l-kuUu Hu min liai&ul- 
pmsu flhi tva^nmihdu 'hd^dri 14aU hiya muktaddl-ia'ayyuni, 
fold ishdrata thamma illd lahu lihaldkihd fiM^ Id Ukaunihd sdmt 
huwa IFannahd JmduduJm, wahududulm muHaharatun lahu 
fVl-zuliuri wal-buiuni %nda ahWl-%ydn/' exti-nya: maka sakalian 
itu la jua daxipada (E. 138) pekak kapus sakalian ® dalam-nya — 
ya'ni dalam [kuwa yang ia] kinayat daxipada akadiat itu — dan 
daxipada pekak lenyap dalam-nya segala atkar yang ia bexkekalan 
dengan ta'ayyun. Maka tiada-lak iskarat di-sana melainkan bagi- 
nya, dan ada-lah sebab yang demikian itu karna binasa segala 
atkar dalam-nya, tiada karna sakalian pada asal-nya bukan ia la, 
kemudian maka jadi la — maka ia-itu mukal, karna sakalian 
itu segala kingga-nya dan ta'ayyun-nya dan ada-lak segala kingga- 


^ C. : di-kata. 

® C. : no duplication. 

® Probably spurious. Metre : Rajaz. 
’ C. E. : mudah. 

® D. + itu. 

0 -j- nya. 


2 D. resumes beginning “ pun 
^ C. : sekalian itu la. 

C. : juga. 

8 4- yang bernama. Unidentified. 
■1® D. : huwa itu yang. 
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ava itu mii‘tabar bagi-nya pada zabir dan batni pada orang yang 
menpunya-i pandang yang nyata. Ini-lali akMr kata Shaddi. 
Maka nyata-labi Bengali kata ini baliawa hamba itu hamba pa, 
dan Tuban itu Tuban jua ; tiada dapat hamba itu (C. 54a) menja i 
Tuhan, dan Tuban itu menjadi hamba. Sebab itu-lah di-kata oleh 
sa-tengah mereka itu : “ Al-‘Mu ‘abdun wa^in tarakka,^ wa l-rablm 
rabbun, wa’in tamzzala” erti-nya : yang hamba itu hamba 
(B. 139) jua dan jikalau ia naik kapada itlak <yang> sa-kali pun, dan 
Tuhan itu Tuhan jua, dan jikalau ia turun pada pebak tajalli pada 
baiang rupa yang di-kehendaki-nya sa-kali pun. Maka tiada-lah 
hams bagi hamba itu « mengata : “ Aim engkau dan kami eiigkau 
dan engkau la dan sakalian la ” atau mengata ; Yang ham la itu 
keadaan Tuhan dan Tuhan itu keadaan hamba,” sa-lama ada lagi la 
ingat akan diri-nya. Melainkan® menghikayatkan hikayat 
pekerjaan yang pada azal dahulu daripada nyata-nya dan tamjnz 
nya pada hadiat itu jua lagi daripada pehak tamas dalam-nya, ma -a 
ia-itu sah. di-kata demikian itu. 

Bermula jikalau di-kata oleh sa-sa-orang “ Aku engkau atau kami 
engkau, atau engkau ia, atau sakahan ® ia , serta di-kehen a u nya 
dengan kata-nya aku engkau atau kami engkau, atau engkau la, itu 
pada azal ya'ni pada ta'ayyun awwal daripada pehak ijma, a am^ 
nya, dan di-kehendaM-nya dengan kata-iiya : “ atau sakahan la 
itu pada (B. 140) ahadiat daripada pehak tamas dalam-nya maka 
ia-itu benar. Maka dengan kata ini sa-yogia-nya kita ta’l^^lkan kata 
Tuhfah : “ Wa ammo, min haithu’l-haBkutu, fa’l-kullu hum l- 
Haki; erti-nya : Ada pun daripada pehak hakikat, ya‘m asal, 
maka sakalian itu ia-itu Hakk. Dan jangan di-ambil ■'apa a 
zahir-nya, kerana zahir-nya tempat tergelinchir segala orang yang am. 
Dan jikalau di-kehendaki-nya dengan katamya “aku engkau 
dan kami engkau ” itu sekarang, kemudian daripada nyata saka^iar 
itu, neschaya tiada-lah benar jikalau kata-nya itu, istimewa 
pula ‘jikalau ® ia mengata sakalian la. Kata Shaikh Jimai 
demikian bmrjd-nya : “ Fa'in Mia ^’nun [li sha ^ aidant 
ana anta flha kahla mhUrind watamayyuzind wa ta‘ayyumna b 

iC.:om. ^D.ends. 

»C. + yaiig. ‘C.:om. 

»C.+ aya C. + nya. 

■’Al-Tulfa al-mursala ila’l-Nabi, by Fadlu’llab. Of. Broekelmann, Supp. 1. 
p. 617. 

® 0. : Misplaced after mengata in E. ^ C -t- nya. 

w 0. E. : Junaidi. Cf. Br. S. 1 354. “ 0. E. : om. 
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ahhdmim, fasadalpa'' eiti-nya : Maka jikalau di-kata oleh suatu 
slia'n bagi suatii sba’ix yang lain : “ Aku engkan pada hadrat yang 
tinggi itn dahuln daripada nyata kita dan daliuiu daripada 
berbedza-bedza (E. 141) kita dan daMlu daripada ta'ayyun kita 
dengan segala kiikum kita maka ia-itu benar kata-nya. WaHn 
Icdlat jumla min al-im'uni li sha^nin ndhnu anta wa anta nahnu, 
fasadaha,’- dsin jika di-kata olek beberapa jumlah daripada segala 
sha’n bagi snatu sba’n kami dahnln daripada nyata kita kami 
engkaii dan (G. 54b) engkaii kami maka sakalian ^ itu benar. 
Waba'^da 'hzuJiuri wa%ta%yyuni falaisat hisadihatin Wanna 
Wl-mhufi huhnan wa Wl-butum hukmany fahukmu’l-butuni 
Jmkmu'ldcumuni, waJmkmu'hzuhuri hukmu'l-wujud, dan jika 
di-kebendaki-nya dengan kata-nya yang demikian itu kemudian 
daripada nyata-nya dan ta'ayyun-nya, maka tiada sakalian ^ itu 
benar karna bagi zahir itu suatu hukum dan bagi batin itu suatu 
hukum, maka hukum batin itu hukum 'adam dan hukum zahir itu 
hukum wujud. Ini-lah akhir kata Shaikh Junaid^ radiya’Ua- 
lu *anhu, 

Maka dengan kata ini sa-yogia-nya-lah bagi sa-sa-orang jangan 
(E. 142) ia menyamporkan antara dua hulcum itu sa-lama ada lagi 
ia ingat akan diri-nya karna kata sa-tengah mereka itu : Al-Mmil 
yuH% likulli dM hakkin hakkahu wa likulli dM fadlin fadlahu/’ 
erti-nya : Orang yang sempurna itu memberikan bagi tiap-tiap ^ 
yang empunya hakk itu hakk-nya dan bagi tiap2 yang empunya 
kelebehan itu kelebehan-nya, ya'ni tiada mahu ia menyamporkan ^ 
segala pekerjaan yang berlain-lainan saperti menyamporkan hadrat 
‘ilmu dengan hadrat takwin karena terkadang yang sah pada hadrat 
^ilmu itu tiada sah pada hadrat takwin. Saperti sa-orang mengata, 
bahawa ada-lah 'alam atau segala perkara ini 'ayn al-Hakk, ya'ni 
keadaan Hakk ia-itu sah pada hadrat ahadiat daripada pehak tamas 
dalam-nya jua saperti upama ayer sa-titek yang jatoh ka-dalam laut 
yang telah tersebut itu, dan tiada sah pada hadrat takwin, ya‘ni 
hadrat yang kemudian daripada mengadakan rupa malum pada 
(E. 143) a^yan kharijiyah ini. Maka nyata-lah bagi kita bedza 
antara dua hadrat itu dengan dalil kata ini dan dengan dalil tiada 
takalluf® pada hadrat llmu dan takalluf^ pada hadrat takwin. 
Maka tiada-lah harus bagi kita menchamporkan kedua-nya pada 


1 C. + nya. 

^ C. + sa-orang. 

’ C. : taklif. 

JRAS. APRIL, 1955. 


2 0. + nya. 

® C. : Dittography in E. 


3 C, E. : Junaidi. 
« C. : taklif. 
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hukum Kata Shaikh kita : " Wa’l-mM min da’b ^ al-jdUlm 
WmU, Id arnimmr erti-nya: Bemula yaiig ^ menyamporkan 
segala pekerjaaa yang berlain-lainan itu sa-tengah daripada ^at 
segala orang yang jahU akan Allah tiada segala yang tahn akan Dia 
Upama — hild tasMnh — pada menghimpunkan masa alah 
‘avniyah dan ghairiyah saperti upama segala pengetahuan yang 
dalam hati kita. Maka tatkala ia (0. 55a) tetap dengan ijniahnya 
Iasi hapus dalam hati kita dan tiada-lah kita lihat pada ketika itu 
melainkan dixi kita jua, maka tatkala itu dapat kita kata akan dia 
(E. 144) ‘ayn kita daripada pehak yang tersebut itu. Dan tatkala 
Mta nyatakan-lah ia dengan menyebut dia atau dengan menyuratkan 
dia pada loh upama-nya neschaya tiada-lah dapat kita kata akan 
dia ‘ayn kita. Dan lagi pula suatu mithal saperti segala huruf yang 
dua-puloh dua-lapan itu. Maka tatkala ia terbuni dalam dawat 
ada-lah ia =ayn dawat, dan tatkala ia pada hujong kalam maka 
ada-lah ia ‘ayn hujong kalam, dan tatkala ia tersurat « dalam loh 
maka ada-lah ia lain daripada dawat dan lain daripada kalam. Dan 
lagi pula suatu mithal : saperti segala ranting dan chawang dan 
segala daun, maka tatkala terkandong sakalian itu dalam biji, 
daripada pehak lenyap ta ‘ayyun sakalian dalam-nya, maka sakalian 
itu dapat di-kata akan dia ‘ayn biji daripada pehak yang tersebut 
itu; dan tatkala nyata-lah sakalian « itu masing-masmg dengan 
ketktuan-nya, maka (E. 145) ia-itu lain daripada biju Dan jangan 
di-sangka pada ’ perkataan itu bahawa ada-lah sakalian itu dahulu- 
nya ‘ayn biji kemudian maka berphidah ® kapada yang lain daripada- 
nya ; maka yang demikian itu muhal ada-nya, hanya yang biji itu 
biji jua dan yang ranting dan chawang itu ranting dan chawang jua 
dan yang daun itu daun jua, jikalau belum pai lagi keluar la dan 
biji sa-kali pun.® Yang haka’ik itu tiada dapat berchampor dan 
tiada dapat bertukar “ hanya yang dapat bertukar itu mithal ya‘ni 
rupa jua. Maka ini-lah tiga mithal yang menghampirkan kapada 
paiiam kita pada mengetahui masa’alat ‘ainiyat dan ghairiyat itu. 

Bermula hash perkataan ini bahawa alam atau segala perkara uii 
bukan ia sa-kali-kah keadaan Hakk Ta‘ala dan bukan la lam 
daripada-nya pun dengan lain yang mustakill sendiri-nya. Kata 
pbaikb Sadr al-Din Kunawii* khalifat Shaikh Muhyi’l- (0. 55b) 

10.: ‘adat. *0.: om. =0. K: ijmalan. 

1 0. : di-surat. ' 0. -1- nya. ® C. -1- nya. 

1 C. : om. * G. + ia. ® C. -t- dan. 

1“ C. duplicates. n 0. A. : kawan. i^ 0. E. ; mustakil- 

“Of. Br. 0.1, 449.S.1 792/3. 
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Din ibn al-'^Aiabi (E. 146) kaddasa’Uali Sirrahumma pada 
inengliikayatkaix paRdang orang yang semptiriia ma'rifat-nya, 
demikian bunyi-nya : IFa-m’a nafsahu wahuUa shai'in min 

wajJiin gham%SakM wamin wajMn sha^nahu wamin wajhin 'aynahu, 
wa ra'al-Hakka mir'dtan yard fiha tafdsila alywdli 'ayniJii^ 
Jcamd yard 'aynahu mazhamn U-wujudi'l-HakUy Mila ^dlika fl 
dnin wahidin,'' erti-nya : Telak di-lihat 'arif diri-nya dan tiap4iap 
sa-snatu pada suatu pebak lain daripada Hakk dan pada suatu 
pehak pekerjaaii-nya, dari suatu pebak keadaan-nya, dan di-libat- 
iiya Hakk ta'ala cbeiinin di-libat dalam-nya segala tafsil bal 
diri-nya saperti ia melibat akan^ diri-nya tempat nyata bagi 
wujud Hakk ta^ala, maka ada-lah segala pandang yang demikian 
itu pada suatu masa jua. Maka nyata-lab dengan kata ini babawa 
alam atau segala perkara ^ tiada-lab ia 'ayn sa“kali2 dan tiada ia 
gliaic yang mustakill dan tbabit 'ayn dan tbabit gbair pun. 

Dan ada-lab Hakl^ ta^ala (E. 147) itu cbermin bagi orang yang 
'arif, maka di-bbat dalam-nya segala tafsil bal dixi-nya ; dan ia pun 
cbermin bagi Tuban-nya, maka Tuhan-nya melibat dalam-nya diri- 
nya dan segala asma-nya dan segala sifat-nya dengan sa-kira-kira 
peneriniaan-nya, tiada dengan sa-kira-kira Tuhan-nya karna 
Tuban-nya itu tiada bagi-nya bingga pada pebak dbat-nya. Maka 
sebab itu-lab berubab-ubab tajalli Tuban-nya dalam-nya sebab 
berubab-ubab penerimaan-nya dan segala bal-nya saperti upama 
berubab-ubab rupa dalam cbermin itu, sebab berubab-ubab 
penerimaan cbermin jua. 

Translation 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. Praise be 
to God — Who knows Himself, His Attributes and all things in 
general, and this Imowledge of them in their generabty is His grade 
of Walida^ which is the Keality that is Muhammad ; Who knows 
them in their particularity, and this Imowledge of them in particular 
is His grade of Wdhidiyya, which is the Keality of Man. He 
obliterates them m Himself through His grade of Alicdiyya, and 
they appear identical with His Self {Huwiyya), which in Sufi 
terminology is His Absolute and Hidden Essence. For things are 
not He nor are they other than He, as many verses of the Quran and 
canonical traditions of the Prophet show. — And prayer and peace 
be upon our lord Muhammad, the finest of creation, and upon bis 
^ C. E. : ‘ayniyat. ^ C. : om. ® G. ,+ itu. 
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household and companions, the stars of guidance to those who 
iourney to God, Who has granted us the path of Ahmad^. 

Know oh ye who follow the path of God, that the Sufis use 
several technical terms that only their associates understand. 
A person who understands these may study their books, but mie who 
does not should leave them alone. As Shaikh Muhyi l-Din i m 
al ‘ 4.rabi said ; “ "We are a people whose books are forbidden, 
that is, for a person who does not understand their technical terms. 
In that case it is better not to use their expressions, for their words 
are as those of their Lord. Moreover some of these terms of theirs 
have a double meanir^ and any one who takes them in the sense that 
ordinary people (i.e. non-initiates) understand is an unbeliever. 
If ever we do not understand these terms we should leave them to 
them (i.e. Sufis), not disavow them, for the Quran says (64 : 11) : 
“ Whoever believes in God, He will guide his heart. And si^arly : 
“ If a man believes the words of the Men of God, God wiU show him 
their meaning.” The first stage is faith {Imam), the second certamty 


Among these technical terms is the Huruf ‘Ahyat, and they use it 
to indicate the essences of existents {a‘ydn kd’indt) regarded as 

individuated at the grade Wahda. . . . . t. 

At that grade all existents are called “ Predispositions m Essence 
(shu’un dhdt) and it is wrong to assume manifoldness there, in 
other of the Sufi writings they are known as the Hidden Reahties 
or “ The Peaks of the Highest Hills ”. Here they use these names to 
designate the first determination also called WaUa and by some 
Humyya, and by them they mean the Essence considered as hidden, 
Huwiyya being another expression for Ahadiyya. In the terminology 
of the author of the Tuhfa, however, AljMiyya is the grade of non- 
determination, in other words the Innermost Essence ; WaUa tha,t 
of the first determination, which is the Reahty that is Muhai^a , 
and Wdhidiyya that of the second determination, which is the 
Reality of Man. Sometimes WaJda too is caUed AlmUyya because it 
is an intermediary between Ahadiyya and Wdhidiyya, and since 
anything which acts as an intermediary is m contact with those 
t.'hmgs between which it functions as an intermediary at its 
extremities, from this aspect Wahda may be cahed Ahdiyya. 

In some of his writings our Shaikh has compared Aludiyya to a 
blank sheet of paper without anything written on it, so : — ^ 
WaM^, is renresented by a mark upon the paper so : and 
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Wahidiyya by an AUf or any other letter formed from the mark. 
Each letter is an expression and fulfilment (of the potentialities) of 
the mark ; it is not it from the standpoint of determination, not 
other than it from the standpoint of being. This mark, which does 
not exist apart from the blank sheet, represents WaMa, for all 
letters, however manifold, are combined within it, and it is displayed 
in each one of them according to its receptivity. When a man is able 
to contemplate unity in diversity and diversity in unity he has 

reached a high rank. 

Our Shaikh has given another example to make this easier to 
understand. It is as with our intelligence : When it is not thinking 
of any particular thing, that corresponds to non-determination; 
when it beguis to think of it, that is the first determination, and 
when it proceeds still further to what is desired, that is the second 
determination. This is the end of our Shaikh’s explanation of some 
of the Sufi terms with two examples to help us understand them, and 
distinguish between non-determination, the first determination and 
the second determination, which others of them have called Aliadiyya, 
WaMa, and Wahidiyya. 

The intention of explaining these terms is to simplify matters for 
those who wish to understand the meaning of two verses from Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s poem in his Kitab Manazil al-Insaniyya which run as 

follows : — . , , - -L j. 

“ We were lofty letters, (yet) unuttered, held latent m the highest 

peaks of the hills ; I am you in Him and we are you, and you are He ; 
and all is He in Him— ask those who have attained.” 

(The author translates with a gloss : We were lofty letters, not yet 
brought into existence by the word “ be ”, held latent with our 
conditions in the highest peaks of the lulls . . .) 

By ; “ We were lofty letters, not yet brought into existence,” the 
Shaikh means that in pre-eternity we were hidden realities existmg 
in God’s knowledge, as yet unformed, for there had not yet been 

applied to us the word of creation “be”. And by: “We were held 

in latency with our conditions,” he means that we were all, each of us 
held in latency together with our states, definitions and forms, for 
every existence has its quiddity {rmUya), states, grade, and defini- 
tions, and all these are pre-eternal— i.e. from all etermty. By: 
“ That was so in the highest peaks of the hills,” he means the &st 
determination which in Sufi terminology is called WaMa ; aM when 
he says : “ I am you in Him and we are you and you are He, he 
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means that this is so from the standpoint that things are still 
undifferentiated one from another at that grade, but that neverthe- 
less I am I and you are you. Here is a simile implying no antliro- 
poiiiorphisni : It is lil^e a drop of water that is cast into the sea — 
when it is impossible for us to distinguish it from the sea, we may say 
the water is the sea and the sea is the water — ^yet the sea remains the 
sea and the drop of water the drop of water, for, as they say, realities 
cannot be converted. In the same way when we do not think of the 
drop of water through our awe at the sight of the sea, Ave may also 
say all is sea. 

When he says : All in Him are He,” he means that all, at the 
grade of Walida regarded as obliterated in Him, is He, for at that 
grade no other name is applicable to tliem ; this is also knovm as the 
grade '' There is nothing with Him ”, and the grades below it are 
named He is with you wheresoever you are ”. 

In his Surat al-Sa^adat explaining this our Shahvh says : The 
author — ^may God be merciful to him — is alluding to the letters 
there which — after they have passed beyond the peaks and crests 
of the hills which are the limit of the differentiation knowledge can 
make through letters and names — ^in Him are He.” And when he 
says : Ask those who have attained,” he means that if you wish 
to understand this, ask those who have attained tliis knowledge and 
they will explain it to you. God laioweth best. 

The meaning of these two verses is that when we are at the grade 
of the first determmation, which is that of existence as general ideas, 
and is known as The Hidden Realities ” and '' Predispositions in 
the Essence” we are undifferentiated one from another from the 
standpoint of our generality. But these same Predispositions at the 
grade of the second determination which is that of particularized 
knowledge, are called the fixed prototypes ” {a'ydn thahita), and 
at that grade differentiation has taken place, so that the earth has its 
own particular form and so has the sky ; likewise the beasts, man, 
the jinn, the angels, and the rest of creation, with everything in its 
own shape at that, and at that grade — i.e. the second determina- 
tion — ^we cannot say '' I am you and we are you and you are He ”, as 
each entity possesses its own determinateness. Yet, when regarded 
as objects of the Divine Enowledge all is pre-eternal, so that when 
our gaze rises to the farthest limit of determination, i.e. the first 
determination which is the grade at which thmgs exist in general, 
then we may say : I am you and we are you and you are He and 
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all is He/ ’ from the standpoint that all determinations are obliterated 
in Him. ils om And all is He mthout any doubt 

when it is freed from its deteriiiiiiationSj and all is we, oh youth, for 
in us the emanation has reached its ultimate goal.’’ In his book 
Ifadat al-Rahmani377a, in explanation of this our Shaikh says: 

And all is He from the standpoint of its obliteration in Him/’ 
i.e. in Huwa^ which is another expression for Ahadiyya, '' and from 
the aspect that the distinguishing features concomitant with the 
determinations vanish in Him ; there is no allusion there except to 
Him from the standpoint of their obliteration in Him, not because 
they become Him — ^which is impossible — ^but because they are the 
final stage in the process of emanation and determination and the 
discerning know that these His limits are considered as belonging to 
Him in point of manifestation and hiddemress.” This is the end of 
our Shaikh’s words. 

From this it is clear that the servant is a servant and the Lord is 
the Lord, the servant cannot become the Lord nor the Lord a servant. 
For this reason some of them have said : the servant is a servant, 
even if he ascends to the absoluteness of God, and the Lord remains 
the Lord, even if He descends to manifest Himself in whatever form 
He chooses ; that is why it is not right for the servant to say: 

I am you and we are you and you are He and all is He,” or to say 
that the servant is the Lord or the Lord the servant — as long as he 
retains individual consciousness. It is only when one is speaking of 
things in pre-eternity before manifestation and differentiation from 
the standpoint of all considered as obliterated in Him that one is 
entitled to say this. 

If then, anyone says : '' I am you,” or '' We are you ”, or You 
are He ”, or All is He ”, and he means by this that I am you or we 
are you or you are He in pre-eternity, that is to say at the grade of 
the first determination because all is contained there in its generality ; 
and if he means that all is He at the grade of Ahadiyya, as at that 
grade all being is considered obliterated in Him, that is true. It is 
in this way that we must interpret the words of the Tuhfa : '' So far 
as its reality is concerned — i.e. its origin — all is God.” Do not take 
these words literally, for it is literal interpretations that cause 
mishaps to the undiscriminating. But if when they say I am you 
and we are you ” they mean it now, when everything has received 
its proper shape, what they say is plainly wrong, the more so if they 
say all is He, 
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Shaikli Jimaid says: Were one condition to say to another: 

^ I am yon at that grade before we were manifested and differentiated 
and received onr proper natures,’ that would be true. And were 
a monber of conditions to say to a condition : ' Before onr manifesta- 
tion we were you and you were we,’ that would also be true. But if 
they meant this after manifestation and determination it would not 
be true for the exterior has its requirements and likewise the interior. 
Inwardness implies latency (the Malay translation has 'adam) 
whereas outwardness implies existence.” So ends the statement of 
Junaid. No one must confuse these two principles as long as he 
retains individual consciousness, for as some of the Sufis have said : 

The Perfect Man fully recognizes the rights and prerogatives of 
everything.” In other words he does not confuse things that differ 
such as the grades of Divine Knowledge and Creation, for what 
applies in the case of one does not always apply in the case of the 
other. For example, if a man says that the w^orld and all created 
things are God — ^i.e. His Being — ^this would be true at the grade of 
Ahadiyya from the standpoint of their obliteration in Him in the 
same way as the drop of water fallen into the sea, that was mentioned 
earlier, but it would not be true at the grade of created things when 
the individual external entities (a^ydn Midrijiyah) have been shaped 
into the forms we know. This may suffice to prove the difference 
between these two modes of existence, without forcmg the meaning 
of either of them. We should not confuse them in regard to their 
definitions, for as our Shaikh says : The confusing of things that 
differ is a custom of those who are ignorant of God not of those who 
know Him.” 

A simile implying no anthropomorphism, to illustrate the problem 
of identity and otherness can be found in the knowledge within us. 
When it is still knowledge in general merged in our heart and we 
see nothing at that moment other than ourself, then we can say it is 
ourself — ^from this standpoint. But when we express it by speaking 
about it or writing down — on a tablet for instance, then we cannot 
say this. Another illustration may be taken from the twenty-eight 
letters of the alphabet. When they are hidden in ink they are mk ; 
when they are on the point of a pen — ^they are the point of the pen, 
but when they are written upon a tablet they are different both from 
the ink and the pen. And here is yet another illustration taken from 
twigs, branches, and leaves. When they are all enclosed within a 
seed, we may say from the standpoint of no determination yet 
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existing that they are indeed the seed, but when they are displayed, 
each with its proper form they are other than it. Nevertheless do 
not imaguie from this that at one time these were the seed and 
subsequently became different from it — ^that is absurd. The seed 
is a seed, the twigs and branches, twigs and branches, and the leaves 
leaves even before they have emerged from the seed. Eealities 
cannot be commingled or converted, it is only metaphors, 
i.e. appearances that alter. Such are three illustrations to help us 
imderstand the problem of identity and otherness. 

It follows from this that the world and these created things are 
not God and are not other than Him in the sense that they have an 
independent existence. Shaikh Sadr al-Din, a successor of Shaikh 
Muh3d ’l-Hin ibn al-”Arabi — ^may God bless both their souls ^in 
explaining the vision of those who have obtained a perfect gnosis 
says : “ The gnostic sees himself and all tilings from various aspects : 
as different from God, as a state of the Divine Essence and as God 
Himself. And he sees God as a mirror in which he sees reflected in 
detail his own states as he sees himself a manifestation of God s 
being— and aU this at one and the same time.” It is clear from this 
that the world and existing thmgs are neither identical (with God) 
nor do they possess an independent otherness, but rather they are 
both identical and other. 

Almighty God is a mirror to the mystic who sees in Him in detail 
his own conditions, and the mystic a mirror to his Lord who sees 
in him Himself and His names and attributes to the extent of the 
receptivity of the mirror, not to the extent of His Self, for from the 
standpoint of His Essence He is i nfini te. Therefore His manifesta- 
tion of Himself in the mirror varies because its receptivity varies and 
all His attributes as it were vary in the mirror owing to its varying 
receptivity. 

{To be contiwued) 
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Central Asia 


History of the Nation of the Archers (The Mongols). Edited 
and translated by E. P. Blake and R. N. Frye ; witb Mon- 
golian Names and Terms in (the same) by F. W. Cleaves. 
10 X TheHarvardUniversity Press, 1954. 28^\ (Reprinted 
from H. J.A.S., voL xii, pp. 269-443, with 4 pp. Addenda.) 

This work will be welcomed, not only because of its own merits, 
which are great, but also because of its implications for the future. 
We who are interested in Turkish or Mongol studies always have an 
uneasy feeling that there are great stores of valuable material locked 
away in Armenian literature, but in practice we have to learn so 
many other languages more important for our studies that it is just 
not worth while learning Armenian as well. The great merit of this 
book is that it supplies us with an important lot of material, while 
relieving us of the linguistic obligation. The names of the authors 
are sufficient to guarantee the quality of the work. Let us hope for 
more doses of the same mixture and especially a new edition of 
Kirakos, Nearly all the basic editions and translations from 
Armenian (Brousset, etc.), are over a hundred years old, practically 
unobtainable, and wildly out of date. 

Perhaps a Turcologist may be permitted one small complaint. It 
cannot sufficiently be emphasized that Turkish and Mongol (I use 
both terms in a wide sense) are as different from one another as 
English and Hindustani, perhaps as English and Arabic, that is to 
say that it has yet to be proved that they have a common ancestor 
at aU ; if they have one it is a very long way back. On the other 
hand Turkish and Mongol speaking tribes were in a state of co- 
existence together, certainly from the 4th century b.c. onwards and 
perhaps much longer, so that there may well have been some inter- 
change of vocabulary from a very early period. This process was 
greatly accelerated by the rise of Chinggis Xan. The teclmical 
administrative terminology of the Mongol Governments (and much 
other vocabulary material) was taken over from the governments 
they conquered, some of them Turkish-speaking (e.g. the Uygur), 
others Mongol-speaking (e.g. the Kara Kitay), Prima facie, there- 
fore, names of taxes and the like may be expected to be either 
Turkish or Mongol by origin ; the linguistic problem is primarily 



Far East 

Tpie Six Sceipts, on the Peinciples op Chinese Weiting. By 
Tai T'ung. a Translation by L. C. Hopkins witli a memoir of 
tbe translator by W. Perceval Yetts, pp. xxviii + 84 ; illustra- 
tions. Cambridge University Press, 1954. 155. 

L. C. Plopkins, a brother of tbe posthumously celebrated poet, 
G. M. Hopkins, entered the British Consular Service in China in 
1874, and retired with the rank of Consul-General, Tientsin, in 1908. 
In his prefatory memoir written con amorey Prof. Yetts points out 
that Hopkins himself was no sinologue in the strict sense of the 
word, his studies being almost confmed to paleography and the 
spoken language His private correspondence shows clearly that 
he was not strongly attracted .either to the country or to the people , 
but it was the language, particularly the script, which held him 
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which are which. It goes without saying that such technical terms 
were used indifferently in both languages; it was not long before 
Turkish became the official language of the soi<Usant Mongol 
Governments. The authors devote rather too much time to recording 
the occurrence of Mongol words in Turkish (the mention of humltay 
in the Oguz Name no more makes it a real Turkish word than the 
mention oi soviet in Tlie Times makes that a real English one), and 
too little time to deciding which words are basicly Mongol and which 
Turkish. However they can hardly be blamed for that. On the 
Turkish side at any rate the material, though abundant, is widely 
scattered, and really only a specialist can assemble it and separate 
the chaff, which is abundant (a little of it has got into Prof, Cleaves’ 
notes and gummed up the works), from the wheat, which is not. 

On the substance of the History itself, what will most intrigue the 
modern reader is the bland complacency with which the author 
records the staggeringly unheroic conduct of the Armenian rulers 
and people in this period. He describes with equal gusto the frightful 
sufferings of the Armenians under the Mongol invaders, the glorious 
exploits of Armenian w^arriors in the services of the same invaders, 
and the dashing smash and grab raid, under pagan Mongol auspices, 
on the City of the Martyrs, which resulted in the involuntary transfer 
of St. Barnabas’s right forearm from the Syrian to the Armenian 
church. 

Geraed Clauson, 
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eiitliralled all tlie leisure hours of his official career, and afterwards 
took precedence of everTthing else Hopkins saw in archaic script 
the key to current script, and published his translation of the Liu 
shu ku at Amoy in 1881. The first edition of Tai T'ung’s work was 
printed about a.i>. 1320, and Prof. Yetts reproduces a page of this 
excessively rare edition from the copy in the National Library at 
Peking. As Hopkins wrote of his author: Whatever may be 
thought of the soundness of his views upon the rise and growth of 
his national VTiting, they are at any rate marked by clearness, 
common sense, and consistency; and if they are not correct, at 
least they are not absurd.’’ Although Tai T'mig’s views may not 
meet with wide acceptance to-day, it was certainly wwth reprinting 
Hopkins’s translation, if only because it gives us a traditional Chinese 
viewpoint on the origin and development of their characters. It is 
annotated in Hopkins’s trenchant and inimitable style, and the 
memoir by Prof. Yetts strikes just the right note in recalling the 
interesting personality of one of our Society’s staunchest suj)porters. 

C. R. Boxeb. 

The Blue Annals. By G. N. Roerich. Part I (pp. xxi + 397), 
1949 and Part II (pp. 1,275), 1953. Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Deb Ther Snon-po, of hGos Gzon-nu dpal, completed in 
A.D. 1478, is a principal source for later Tibetan historians and its 
author is famed for his painstaking endeavour — ^unusual in 
Tibet — ^to establish an exact chronology. It is true he left several 
major dates in doubt but his work commands respectful admiration ; 
the indications of his sources are valuable ; and he gives detailed 
histories and chronologies of the succession of religious teachers in 
all the important schools and sects from the time of Atisa to his own 
day. Dr. Roerich’s scholarly labours in providing this English version 
and extensive indices for the thousand or so pages of hGos’ great 
book will be welcomed by all students of Tibetan history and 
religion. Although there may be disagreement on minor points, 
Dr. Roerich makes a generally appropriate and effective translation 
of hGos’ own frequently terse language and of his varied quotations 
from other writers. Dr. Roerich’s comments and explanations, 
scattered in parentheses throughout the translation, are useful and 
to the point. An interesting Introduction includes discussion of the 
chronological cruces. Here, the attribution of the birth of 
Sroh Brtsan Sgam-po to a.d. 617 may not be generally accepted. It 
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implies tliat Sron Brtsan fathered Giiii Sroii at the age of 16 and 
tliat Gun Srori fathered Man Sroh also at 16. This is cutting things 
too fine ; and the tradition that Sroh Brtsan lived to the age of 82, 
which would ])ut his birth in a.d. 568/569 and which Dr, Roerich 
considers to be due to a misapplication of the Mahjusrimiilatantra, 
although certainly containing difficulties, can be traced back to 
Sa-Skya Grags-pa Rgyal-Mtshan (1147-1216) who appears to have 
had access to early Tibetan sources similar to the documents from 
Tun Huang. 

There are 172 pages of Index and it may seem captious to ask for 
more but a list of religious foundations mentioned in the text would 
have been helpful. 

It is lamentable that the paper, especially in Part II, should be 
old, wormed, and brittle, and that the binding and stitching should 
be so poor. 

H. E. Richardson. 


A Selected List of Books and Articles on Japan in English, 
French, and German. Revised and enlarged edition. Com- 
piled by Hugh Borton, Serge Elisseeff, William W. 
Lockwood and John C. Pelzel. Cambridge, Mass. ; Pub- 
lished by the Harvard University Press for the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, 1954. pp. xi + 272. in. by 6| in, 405/^. 

The first edition of this book (1940) was of such value to all 
interested in Japan that this revised edition has been eagerly 
awaited. Whereas the first edition contained 842 entries, the present 
has about 1,800. Though most of the new entries deserve inclusion, 
the selectiveness of the first edition will be missed by many who will 
now have to work their way through twice as many items as before. 
The editors would have been wise to cut out entries obsolete or 
superseded. 

The material is arranged much as before, except that there is a 
new section, illogically placed and disproportionately large, called 

World War II and Occupation, 1941-52”. New entries are 
annotated with the same kind of brief and sensible short comments 
so effectively used before. The main merit of the new book is its 
comprehensive coverage of recent publications, at least up to 1950. 

There are two serious defects. First, although a book pubHshed 
in the second half of 1954 might well include publications issued up 
to the end of 1953, it is apparent that the selection of titles was made 
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about 1960 and that few subsequent works have been added. 
Secondly, there are abundant errors in the names of authors, titles, 
and other details, some uncorrected mistakes from the first edition, 
others freshly committed. A bibliography, more than any other 
type of book, should be free from inaccuracies. 

Ebic B. Ceadel. 


The Evolution oe a Chinese Novel : Shui-hu-chuan. By 
Eichard Gregg Irwin. Harvard-Yeiiching Institute, Series X, 
Harvard University Press, 1953. pp. ix + 231. 

This clear and helpful survey of fairly well-trodden ground 
contains one important discovery : the chapters on the Wang 
Ch'ing and TTen Hu campaigns (which Hu Shih, following Li Chih’s 
“ manifest error thought must have been part of the original 
100-chapter version were interpolated by booksellers at the end 
of the 16th century. The killing-off of the book’s characters does not 
begin until the Fang La campaign — a circumstance which seems 
almost conclusive when it is pointed out but has curiously eluded 
notice before. 

Just why Mr. Irwin should pick on the 120-chapter edition and 
call it the '^definitive” version of the book, I cannot imagine. 
Because it is the biggest ? Chin Sheng-t'aii’s version is so vastly 
better that, even if the " old text in seventy chapters ” existed only 
in his own imagination (though Hu Shih was convinced that there 
was such a text), we should print it, read it, and prefer it above all 
others. The precis of the 120~chapter version which occupies half 
of this book should, if it serves no other purpose, at least convince 
us of that. 

In other respects I warmly agree with Mr. Irwin’s judgments. 
How deplorable the translations are ! It really is time that someone 
with the skill, humour, and time gave this novel the sort of trans- 
lation it deserves. 

David Hawkes. 


La Philosophie Morale bans le Neo-Coneucianisme (Tcheou 
Touen-yi). By Chow Yih-ching. Preface by Paul Demieville. 
Paris, 1954. pp. xv + 230. 

Chou Tun-i (1017-73) is generally regarded as the founder of the 
Neo-Confucian school which culminated in Chu Hsi (1130-1200). 
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This work is concerned not with the Chart of ths Sufreme Ultimate^ 
for which Chon Tiiii-i is best known, but with his T'ung shu, A 
complete translation of the Twig sJm is given, and an exposition of 
its thought praiseworthy for its rejection of the long-standing 
practice of reading back the ideas of Chu Hsi into the work of liis 
predecessor. 

Unfortunately there is carelessness and inaccuracy in detail. 

The index of proper names in Chinese characters is incomplete and 
] 3 ersonal and posthumous names are used so indiscriminately that 
there is no indication that the '' Leang Jen-Kong ’’ of p. 20 is the 
Leang KT-tch'ao ” of p. 46, or even that the Hon Hong ’’ and 
'' Hon Wou-fong of p. 73 are the same person. Except for the 
works of Chou Tun-i himself and of the pre-Han philosophers, almost 
all sources are quoted at second hand. The Etudes sur le sens de$ 
classiques {CMng i Jdao), ascribed to the Sung writer '' Yao King-yu ’’ 
on the authority of Hsii Yii-feng (p. 50 n.), is the work of Chu 
I-tsun (1629-1709) through which Hslt Yii-feng quoted Yao ’’ 

(whose surname, given in this form more than once, should be 
“ Tch'ao The essay on What was the study that Yen Tzu 
loved ? ” was not written by Ch^eng Hao (p. 47), but by his brother 
Ch‘eng I, whose posthumous name, I-ch'uan, is given throughout 
as Ym-tch'ouan Hu Hung did not assert that the Chart of the 
Supreme Ultimate came from Shou-yai (p. 48 n) ; on the contrary, 
his preface to the Tung sJm mentions the tradition that Chou Tun-i 
received it from Mu Hsiu. The introductory chapters are riddled 
with such errors ; the reader may be recommended to confine his 
attention to the genuinely useful exposition of the philosophy of the 

5 /m from chapter 4 onwards. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ i .. 

A. C. Graham. i };■; 

■ fi 

Deux Sophistes Chinois ; Houei Che et Kong-souest Long. B7 ji 

Ignace Kou Pao-koh. Preface by Paul Masson-Oursel. ji 

pp. 163. Paris, 1953 (Biblioth5que de I’institut des bautes ;• 

etudes chinoises, vol. viii). . 

Of tbe various philosophical schools that flourished in China ii 

between 500 and 200 b.c. it is the school of names (ming chia) which : | 

comes nearest to satisfying the Western demand that philosophy I 

should be based solely on deductive reasoning. The principal i 

“ sophists ” {pien cM) of this school of whom anything is known ; 

were Hid Shih (4th century b.c.), whose paradoxes remind one of ; ■ 




Japan’s New Oeder in East Asia, 1937-45. By F. C. Jones 
(Eoyal Institute of International Affairs). Oxford University 
Press, pp. 498. 38a. 

This is a readable account of the far from simple story of Japan’s 
venture in imperialism and her part in World War IL The body of 
the book amply proves its author’s chief conclusion, that Japan’s 
foreign policy did not represent the steady unfolding of a master- 
plan . . . devised by a coolly calculating and united band of con- 
spirators.” Eather it was the result of a tangle of motives, compli- 
cated by the variety of cliques who came into power in Tokyo, each 
clique with its private aims, but all the leaders in turn strongly 
affected by Japan’s outstanding needs and grudges. 

In his last chapter the author makes a statement so true that it 
ought to be quoted in every modern book of Far Bast history. 

Much has been said and written in condenpiation of the policy of 
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those of the Greek sophists, and Kung-sun Lung (3rd century b.g.), 
to whom is ascribed an essay proving that '' A white horse is not 
a horse The need to defend common sense against these outrages 
led the Moliist school to investigate the validity of various kinds of 
argument by analogy, in four books of the Mo Tzu which, in spite 
of their importance, are so corrupt that no one has yet dared to 
produce a consecutive translation. 

Kou Pao-koh provides both text and translation of the whole of 
the Kung-sun Lu^ig Tzu, and of the paradoxes ascribed to Hui Shih 
and other sophists in the CJiuang Tzu, Hsun Tzu, and Lieh Tzu (for 
some reason he omits the explanations of the paradoxes, admittedly 
not very helpful, given in the last-named work). The translations are 
accompanied by comprehensive notes, an introductory section on 
the history of the sophists, and an essay on their thought. The 
work, if it contains few discoveries, provides a valuable survey of 
the subject by one fully at home with the recent work of Ghinese 
scholars. It is not the fault of the author that he leaves the impres- 
sion that of the little which survives of the writings of the sophists 
only Kung-sun Lung’s Essay on the White Horse and a few of the 
paradoxes can yet be interpreted with confidence, and that unless 
further texts are discovered it is difficult to believe that much 
progress can be made. 

A. 0. Graham. 



Near and Middle East 

Landlord and Peasant in Persia : A Study of Land Tenure 
AND Land Revenue Administration. By Ann K. S. Lambton, 
Ph,D.(Loiid.). Oxford University Press, 1953. pp. 
xxxi + 459. 425. 

Orientalist works of to-day, like others, tend to reflect our current 
preoccupations. From one point of view Miss Lamhton’s book invites 
comparison with E. G. Browne’s A Year OMongst the Persians, for 




Official Relations between China and Japan, 1368-1549. By 
"Wang Yi-T'ung. Harvard-Yenchiiig Institute Studies, nr. IX 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press), pp. xi + 128. 

, 245/l 

This subject has been treated in some detail by previous writers, 
of whom A. Tschepe, S. J., Y. Takekoshi, and Y. S. Kuno are avail- 
able in European dress, but Mr. Wang’s effort is a distinct improve- 
ment on those of his predecessors. Unlike Tschepe, he is meticulous 
in referring to his sources ; unlike Takekoshi, he loiows how to make 
a careful and coherent sjmtliesis from them ; and his work is more 
thorough than the corresponding chapters in Kuno’s. It is surprising 
that the Ming dynasty tolerated this official intercourse with Japan 
for so long. From 1485 onwards, the China coast was being savagely 
raided by Japanese pirates, Japanese embassy personnel behaved 
with outrageous insolence on Chinese soil, the system was economic- 
ally disadvantageous to China, and the amount of face ” gained 
by the Ming emperors from, the arrival of pseudo tribute-bearing 
(but really commercial) Japanese missions at Peking was exceedingly 
small. It is a pity that the notes are collected at the end of each 
chapter, since the work is unlikely to be read by anyone but 
specialists. 

C. R. Boxer. 
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the Democracies, in particular of that of the United States, as liaviiig 
furthered that end (tlie triumph of Communism in China). But it 
must not be forgotten that the principal contributor to the victory 
of Communism in China and to the heightened menace of Commun- 
ism elsewhere in the Far East was none other than Japan herself.” 


Emily Hahn. 



Social Justice in Islam. By Sayed Kotb. Translated from tte 
Arabic by John B. Hardie. pp. viii + 298. American Council 
of Learned Societies, Washington, 1953. 

This is the first of the CounciFs series of translations from Near 
Eastern languages — a noble project, from which scholars and 
general public alike may profi.t. Though provocative, the book 
hardly deserves such priority. 

In background and method the author is one of the old school, 
sometimes illogical, often irrelevant, and always biased. He can 
even believe that women are employed in consulates and newspaper 
offices because they can obtain results by selling their honour ! But 
he is, at least, passionately siucere. He believes that western 
materialism is not essentially different from Communism, to which 
it will inevitably lead. If, then, Islam is to have the spiritual revival 
she needs, she must shut out western ideas and rely on her own 
heritage. Social justice in Islam is based on freedom, equality, and 
the reciprocal responsibility of individuals and communities. 
Politically Islam demands justice from the ruler, obedience from the 
ruled, and consultation between the two ; but the ruler’s authority 
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both vrere written by scholars after an extended period of study and 
travel in Persia. The change of attitude is already shovm by the 
title of the new book. The economic and social questions here 
discussed are scarcely glanced at in Browne’s (in the main) light- 
hearted classic. The wealth of documentation in ancient as well 
as the most modern sources, which the present book contains, is 
likely to make it of permanent value. Notice is taken of important 
and little-known MSS., e.g. a Teheran copy of the Jiighraflya of 
Hafiz-i Abru. Over-sights and misprints appear to be few : one 
notices Eukh ud-Douleh for Eukn ud-Douleh (p. 16) ; Alptigln 
apparently for Sabuktigin (p. 52) ; Quani for QunI (p. 217). 
Glossary and index, though full, are not exhaustive, and the map 
does not always adequately represent the text (cf. p. 245, Haniiiii 
and Hirmand). The rural scene in Persia, as here presented, 
apparently varies little from age to age (pp. 48, 95, 395). If the 
picture seems unduly dark, what camiot be doubted is Miss 
Lambton’s love of Persia and the Persians and her desire to set 
right the abuses which she finds. Her last chapter indicates ways in 
which she thinks this can and ought to be done. 

D. M. Dunlop. 
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is from God and if lie departs from the law, obedience is no longer 
his due. Similarly in economics, though Islam recognizes the right 
to personal property, the individual is only a steward of his property 
from society, which in turn takes it as a trust from God. Absolute 
equality is neither fair nor possible, but differences must never be 
excessive. These are right-wing principles hedged by left-wing 
qualiffcations theologically justified. But how important are the 
qualifications is shown in Chapter VIII by the proposals for reform : 
redistribution of wealth, nationalization, health services. True, this 
is nowadays little more than enlightened conservatism, but in the 
East conservatism is seldom enlightened. 

There are thirty errors of translation in the first six pages. Some 
of the mistakes are astonishing : All His teachings were comiected 
with . . . ” (p. 3) should read : '' He made only passing references 
to ... ’h He exliorts men to avoid all shameful means of getting 
money other than begging ’’ (p. 44) should be : He exhorts men 
to use other means of getting money rather than beggmg-’’ “ There 
is nothing similar to ... ” (p. 102) ought to be : There is no 
ambiguity in . . . On page 226 “ . . . who looked forward to a time 
when they would be able to conquer Islam itself’’ should read : 
*' . . . who became believers, professedly, at a time when Islam had 
already triumphed.’’ These are a few examples from a mighty host. 


A. J. M. Craig. 


Marriage and Family Life in Ugaritic Literature (= Pretoria 
Oriental Series I). By A. Van Selms. 163 pp. LuzacandCo., 
London, 1954. 205. 

This careful reconstruction of an important aspect of Ugaritic 
society is based almost exclusively upon native documentary 
evidence, and more particularly (a) fiscal and commercial documents 
and (6) mythical texts. Both groups shed only indirect light on the 
matters at issue. The first group offers incidental indications of 
status and relationship, the precise significance of which, in the 
absence so far of strictly juridical texts, cannot be accurately 
determined. In the second group, while in general the world of the 
gods may be held to reflect that of men, allowance must be made for 
epic and mythical features, the gods tend to conform to the ways of 
the upper classes, and we cannot be sure that the model is a con- 
temporary one and not that of an earlier age. Professor Van Seims 
is aware of these diJfficulties and shows good judgment together with 
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a sound linguistic approach and literary sensitivity. The resultant 
picture, as might be expected, conforms broadly to the general 
Canaanite pattern, but the author reminds us that it iiiiglit be 
modified by a better knowledge, e.g. of Hurrian usage. In not a few 
instances he improves upon the interpretation of previous com- 
mentators, and the reader’s appreciation of these would have been 
aided had Van Seims added transliterations of the passages discussed 
to the references at the foot of the page — this could have been done 
in most cases without adding a line to tlie text of the book. 

A few details may be noted, p. 37— While hltthh compounded 
from ^ I & it is too much to say that it cannot include the element 
hit. p. 40 — ^Van Seims follow^s his predecessors in treating '' suck ” 
and ''suckle” as synonyms; for s s use " draw% imbibe”, 
pp. 42-3— The form and context of t li g r n are too ambiguous to 
admit of any inferences, p. 85— The proposal to associate the 
htrt with Ar. katura and the nom. div. ka/utrd (cf. Nab. 
('l)htryw) is attractive. p. 122— ' Matriarchate ” and the 
matrilinear systems of relationship must be distinguished, p. 49— 
Note 33 should refer to p. 38, n. 8. p. 66 — Lamps are still carried in 
various parts of the East before im|)ortant persons journeying at 
night. 

A. M. Honeyman. 

Oemazd et Ahriman, l’aventure dualiste daxs l’antiquite. 

By J. Duchesne-Guillemust. Paris, 1953. pp. 1-153. 

This little book offers a useful survey of problems connected with 
Zoroastrianism. Although its aim is partly to popularize the 
subject, much thought and reading have gone into its making. 
The author has considerably changed his views since he wrote his 
book on the subject in 1948. The religion of the Achsemenians is 
placed in a more plausible perspective, and the author no longer 
cares to commit himself with regard to the extent of Zoroaster’s own 
contribution to the rehgion he preaches. He sees the original mark 
of Zoroaster’s thought largely in the prophet’s treatment of the 
Amosa Spontas. Here the author is on sound ground. His exposition 
is less acceptable when he comes to Zoroaster’s attitude to certain 
myths. 

Why should the myth of the Ox, as told by Zoroaster, be held to 
betray an aversion to the myhh of Gayomard, especially if to believe 
this we must first assume that Gayomard’s murderer was not 
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Indo-Iranian Studies I. By J. C. Tavadia, I (pp. 1-95 + i-iv) 
and II (]ip. i-v + 1-129). Santiniketan, 1950-52. 

Dr. Tavadia, who has recently put up a spirited defence of the 
non-pagan character of the Amosa Spontas {ZDMG., 1953, 344 sqq.), 
has here presented us with a kind of anthology of his Iranian 
interests. The first part is written largely for the benefit of Indian 
students and does not lay any claim to originality, except in the last 
chapter, where the author attempts to show that part of the text 
published on pp. 162 sqq. of J. M. Jamasp Asana’s Pahlavi Texts, ii, 
is written in verse. Eecently edited and translated by Ervad 
M. F. Kanga {Aq)aT xem ut xrat i farrox^ mart, Bombay, 1953), the 
text contains many obscurities ; but the author's contention, as 
applied to the few passages he has selected, is acceptable. 

The second part is mainly devoted to a detailed study of three 
Gathic poems, Y 28, 29, and 30, of which he suggests, on somewhat 
unconvincing grounds, that the second originally preceded the first. 
The author’s doctrinal exegesis is interesting and reveals a fine 
feeling of balance, but tends to underrate the frailty of the transla- 
tion he occasionally adopts : interpretations such as those of 
xsvMdm Y 29, 7, or ddt, ibid., 10, are not likely to engender faith in 
the meaning he extracts from the corresponding stanzas. But some 
of his proposals are refreshing and command attention ; among 
them are his understanding of Y 28, 6a-b, and Y 30, 2a, and his 


Ahriman, as the legend tells us, but MiSra. Too much is made of 
Zoroaster’s alleged MiSraphobia : that in proscribing the slaughter 
of cows Zoroaster had in mind a practice of Mifoa-worshippers is 
scarcely supported by the Avestan Mirra’s kindly attitude to cows. 
M. Duchesne-Guillemin is still engaged in playing a game of con- 
cealed identities with Zoroaster’s deities : Varmia is disguised as 
Mazdah, Mifoa as Vohu Manah, Indra as Xsafoa, etc. However, 
such “ identifications ” preoccupy him less than they used to. 

A good deal of the book is devoted to an evaluation of possible 
Zoroastrian influence on ancient Greek thought, Judaism, and 
Gnosticism. Here the author is admirably cautious, and only 
prepared to admit the possibility of Iranian contacts in early forms 
of Gnosticism. Keading this part of the book one appreciates his 
remark that at the age of forty he has written one of the books he 
missed at twenty. 

Ilya Gershevitch. 
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theory of “ self-introduction ” as applied to the beginning of Y 29. 
One also sympathizes with the not wholly satisfactory attempt at 
solving the puzzle of the “ Twins ” passage, Y 30, 3 ; basically the 
author has here reverted to Bartholomae’s early views (v. Arische 
Fm'sohungen, ii, 120). Dr. Tavadia concludes his essays with a 
useful treatment of the four principal Avestan prayers. 

Ilya Gershevitch. 


South-East Asia 

Konmara Pya Zat. By U Pok Ni. Vol. i, Introduction and Trans- 
lation. By U Hla Pe. 10 x 6. pp. viii, 1-162. Luzac and Co 
£1 17s. 6d. 

The origin and development of Burmese drama were investigated 
by Sir W. Eidgeway, and more recently by U Htin Aung. Almost 
no texts of plays written before the 19th century have survived, and 
it is unhkely that more light will be thrown on the earlier period. 
U Hla Pe has summarized the existing information, and described 
the work of the playwrights who preceded and influenced U Pok Ni. 
The introduction of Burmese printing presses encouraged the writing 
of plays which could be read, instead of being acted either by Uving 
actors or by puppets. These plays, or pya zat, were written in verse, 
interspersed with songs, and U EDa Pe has furnished much informa- 
tion about verse forms and rhyme schemes, not previously available 
in English. Passages transcribed in roman characters will enable 
a reader ignorant of Burmese script to follow the explanations. 
The translation of U Pok Ni’s play is the first word for word trans- 
lation of a Burmese play that has appeared in English, and avoids 
English expressions with associations alien to the context. The play 
gives interesting glimpses of life in Lower Burma during the first 
generation after the British occupation, though the supernatural 
contrivances introduced in the latter part of the play are less 
acceptable to Europeans ; they are however in the tradition of the 
Jataka stories on which the Burmese drama was based. In Bxirmese 
verse and poetry the restriction on free composition imposed by the 
system of climbing or internal rhymes ; the practice of dropping 
most of the particles (which in prose define the meanings of the 
verbs) in order to fit within the three, four, or five syllabled lines ; 
the recurrent use of epithets and synonyms taken from Pah litera- 
ture all these make the reading of Burmese poetry a severe test of 
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a student’s memory and ingenuity. For the present translation, and 
still more for the Commentary promised in vol. ii, all Fngli«1i 
scholars of Burmese wiU be grateful. 

H. F. Seasle. 


Political Systems oe Highland Burma: a Study oe Kachin 
Social Structure. By E. E. Leach, pp. xii + 324, 7 maps, 

7 diagrams. London : G. Bell and Sons (for London School of 
^ Economics and Political Science), 1954. 35s. 

Dr. Leach, who has considerable experience of the Kachin Hills 
Area, both as an anthropologist and as a Burma Army officer, has 
written what is '' intended as a contribution to anthropological 
theory. It is not intended as an ethnographic description Basing 
himself mainly upon earlier publications, he interprets the tacts 
afresh, his central thesis being the existence of two polar types of 
political organization in the area : gumlao, or Kachin demo- s 

cracy^’, and Shan '' autocracy As most of the existing com- j 

miinities are neither gumlao nor autocratic, the author describes a j 

third, intermediate, system, gumsa : this appears to be the typical j 

; system. Leach claims that the main fault of most ethnograpliic I 

" accounts is that they present Kachin social organizations as gumsa I 

systems though this system considered by itself does not really I 

make sense; it is too full of inherent inconsistencies ’’ (p. 9). In ! 

suj)port of this he cites Levi-Strauss’ view that the structure contains 
^ elements en contradiction avec le systems, et doit done entrainer j 

sa mine Much turns on '' doit seems likely to ”, '' ought ”, j 

must ” ? This is surely the main distinction between model, j 

theoretical, social systems, and actual systems which are almost | 

inevitably inconsistent, whether resting upon a written constitution | 

or not, depending for efficiency upon improvisation and ad hoc I 

invention to meet the exigencies of day-to-day existence and the ) 

vagaries of the political animals who operate them. For Leach the j 

basis of social choice is power : no clear definition of this abstraction | 

is given. Unless the Kachins are very different from the rest of I 

humanity—so far as the reviewer’s knowledge goes, they are not — 
it seems most unlikely that they are as narrowly motivated as 
Leach appears to imply. Alternatively, he has reinterpreted the j 

power motive in terms so wide as to include almost any social | 

action” (the phrase is from Professor Firth’s foreword). In the I 
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absence of a definition, the question must remain open. The 
historical analysis of which the blurb ” — LSE inspired? — speaks 
so highly is interesting but tends to inaccuracy: e.g. Pelliot’s 
northern route does not run more or less east-west but makes a dis- 
concerting dog-leg to follow the Kabaw Valley and the Imphal 
Plain ; the evidence points to Buddhism in Nanchao by the 8th 
century at least ; the north Burma jade mines w-ere a major source 
of supply much earlier than the 18th century. 

Only further fieldwork and detailed analyses of other relatively 
well-documented areas will show whether this is an important 
contribution to anthropological theory or a fascinating not to say 
brilliant, hypothesis by the enfant terrible of British social anthro- 
pology. At all events the book is most stimulating and must be read. 

A. H. Cheistie. 


India 

Ancient Jaina Hymns, Scindia Okiental Seeies No. 2. Edited by 
Chaelotte Keause. pp. iv, 23, 144. Scindia Oriental Institute, 
Ujjain, 1952. 

The Hymns, comprising seven in Sanskrit and one in Apabh- 
ramsa, occupy only a small portion of the book. The rest is taken up 
by the Introduction, Remarks on the Texts, Notes, and Biblio- 
graphy. The Texts belong to the voluminous class of short religious 
odes, which are of minor literary importance, except when, as here, 
they are hitherto unknown works by a celebrated author or by one 
previously unknown. The Apabhram& text has a special linguistic 
value, owing to the shortage of published texts. 

The Introduction and the Remarks on the Texts contain well- 
documented information (much of it hitherto inaccessible in 
Europe) on various aspects of Jainism, including cosmology, chrono- 
logy, and personalities. 

Among particular points of interest in the Sanskrit poems, we 
may note the use of samasya-ptirana in No. 3, the mantra-bijas of 
tantric lore in No. 4, the long hist of tirthas in No. 5, and the mention 
of Vairotya in No. 6, which provokes an informative note on 
Vidyadharas. 

Dr. Krause considers the Apabhrarn& poem to show clear charac- 
teristics of Gurjara Apabhraipsa, but this is doubtful. The Gujarati 
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Sanskrit grammars of the 14th-16th centuries and the earhest prose 
texts show clearly what forms are specifically Gujarati and most of 
those singled out by Dr. Krause are characteristic of other languages 
or TOmmon to Gujarati and other languages. One example must 
suffice here. The i-absolutiva is an Old Hindi form, found also in 
other northern languages, while the regular Gujarati form has a long 
-i. It is a pity that the ynS&a was not printed, as it might have aided 
comparison, but even here one of the examples given is a northern 

word mi? (Guj. mtya, mq/a). 

The above criticism affects three pages only. The book, as a whole, 
My justifies the tribute to the author’s scholarship and research 
naid bv Mr. Chaturvedi in the Preamble. 

^ ^ Alfred Master. 

The Judicial System of the Maeathas. Deccan College Disserta- 
tion Series: 12. By ViTHAL Trimbak Gutste. pp. xxxv + 391 
with 2 maps and 1 illustration. Deccan College Post-Graduate 
and Eesearch Institute, Poona, 1953. Es. 20. 

Indian legal history helps us in at least two ways : light is needed 
on the sources and development of Hindu jurisprudence, one of the 
world’s great systems of law, and ammunition is always welcome 
for the controversy regarding the future structure of judicial 
administration in India. Dr. N. C. Sen-Gupta has recently whetted 
the appetite for details of the work of ancient and medieval -pan- 
cJmjats by suggesting (Evolution of Ancient Indian Law, 1952) that 
the very structure of the Dharmasdstra is due to its development at 
the hands of popular committees long before a central administra- 
tion of law was entrusted to the raja. 

Dr. Gune’s analytical work, based upon original mahzars (attested 
records of proceedings), nivddpatras (official intimations of decisrons), 
and watanpatras (administrative implementations of decisions 
regarding title to watans), gives much information both on the 
constitution and powers of local courts in the Deccan between a ou 
1600 and 1818 and on the way in which they administered the 
personal laws of the inhabitants. If the detafis he is able to give are 
somewhat brief, the republication in selection of Marathi material 
and the reproduction of hitherto unpublished documents (e.g. letters 
of EamSstri, Nydyadhlsa) more than makes up for the deficiencies. 
A rich field for the study of Hindu judicial concepts and practice 
awaits a lawyer with a knowledge of Marathi. , , 
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The judicial system as modified by the Deccani Sultans served 
for long as a medium for the solution of all except purely religious 
disputes. The niajUs comprised government-appointees, representa- 
tives of land-holding families, local dignitaries, and public servants 
of lesser degree. Later the rdjamandal of the Maratha kings acted 
as a superior court, and the majlls gave way to the panchayat, 
presumably because the latter was less cumbersome. Of interest 
to-day is the power of the same Head of the State to supervise 
divan-danda (civil penalties), hrahma-danda (spiritual penalties), and 
jdti-danda (caste penalties), so that before the British period all 
three sanctions could be awarded from the same hand. Decisions on 
law alone were sought from bmhma-sabhds, convened at holy places, 
or jdii-sabhds, and instances are known of declaratory decrees on 
legal principles (such as on mdtula-lmiyd-parinmja) pronomiced by 
the Peshwa himself. 

The large membership of the courts (one of 238 is recorded), the 
recourse to ordeals (Dr. Gune curiously distinguishes ordeals 
involving fire from those involving divine intervention’’), the 
exaction of fees and perquisites before grant of execution of a 
decree and, above all, the open preference for compromise rather 
than the application of the law (a known characteristic of present- 
day panchayats)f all must have operated so as to tend to counter- 
balance the arguments of the enemies of the modern system. 
Contrary to popular belief, litigation was by no means always 
conducted locally, and if it were the losing party was prone to 
demand a revision on the ground of local prejudice. 

Grammar and style are poor in places and the standard of printing 
is not uniformly high. The report of Lumsden (1819) has already 
appeared in Choksey, The Aftermath (1950). 

J. D. M. Derrett. 


Tirxjkkural. With English Translation and Commentary and an 
Introduction. By A. Chakravarti. pp. Ixx + 648, 10 in. by 
in. Printed at the Diocesan Press, Madras. 1953. 16 rupees. 

This is not just one more translation of Tiruhkmal, but a new, and 
perhaps the correct, approach to the study of this great work by 
a scholar who has made a special study of the Jaina contribution to 
Tamil literature and advanced our knowledge of it. An elaborate 
introduction expounds the basic principles of Jainism and then, by 
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means of an illuminating analysis of its contents, shows how Rural 
is a systematic exposition of those principles. In addition to a clear 
translation there is a commentary, in the preparation of which all 
the existing commentaries were consulted, including the Jaiia 
commentary of the 16th century attributed by F. W. Ellis (Rural, 
p. 19) to Kaviraja Panditar. As the book is intended mainly for 
readers unacquainted with the language of Rural, no glossary is 
provided, but only a subject index, and the text is in Eoman as well 
as Tamil script. 

Timhhural, the editor considers “ represents the essence of Tamil 
culture prevalent in the early centuries of the Clixistian era , and is 
“ a noble attempt to safeguard the culture of the Tamils at a time 
when unwelcome inroads were being made by an alien culture 
antagonistic to the principles of non-violence, and militantly propa- 
gattog its own social organization ” (p. Ixvi). The editor who had 
“ a most clear and correct insight mto the nature of the 
background of this unique work ” (p. iii) was Ellis as shown perhaps 
by his illustrative verses, which, as Bower remarks (Jlvahadnlama^i 
/, p. xxix), form “ a treasury of Tamil learning”. The original 
commentary on Rural was by Dharmar, a great Jauia commentator, 
to which apparently Parimelalagar refers in his comments on Rural 
3. This the present editor states in the introduction to his edition of 
Rural with the commentary of Kaviraja Panditar (p. xxxiii). 
Dharmar’s commentary has not come down to us, and so there is 
only the commentary of Kaviraja Panditar to give the 
pretation of particular couplets, though the learned editor 
variorum edition of Rmal issued by the Dharmapuram Adhmam 
considers that the commentary of Kalmgar gives the Jama point of 
view, and possibly for this reason relegates to footnotes the para- 
phrases of Kaviraja Panditar (at points where they are _ 
with those of Parimelalagar, whom he follows in the mam m his 

inteipxetations). , , . 

From internal evidence “ it is clear that the author of I%rulckural 
could not have been a follower of the Vedic faith or of Buddhim 
(p. kvu), and we find the Jama commentator of AiMm claimmg 
Rural (to the 14th century) as “ our scripture ” (pama 353). As to 
the author of Rural, Jatoa tradition states that Elacharya or Sn 
Kundakunda was the author and Thuvaltovar his lay disciple, who 
svimM the work to the Madura Academy for its approval. 
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in the first century b.c. and partly in the first century a.d. {NUahesi, 
p, 6). There is of course no support for this view outside Jaina circles, 
while the date of composition is given as the Tbeginning of the 6th 
century a.d. by Vyapuri Pillai after a realistic discussion of all 
available data, though he too is convinced that the author, w^hoever 
he was, was a Jaina {Tamil Cudarmanigal, pp. 61-80). 

Viewed from \vhatever angle, the present excellent work is an 
indispensable aid to the study of Timhhural. 

M. S. H. Thompson.:. . 

Bengal Nawabs. By Jadu Nath Sarkar. 9-| x Of. pp. 156. 

Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1952. 

One symptom of the decline of the Mughal empire was the rise to 
power of able adventurers and governors who laid the foundations 
of independent provincial dynasties. The State of Hyderabad vras 
founded by Nizam-uhmulk. The kings of Oudh were descended 
from Saadat Ali Khan, the Mughal governor of that province. In 
1740, Sarfaraz Khan, the viceroy of the three provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa, was overthrown by Ali Vardi Khan, a subordinate 
official in charge of the administration of Bihar. From this usurpa- 
tion can be traced the rise of the independent dynasty of the nawab- 
nazims of Bengal with whom Clive came into contact. 

Students of the decline of Mughal rule in India will be grateful to 
Sic Jadunath Sarkar for his English translation of two of the chief 
Persian sources for the career of Ali Vardi Khan : the ^Muzaffar- 
ndrmh of Karam Ali and the Ahwdl-i-Mahdbat Jang of Yusuf Ali. 
The Muzaffarndmah is a detailed history of the Bengal suha from the 
rise of Ali Vardi Khan to 1772. The Ahwdl-i-Mahdbat Jang covers 
the period 1740-56. It has been closely followed by Ghulam Husain 
Tabatabai in his Siyar-ul-Mutdkharm especially where he describes 
the Maratha invasions of Bengal and the Afghan rebellions. The 
student would be well advised to read Professor Kalikankar Datta’s 
authoritative work AUvardi and his Times (University of Calcutta, 
1939) where full use has been made of all the available sources. 

C. Collin Davies. 

^Mg^junakqnpa, 1938. By T. N. B amaqhandran.^ pp. 46, with 
38 plates, maps, and plans. Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India no. 71, Delhi, 1953. Rs. 12/8. 

The hiU of Nagarjunako^da has given its name to an important 
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South India Buddhist site, some sixty miles upstream from the more 
famous Amaravatl. The site, partly excavated by A. H. Longhurst 
from 1926 to 1931, revealed a large stupa and several smaller ones, 
together with the remains of monasteries and temples. The more 
important buildings were erected m the 3rd century a.d., when the 
district was ruled by the Iksvalni dynasty, whose khigs performed 
brahmauical rites and patronized the orthodox priesthood, but 
whose queens seem to have been equally munificent in their patron- 
age of Buddliism. It is chiefly to these royal ladies that the larger 
monuments of Nagarjunakonda owe their existence. 

The present monograph describes further excavations carried out 
by the author between 1938 and 1940. Stupas only partially revealed 
by the earlier excavators were completely exposed, and the remains 
of two temples and two monasteries excavated, together with several 
smaller buildings, and what appears to have been a sculptor s work- 
shop. Material useful for chronological purposes included several 
Andhra lead coins and an aureus of Hadrian, while twm fragmentary 
votive inscriptions in Sanskrit proved by their palseography that 
the site was still occupied in the latter half of the 5th century a.d., 
when the Iksvaku dynasty had long vanished. _ _ 

The sculpture revealed by the later excavations is mainly relief 
carving on slabs which originally decorated the stupas, and most is 
very fragmentary. The style is that of Amaravatl, but in general the 
Nagarjunakonda sculpture lacks the certainty and delicacy of that 
of the more famous site. Exceptional among the newly excavated 
remains are two slabs from Site 6, one depicting an unidentified 
village scene, and the other the return of Chaima and Kauthaka 
after the Buddha’s “ Great Retirement ”. These two reliefs, which 
are well preserved, show us the school at its best, and can hold their 
own with aU but the finest products of Amaravatl. 

A. L. Basham. 


Baeoda Through The Ages. By Bendapudi Subbaeao. pp. xiii, 
130, with 22 plates. 32 pages of maps, charts, and line-illustra- 
tions. Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, 1953. Es. 16. 
This work is based on excavations carried out by the University of 
Baroda in three areas of the city, during the winter of 1951-52, and 
combines a report of the excavations and a history of the district. 
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The oldest of the sites excavated (Akota, Mound II Trench IVl 
produced numerous microHths at the lowest level, and showed the 
existence of a settlement of very primitive people in pre-Christian 
times. This stratum is covered by a thick layer of silt, indicathu. 
either extensive flooding or the shifting of the course of the Eiver 
V ishvamitri. In another trench of the same site (Akota, Mound I 
Trench I) no trace of flooding was found, but microliths occurred in 
dummshmg quantities at no less than six levels, associated in aU but 
the two lowest with the red polished ware attributed to the early 
^ntmies of the Christian Era. The lowest stratum, referred to by 
r. Subbarao as Layer 10, yielded ninety-eight microliths and no 
pottery; Layer 9 yielded forty-two microliths and Ksatrapa 
pottery ; while Layers 8, 7, and 6 yielded twenty-six microliths and 
the red polished ware already referred to (p. 17). One stray microHth 
was found m the medieval Layer 2. The number of microliths found 
m Layers 8, 7, and 6 is comparatively small, but significant, and is 
explained by Dr. Subbarao on the hypothesis of a flood which 
washed away the layer of sflt found in Mound II, with the result that 
the Early Historic people might have rested directly on an earlier 
habitation of the MicroHthic folk” (p. 68). But according to the 
map of the excavations Mound II, wbicb shows the layer of silt is 
on a Hgher level than Mound I, which does not ; and it is surely 
uMikely that a river in flood would wash away silt from a site 
TOthout making some further deposit. Dr. Subbarao is forced to 
offer this rather unlikely explanation of the occurrence of microhths 
m the context of red polished ware because the microlithic culture 
could not be later than 1000 b.c. ’’ {p. 10). 

Probably many archeologists would not support this very early 
terininal date for the microlithic culture. Excavations further to the 
south suggest Its survival to a considerably later date, and in our 
view the evidence of Mound I tends to confirm this. We would 
suggest that the site was originaUy inhabited by the microlith people 

whoever they may have been. Soon after the beginning of the 

Ctestian era, under the rule of the Saka satraps, civilized Indians 
settM on the site, but a few microhths users stiU fingered in the 
neig oim oo , gradually adopting the tools of the newcomers and 
ultimate^ mer^ng with them. This seems the most probable 
explanation of the remarkable synchronism of primitive microliths 
and fine pottery. Of course, primitive and advanced cultural ele- 
ments can often be found in close contiguity in modern India. 
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The red polished ware, found here in considerable quantity, gives 
interesting evidence of contact with the west. It is believed that the 
pottery was either imported directly, or inspired by the style and 
techniques of the Eoman pottery which, according to the Peri'plus, 
found a ready market at the emporium of Barygaza (Broach). Other 
evidence of contact with the west is found in two clay sealings, 
bearing the device of prancing horses, and the handle of a bronze 
amphora with the figure of Eros; these are evidently of Greco- 
Eoman origin. Of the medieval period the most important discovery 
is a splendid hoard of Jaina bronzes, unearthed before the main 
excavations were commenced. This hoard, probably buried before 
the invasion of Alp Khan in 1297, contains some 160 pieces, of wliich 
about sixty are in fairly good condition. These are among the most 
valuable remains of the Western school of metal sculpture, which 
has so far received less attention than it deserves. 

Dr. Subbarao and his colleagues of Baroda University are to be 
congratulated on their work, which is a significant contribution to 
our knowledge of India’s past. 

A. L. Basham. 


The Shi’a oe India. By John Norman Hollister, pp. xiv + 440. 

London : Luzac and Company, Ltd., 1953. £3 3s. 

Dr. HolHster’s book is a valuable addition to the small number of 
works in English on the religious life of Muslims in India and 
Pakistan, though it oscillates rather uneasily between being a com- 
pendium of references to the Shi’a in India which may be found in 
Indian Muslim histories, an exposition of Shi’a doctrine, and a 
description of the life and customs of the various Shi’a communities 
in the sub-continent-™including the Ithna ’Ashariya, the Bohras 
and the Khojas — before 1947. 

Dr. Hollister might well have compared the Shi’a in India and 
elsewhere, examined more thoroughly the influence of Hinduism on 
belief law and custom, and reduced the quantity of “ potted ” 
political history of the Bahmani and subsequent Muslim kingdoms 
of the Deccan, whose Shi’a afiiliations appear more obtrusive than 
significant, for their policies, as Dr. Hollister concedes, were not 
normally controlled by religious motives. 

His views on the possible future of the Shi’a in India and Pakistan 
are more likely to commend themselves to educated Europeans than 
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to members of tlie various SM’a commimities. As followers of 
revealed tnxtli, they are probably oblivious to the need for" the 
development of the potentialities within Shi’a doctrines for a fuller 
and freer life in a world which now clamours for larger freedoms 
Dr. Hollister is probably correct in holding that the doctrine of 
taqiya has prevented the SM’a from exercising their full influence 
as a community even among Muslims. A study of their role in the 
movement for Pakistan would be interesting : it is to be regretted 
that Dr. Hollister does not elaborate his contention that many Shi’a 
feared Sunni domination in an independent Muslim state. 

Several minor errors need correction. It was not (p. 348) Ala 
ud”din Muhammad Shah Khwarazm but Mu’izz ud-din Muham- 
mad bill Sam of Ghor who was assassinated by Ismailies in a.d. 1206. 
Nasir ud-din Mahmud Tughluq not Firuz Shah Tughluq sent 
Khwaja Jahan to Jaunpur as governor in a.d. 1394 (p. 183). 

The book includes an exhaustive bibliography of relevant printed 
materials and a glossary of Islamic terms. 

P. Hardy, 


^ The Enolish Factories in India. Vol. iii {Neiv Series). Bombay, 

i " Surat, and Malabar Coast (1677-1684). By Sir Charles 

Fawcett. Oxford, Clarendon Press, pp. xliii -f- 436 ; illustra- 
tions; maps. 

This bulky volume covers seven stormy years in the English 
Factories on the West Coast of India, the principal interest centering 
on Bombay, ‘where there was constant friction with the Portuguese 
of neighbouring Salsette, and frequent trouble ‘with Marathas and 
Mughals. Trade at Surat and elsewhere was also complicated by the 
actmty of the ‘^ interlopers who challenged the Company’s 
monopoly of English trade in India, but denunciations of Dutch 
competition are less common than in previous decades. The mutiny 
of the Bombay garrison (“ Keigwin’s rebellion ”) inevitably occupies 
a good deal of space, although that episode is well documented in 
the Stracheys’ book of that title. The late Sir Charles Fawcett’s 
editing is as careful and conscientious as usual, and condensing all 
the documents into narrative form must have involved an enormous 
amount of work. The result reads very smoothly, but some readers 
will probably prefer Sir William Foster’s method of giving epitomes 
of, or extracts from, each document in turn. The stilted engravings 
from Struys and Forbes might, perhaps, have been advantageously 
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replaced by two of Edward Barlow’s more lively (and less familiar) 
coloured drawings. Tlie printing is up to previous high standards, 
but the index gives the impression of being rather below them. 

C. R. Boxee. 

Studies IN Medieval Indian History. By P. Saran. pp. 255. 

Delhi : Ranjit Printers and Publishers, 1952. 

Dr. Saran’s book is a collection of papers based on lectures to 
post-graduate students. They include studies on the feudal system of 
Rajputana, on various phases of the life and activities of Sher Shah, 
the Jm'i/ahy on the economic policy and price control of Ala ud-din 
Khalji, and on the frontier policy of the Turkish sultans of Delhi. 

Dr. Saran claims that his views differ widely from those commonly 
accepted and that he welcomes helpful criticism. So, he will not 
object if one suggests that his article on the jiziyali adds little to 
the account to be found in the Encyclopaedia of Islam ” beyond a 
passionate denunciation of an '' unholy alliance between priests and 
princes ” directed to the preservation of their vested interests and 
involving more often than not a tragic setback to the march of 
mankind ”, a denunciation that ignores the author’s warning against 
assuming that ‘‘medieval divines, priests, and potentates, were 
imbued with the same motives and ideas which are being developed 
in this age His commonly held notion that the early Muslim 
sultans of Delhi leViedi jiziyah needs to be re-examined in the light 
of a more critical approach to the Muslim historians of the period 
who often were eulogizing an ideal sultan in stock Islamic idiom 
rather than reporting what was actually done. 

The article on the economic policy of Ala ud-din Khalji rests on 
the Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi of Zia ud-din Barni. But once it is reahzed 
that Barni was writing a religious and moral melodrama about the 
reign of Ala ud-din Khalji, that his treatment of events and his 
notions of causation are religious and not pohtical or economic, 
and that it is solely from him that other accounts of Ala ud-din’s 
measures have been derived, then it will be seen that there is not 
sufficient data from which to detect the sultan’s motives or the 
effects of his actions upon his subjects, in the way that Dr. Saran 
attempts. That Barni’s Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi is a magnificent piece 
of special pleading is clear from his Fatawa-i-Jahandari, in which 
similar ideas are expressed without their ‘‘ historical ” illustrations. 

JBAS. APBIL, 1955. 7 
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Dr. Saran’s '^Studies’’ show the need to subject the Muslim 
histories of medieval India to the searching analysis employed on 
similar materials for Islamic history outside India. An examination 
of the concepts of history writing found explicitly or implicitly in 
Indian Muslim histories would reveal the limitations of any con- 
clusions based on them. 

■ P. Hardy. 

Budsiliisiii : „ , 

Buddhist Texts through the Ages. Edited by E. Conze, in 
collaboration with J. B. Horner, D. S'nellgrovb, A. Waley. 
pp. 321. Bruno Cassirer, Oxford, 1951. 

This collection of Buddhist texts takes a very wide sweep, and 
includes passages from Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan, J apanese, 
and Apabhramsa. It is intended as a sequel to Dr. Coiize’s book 
Buddhism, to which it claims to form a body of texts, '' covering 
the entire develojament of Buddhist faith and thought tlirough the 
ages”. The first part compiled by Miss J. B. Plorner gives the 
teaching on the Sangha, the Dhamma, and the Buddha as found in 
the Pali Scriptures. The rest consists of the Mahayana by Dr. Conze, 
the Tantraz by D. Snellgrove, and texts from China and Japan 
chosen by A. Waley. The translations read smoothly, and one is not 
upset by any revolution in the use of technical terms. That is a 
small matter for those who are willing to tackle the original texts. 

E. J. Thomas. 


Islam 

Avicenne et le Reoit Visionnaire. By Henry Corbin. 2 vols. 
pp. 313. pp. 113 + 88. Teheran, 1951. 

In reviewing an earlier book by Henry Corbin {JRAS., 1953, 
p. 175), I suggested the importance of his scheme of work to the 
formation of a juster estimate of certain ranges of intellectual and 
spiritual activity in Islam ; and I referred especially to Avicenna. 
In the present pubhcation, prepared under the general inspiration of 
the Avicenna millenary celebrations in Tehran (a circumstance 
which, as Corbin allows, has resulted in mfelicities of presentation 
still only partially eradicated in this so-called second edition”), 
Avicenna comes to the centre of the stage, with the abiding genius of 
Iran as his background. As his impressario, Corbm, despite the 
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daunting shortage of material, is as masterly as ever : more, perhaps, 
than any contemporary specialist in Islamic thought, he has the gift 
of re-creating the '' climate of the ideas, and the ability to enliven 
the images they took in the semi-popular mind. More than so many, 
he appears conscious of the vast, cumulative unwritten tradition (his 
use of the word ricit is most apt) without an apprehension of which, 
the mere “ scientific ” editing of texts is little more than a formal 
scholastic exercise. 

Volume I consists of five richly stocked chapters (with an Epilogue 
and a Post-scf iptum) : the most valuable are the studies on the 
themes of Haiy b. Yaqzan, the ‘‘ Bird and Salaman and Absal 
respectively, though that on Aviceimism and Angelology, and the 
somewhat grandiosely titled initial chapter on the Avicemiian 
Cosmos, are both full of original and stimulating material. Volume II 
contains the Arabic text of the Haiy legend, with the Persian 
rendering and commentary often attributed to the disciple Juzjani, 
and a French translation with notes. The various manuscripts used 
in either case are described a.t length in Volume L 

G. M. AVickens. 


EsSAI SUR LES ORIGINES DU LEXIQUE TECHNIQUE DE LA MYSTIQUE 

Musulmane. Par Louis Massignon, Nouvelle edition revue 
et considerablement augmentee. (fitudes Musulmanes : II.) 
pp. 453, 7 plates. Paris, 1954, 

Professor Massignon’s Essai, first published in 1922, has long been 
recognized as a fundamental textbook for the study of early Sufism ; 
all later work in this field has depended upon it to a greater or a 
lesser extent. Since the book has been out of print for some years, 
a new edition is very welcome, the more so since the erudite author 
has added supplementary notes and provided further extracts from i 

unpublished original sources. The main body of the work is, however, : 

unchanged, the reproduction of the first edition being photographic ; : 

the new material is appended to each chapter. ■ 

In the intervening thirty years research in Sufism has made great 
strides, thanks in large measure to the inspiring example of Professor I 

Massignon's jiioneering work. The supplementary notes bear witness 
to the range and variety of these modern studies, and are of great 
bibliographical value. They are, however, far from complete ; 
a few additions may be mentioned as instances. The JJabaqat 
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alrSufltja of al-Sulami (see Avertissement ”) was published at 
Cairo in 1953. It is no longer necessary to quote al-Kalabadlii’s 
Kitcib al-Ta‘armf {see pp. 346-360) from the manuscripts since the 
Cairo, 1933, edition. The Kitdb al-TawahJium of al-Muhasibi (see 
p; 317) was published at Cairo in 1937. The author of the Adab 
al-dlim wa'hmuta'alUm {p. Z19) was not the mystic al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhi but his contemporary Muhammad ibn 'Umar 
al-Tirmidhi. The Kitdb ahRiydcla and the Adab al-nafs of al-Tirmidhi 
were published at Cairo in 1947. The list of contents of the Istanbul 
manuscript of al-Junaid’s iJasa’i? (see p. 304) has been shown to be 
inaccurate (see JRAS., 1936, p. 499) ; and his Da^vd' al-arwdh has 
been edited (JRAS,, 1937, pp. 219-231). I regret that Professor 
Massignon should still (p. 333) regard the Mawdqif of . al-BiSaii 
(not Nafzl !) as of questionable authenticity, particularly after the 
discovery and publication (BSOAS, 1953, pp. 29-42) of an autograph 
fragment. 

A. J. Arberby. 


Art 

Les Peintures des manuscbits Timurides. By Ivan Stohou- 
KiNE. (Institut fran§ais d’archSologie de Beyrouth : Biblio- 
th^que archeologique et historique— Tome lx.) pp. vi + 176, 
pis. kxxviii. Paris: Geuthner, 1954. 

It is nearly twenty years since M. Stchoukine published his study 
of manuscript illumination under the Persian Il-Khans, and he is 
to be congratulated on maintaining a steady interest in the subject, 
which has eventually borne fruit, after long patient waiting, in this 
much more sumptuously illustrated volume. Instead of the 
documentation by sketches reproduced by line blocks, we have 
here excellent collot 3 rpe plates. But his method is the same — an 
account of the literary sources for the period — a descriptive cata- 
logue of the manuscripts with miniatures of the period, and an 
analysis of the treatment in them of landscape, architecture, 
animals, human beings, and finally of the composition, each 
separately considered. In each chapter the treatment is historical, 
but the manuscripts have been divided into seven classes, of which 
two are devoted to the schools of painting centred in the second 
half of the period in Herat and Shiraz, four to the same schools in 
the first haM, and to their predecessors, in North-'Western Persia, 
the Jala'irds, and one to manuscripts of mixed origin. The plan is 
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logically devised, and reliably carried out. The recurrence of the ' 

same Manuscripts in each chapter leads to a certain amount of j 

repetition inevitable in discussing relationships of the principal : 

landmarks, and of other things related to them. i 

The catalogue part of the book lists 82 manuscripts containing ■ 

miniatures ranging in date from 1388 to the end of the fifteenth : 

century, and including certainly all the most important documents 
of this period now known to scholarship. It is a personal selection, ^ 

and in deciding where to draw the line of exclusion, there might ; 

no doubt be differences of opinion. It is a pity that M. Stchoukine ; 

does not appear to know of the important little manuscript anthology 
ill Mr. Bernard Berenson’s collection, which was copied in 830 
(a.d. 1426) by Muhammad ibii Husain, the scribe of the Istanbul 'i 

Kalila wa Dimna (Stchoukine, No. xxv) and of the Vienna Khwaju | 

(ibid, No. xxxii). Nor does he mention the earliest MS. copied by ; 

Jaffar, the Nizami in the J. C. French collection of 823 n. (a.d. 1420). i 

He gives references to reproductions in the principal works devoted | 

to the subject, probably rightly ignoring for this purpose periodicals ; I 

and to judgments on dating and attribution which are thus usefully I 

summarized. He gives the names of calligraphers, with place and ; 

date of copying of the MSS., ff known ; the folios and number of = 

illustrations, but not generally complete descriptions of them. He j 

gives the size of the MS. but not unfortunately of the miniatures, | 

even of those reproduced, which is sometimes misleading. For | 

instance, the miniature reproduced in plate xii is much enlarged. 

The original measures only 5 inches by 5*3 inches, and occupies j 

less than half a page. 

One important attribution on which it is difficult to agree with ; 

the author is of the beautiful Khasrau al Shirin MS. in the Freer 
Gallery at Washington (his No. xl). Although this is recorded as ■: 

copied at Tabriz, the capital of the kingdom ’’ by ’Ali ibn Hasan 
al-Sultani, it is attributed to a period about 1420, because of the 
connection of the miniatures with the great Herat Shah-Nama of j 

1430. This, to use one of M. Stchoukine’s own expressions, does | 

not seem to be well based. But apart from stylistic considerations, j 

which lead inevitably to the Jala’ir court, the Nisbah of the scribe I 

is conclusive at this period for a servant of the last of that house, I 

Sultan Ahmad ; the title was not used by the Timurids. The most I 

likely date for this manuscript is 1406, during his last occupation of | 

Tabriz. ! 
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On the other hand M. Stchonkine has, in our opmion, quite 
correctly revised some long established opinions. Thus the 
interesting but puzzling astrological compilation in the Bodleian 
Library entitled Kitdh al-Bulhdn is correctly ascribed to Baghdad 
under the Jala'ir rule (cf. No. 10), although he was unaware of the 
true date of it which Mr. D. S. Rice has more recently pubhshed as 
A.n. 1399. With the rich illuminated manuscript Aja’ib al 
Makhluqat in the Bibliotheque Nationale (S. iv) these miniatures 
give an idea of the ordinary lure of Jala'irid painting at this time 
to serve as background to Junayid’s achievement in the superb 
MS. of Khwaju Kirmani in the British Museum (S. No. vi). But 
the unique MS., now in the Freer Gallery, Washington, of Sultan 
Ahmad Jala’ix's owm Diwan has still not yielded up its mystery. 
M. Stchoukine’s solution that the tinted line-drawings were added 
by a Persian artist in Turkey about the middle of the seventeenth 
century is more ingenious than probable. It is intended to allow 
of their antedating the text of Sa’di which has been copied into 
the other margins in 1643, according to a colophon ; but the style 
would be even harder to explain in the seventeenth century than 
about the year 1400. There really seem to be only two alternatives. 
These essays in realism and Chinoiserie are either contemporary 
with the author, or they are the works of our own sophisticated age. 
M, Stchonkine does not cite the parallel most likely to convince 
one of the earlier date, namely the numerous tinted drawings con- 
tained in the later pages of that wonderful pocket library made 
for the Timurid prince Iskandar b-TJmar Shaykh in 813/1410, and 
now in the British Museum (S. No. xv). Although these are briefly 
mentioned in his catalogue entry, they are not reproduced or 
discussed hy M. Stohoukine, who thus leaves on one side one of the 
most interesting examples of early Timurid chinoiserie. 

The attempt to divide up the miniatures in a manuscript, and to 
apportion them to different hands, is probably a vain one. The 
general practice in Persia probably was for the principal painter to 
be in charge of the whole work, in the actual execution of which 
he would be assisted by assistants and pupils. All that seems 
possible is to point to certain miniatures or parts of miniatures 
which show the master’s own hand. For instance, in the thirteen 
miniatures which now remain to illustrate the five volumes of the 
poems of Mir ’Ah Shir Nawa’i, dated a.b. 1845, it is diffi cult not 
to believe that the master himself was responsible for all the figures 
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and tlieir placing and expressions in Sheykh Iraqi overcome at 

parting ” and for tie group of the '' Prophet and his Companions 
Still, one must recognize a strong over-riding unity in all the 
miniatures of this series. All excel in the use of rich and judiciously 
chosen colours, and all in the superb quality of the architectural 
ornament represented. In all, moreover, tliis is given considerable 
prominence, to the extent also of representing all carpets and tiled 
walls in positions of special visibility, either completely in the plane 
of the picture surface, or if seen in perspective, it is not the arabesque 
pattern that suffers. These features they have in common with 
the Bilizad of the Cairo Bustan of 1488-9. 

A merit of this book is the clarity of the expression of the author’s 
judgments, which follow immediately on his record of previous 
opinions. But the analytical treatment brings with it no sense of 
the essential quality which distinguishes the best work of the early 
Timurid period, which shows a sensibility and freedom of handling 
within the rich conventions inherited from the previous generation. 
M. Stchoukine seems to feel the need to defend these painters from 
charges of naivete, ignorance of the laws of perspective, monotony 
in the facial expressions or gesture. Such an apologetic attitude 
is surely not needed to-day. The miniature painters of the Timurid 
period in Persia were perhaps the greatest masters of romantic 
painting that the world has seen. The pure, opaque colours are 
used to enclose insets of flat drawing which can only be compared 
in the West with stained glass of the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
In order that this truth should be recognized what are most needed 
now are facsimile reproductions of the jBmest quality, available to 
schools. They will require no apology from their sponsors. 

Basil Gkay. 

^ Stchoukine however attributes these two miniatures to different hands, 
contrary to the opinion expressed by W. B. Bobinson in his recent note in the 
Bulietiu of the John By lands Library. 
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LIDZBAESKI PEIZE ESSAY 

Tte Lidzbarski Conimittee will award a Gold Medal for tlie best 
essay on “ La langne et la literature des textes alphabetiques de 
Eas Shamra-Ugarit ”, to be forwarded to the ofdce of the Deutsche 
Morgenlandische Gesellschaft not less than three months before the 
next (XXIV) International Congress of Orientalists. 

Essays must be typed on one side of the page only and bear a 
pseudonym, which must be repeated on the cover of a sealed 
envelope containing the name and address of the competitor. 

The prize for 1954 to a distinguished Orientalist has been awarded 
to Professor Dr. Karl Brockelmann, in the form of a gold medal. 

The awarding committee are appointed by the Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft, the Soci4te Asiatique, the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, and the American Oriental Society. 


■The East' of its Own 

Servants ■ 

'by john.'bowbn'-- 

D uring tlie eigliteentli eentury the East India Company did not 
consider the education of its own European civil servants as 
a necessary care. Appointment was by patronage, and it was 
assumed that the parents and friends of a writer would have 
subjected him to the ordinary education of his class."^ With no 
re than this background a young writer wonld sail for India at 
age of about seventeen years. The Indian Ser\dce was confined 
m comparatively few families and he might reasonably expect to 
ind relatives or friends of relatives at any of the three 
Presidencies, and these would give him hospitality and guidance. 
Ris initial eiiiploymeiit would be as a copying clerk ; as such he 
would become familiar with the routine of the service before behig 
given a post of responsibility. The only concession made by the 
Company to his need for any other instruction than that given by 
his daily employment was the payment to him of a Mimshi's 
alloimnce.m that he might hire an Indian to teach him Persian and 
the local language. 

This system produced, along with a crop of mediocrities and some 
rogues, a succession of able and sometimes brilliant men, but it was 
too haphazard to be suited to the administration of a large territorial 
empire. It was the Marquess Wellesley, the first governor-general 
to realize that the time had come for the British to stand forth as 
the paramount power in India,’’ ^ who proposed a deliberate plan of 
educating the Company’s newly recruited servants for the responsi- 
hilities of civil government. 

In 1798 Mr. Erank Gilchrist, the author of a Hindustani Grammar 
and Biolionary ^ approached the Governor-General with an offer to 
instruct newly arrived writers in the languages of the country in 
return for the amount of the MunsMi^s allowance that would normally 
have heen paid to each. Mornington (as he then was) sanctioned this 

^ As late as 1800 this was the view held by tho President of the Board of Control. 
Dimdas to Wellesley, 4t.h September, 1800. Add. MSS. 3727^ ff. 189-190. 

2 C. C. Davies, Aoi Historical Allas of the hidian FemMar,'^. 58. An examination 
of maps 25, 26, and 28 in this atlas wall give some indication of the extent to which 
territories administered by the Company increased from 1772 to 1805. 

JKAS. OCTOBER 1955, 
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sclieiiie and decided that an annual examination of Gilchrist’s pupils 
should be held. He published a notification that from 1st Janiiarv 
1801:— 

Ho Civil Servant should be nominated to certain oJSices of trust 
and responsibility until it should be ascertained that he was 
sufficiently acquainted with the Law's and Eegulations enacted by 
the Governor-General in Council, and the several languages, the 
knowdedge of w^hich is declared ... to be requisite for the Discharge 
of the respective Functions of such Offices.” 

. The present arrangement (/26 it /26 GwrO 5 is connected 

w'itli a more extensive j>lan.” ^ 

That more extensive plan ”, of the details of which he did not 
then inform the Court, was to found a residential college at Fort 
William, in Calcutta. x41ready, in 1799, he had written to Dundas, at 
the Board of Control, adverting on the need for the proper education 
of young civil servants and adding 

I intend without waiting for orders from home to proceed to 
found such an institution at Calcutta. I have already taken some 
steps towards the measure.” ^ 

In May, 1800, the Directors approved the plan of Gilchrist’s wffiich 
had been described to them.^ But before their letter arrived in India 
Wellesley had already put his owm plan into operation. By Regula- 
tion IX of 1800 the Governor-General in Council had founded the 
College of Fort William, at Calcutta, an institution designed to teach 
not only the laws, languages, and literatures of India, but most of the 
elements of the sound liberal education that Wellesley believed the 
Company’s junior servants to lack. 

The Goveriior-Generars Notes on the College of Fort William 
explained the scheme of the institution and the reasons for founding 
it.^ In later debates in the Court of Proprietors on Haileybury 
College there \vas hardly a speaker on either side wffio did not draw 
his text from these notes in analysing the problem of educating 
young men for the duties of government in India, of which the 

^ Public letter from Bengal of 25th December, 1798. I have used the extract from 
this letter to be found in Home Misc., 488, ff. 1-4. 

2 Mornington to Dundas, 24th October, 1799. Quoted in the De,<^patclies, Minutes 
and Correspondence of the Marquess Wellesley K.G. Luring His Administration in 
India, ed. Montgomery Martin (London, 1836), Vol. II, p. 132. 

3 Public letter to Bengal of 7th May, 1800, extracted in Eoine Misc., 488, ff. 5-6. 

* I have used the copy of the Notes to be found in Horae Misc,, 488, ff. 19-142. 

There is also a copy in Home Misc,, 487. 
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Marquess wrote, “ No more arduous or complicated Duties of 
Magistracy exist in tlie: World.” ' 

Tlie defects of the existing system as Wellesley saw them were 

''An erroneous system of education in Europe confined to com- 
mercial and mercantile studies. 

" The premature interruption of a course of study in Europe. 

" The exposed and destitute condition of young men on their first 
arrival in India and. the want of a systematic guidance and estab- 
lished authority to regulate and control their moral and religious 
conduct in the early stages of the Service. 

" The want of a similar system and authority to enforce a regular 
course of study under which the young men upon their arrival in 
India might be enabled to correct the errors or to pursue and confirm 
the advantages of their European education and to attain a know- 
ledge of the languages, laws, usages and Customs of India, together 
with such other branches of knowledge as are requisite to qualify 
' them, for, their several stations. ; , . 

The want of such Eegulations as shall establish a necessary and 
inviolable coniiection betw’'een promotion in the Civil Service and the 
possession of those qualifications requisite for the due discharge of 
the several Civil Stations.” 

After the defects, the remedy. It would not be practicable to raise 
the age-limit for the service to above twenty years so as to allow the 
young men to get a liberal education at home, because wrriters of that 
age, he thought, wmuld not be content with the salaries of junior 
servants, nor would they acquire the necessary familiarity with 
Indian languages and customs. Therefore he had founded a Col- 
legiate Institution at Fort William ”, which all newly arrived writers, 
bound for whatever presidency, were to attend ; this single institu- 
tion would be preferable to separate institutions at each presidency, 
he believed, because it would be cheaper, because education of this 
sort ought to be uniform over the service and under the direct 
supervision of the Supreme Government, and because, in any case, 
the Bengal Service Avas more advanced than either of the others — 
a belief always likely to be held by the Governors-Geiieral as long as 
the seat of government continued to be at Calcutta. 

Students of the College wmnld be given free apartments and a 
common table ; their salary would be 300 rupees a month. The term 
of study should be three years ; certain offices (which are not 
specified in Kegulation IX) should not be held except by graduates 
of the College. Two public examinations should be held annually. 
The establishment was to include a Provost and Vice-Provost, both 
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of whom should be clergymen of the Church of England, and a 
teaching staff that would deal with the Indian languages, the Hindu 
and Muslim laws, the Regulations of Governinent, political economy, 
geography, mathematics, modern European languages, Greek, Latin, 
the English classics, general history both ancient and modern, tlie 
history and antiquities of Hindustan and the Deccan, natural history, 
botany, chemistry, and astronomy. 

The College had been temporarily housed in Writers’ Buildings 
until such time as a suitable edifice could be built further out of 
Calcutta, at Garden Reach, and had initially been financed by a small 
contribution levied on the salaries of all the civil servants in India, 
as well as by the amount of the fund for Munshi's allowance, which 
would no longer be required for its original purpose. The Reverend 
David Brown ^ had been appointed as Provost, the Reverend 
Claudius Buchanan ^ as Vice-Provost. Wellesley had retained for 
the use of the College the captured library of Tippii Sultan (which 
the Court had desired should be sent to their own collection in 
Leadenhall Street). Finally, he announced, he considered the 
College as a monument to his recent conquest of Mysore, and had 
therefore dated its foundation from ith. May, 1800, as a perpetual 
reminder of the fall of Seringapatam. 

The Governor-General’s letter seems to have been received in 
England in April, 1801, by the vessel the Princess Mary,^ It was 
read by a Coimnittee of the Court of Directors, and Charles Grant 
was entrusted with the task of drafting a reply. ^ In addition, a copy 
of the Notes was sent for an opinion to Warren Hastings, living in 

^ Brown, a friend of Charles Grant the Elder, then a Director, went to India to 
superintend the Free vSchool at Calcutta, and was later appointed chaplain to the 
Presidency, 

^ Chaplain at Barrackpore. 

^ This is conjecture. The original letter, w^hich would be endorsed on the back 
with the date of arrival and the ship conveying it, is not to he found in the Volume 
of Letters from Bengal of that year. The MSvS. preserved in Home Misc,, 487 and 
488, are copies and so do not carry this information. But letters dispatched from 
Bengal at the same time have been received by Princess Mary on 11th April, 1801, 
and we loiow that on 10th May, David Scott, then Chairman of the Court, vTote to 
Cornwallis to thank him for an opinion on the proposed College. (See the Corre- 
spondence of David Scott, ed. C. H. Phillips. Camden Societv, Third Series, LXXVI, 
Vol, 11, p. 306.) 

^ “ The papers . . . were put into my hands at the end of the last Direction, in 
order to prepare the heads of such an answ^er as would be likely to meet the 
sentiments of the Court,” Grant to the Bev. David Brown, 19th June, 1801. 
(Quoted in The Life of Charles Grant, by Henry Morris, p. 241.) 
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retirement at Daylesford, and a copy of Hastings’ Se^itiments and 
Opinions on the Inslitution qf a College in Bengal has been pre>serYedd 
His seiitinieiits and those of the Court were akin.^ While approving 
of the principle of the Institution, they had these objections to it : 
That it ivas too grand and too expensive ; the twenty professorships 
were too many, and time would be better devoted to specifically 
Oriental studies than to Euroi)ean literature and the classics. That 
it would have been better to have established separate colleges at 
the other presidencies than that all the Company’s junior servants 
should acquire the prejudices of Bengal. Besides, it would greatly 
increase the Oovernor-Generars patronage and decrease that of the 
Court if postings were to be made from the College after graduation, 
instead of by the Court itself from England. Hastings wuote of his 
regret if Wellesley : — 

“ should hazard the credit of a very useful institution by a 
pertinaceous adherence to those parts of it which are not essential 
to it, and might render the whole unpopular ”. 

Since the Act of 1784 had instituted the Board of Control for 
Indian Affairs, the conduct of the East India Company’s corre- 
spondence, never brisk, had become even more cumbersome.^ 
Paragraphs for inclusion in dispatches would be drafted by the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence and sent to the Board of Control for 
approval ; this was known slb sl previous communication. These drafts 
might be cut by the Board and amendments written into them in red 
ink. Were the Board’s cuts and amendments not acceptable to the 
Court, considerable delays might follow before an agreed dispatch 
could be devised, though in the last resort the Board could force the 
Court to send a particular draft as it stood by applying for a writ of 
mandamus. At times when the Court and the Board were in accord, 
the previous commimications would often be agreed at a weekly 
meeting between the President of the Board and the two Chairs. By 
1801, however, Lord Dartmouth had succeeded Dundas to the 
Presidency and his tenure of office marked a particularly stormy 
period in the relations between the two. 

Nevertheless, the first draft of a reply to Wellesley was approved 

^ Home Misc., 487, ff. 193-236. 

^ See also the letter from Grant to Bro\\Ti quoted above, which lists the objections 
as the Court saw them. 

® 0. H. PhiilqDs, The East iTidia Company ^ 1784 to 1834 (Manchester University 
Press, 1940), pp. 19-22, describes the system in detail- 
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by Dartmontli, He wrote to David Scott, tlie Director, on 
15tli December, 1801 

“ As it admits tke basis, a superstructure may bereafter , . . l)e 
raised upon it conformable to his Lordship’s views.” ^ 

But between the making of the first draft and its approval there 
was a sharp change of feeling in the Direction towards the 
Governor-General. 

Understandably the Company was jealous of its monopoly of the 
India trade. In 1793 that monopoly had been under a deteriiiined 
attack by the private trade interest, both in Parliament and through 
the Press, but had yet been continued in the Charter Renewal Act of 
that year. However, under the conditions of the Prench War, it was 
not possible for the fleet of Indiamen adequately to exploit the Indian 
export trade, and in India the Governor-General allowed India-built 
ships to take up some of the surplus. He had first put forward a plan 
for doing so in a letter of 5th October, 1798, but on 29th October he 
had received the Court’s orders of 25th May, 1798, positively pro- 
hibiting him from so using India-built ships and had put off the 
scheme. In a letter of 30th September, 1800, also received by the 
Princess Mary on 11th April, 1801,^ he dealt in detaih with 
the question of private trade and announced : — 

the absolute necessity of providmg a large proportion of Indian 
tonnage for the service of the present season 

This letter, written later than that on the College, although it was 
received by the same packet, came up for consideration later. By it 
the Governor-General offended those who had apparently been 
disposed to allow him to have his way over the affair of the College.^ 
At an angry meeting of the Court of Proprietors on 16th December, 
1801, both topics were discussed.'^ The Directors scrapped the 
previous communication as it had been approved by the Board, and 
sent up a fresh draft in its place.® The College was to be abolished 

^ European F. 18/1, f. 179. 

- Letters From Bengal^ Vol. 40. The folios of this volume are not numbered. This 
is duly endorsed on the back with the date of receipt. 

® Sweeney Toone, a Director, wrote to Hastings on 12th July, 1801 , that the plan 

appeared to the Court in General to be extravagant. . . , However he had done it, 
and there appeared to be a disposition in the Court not to blame anything which 
was sanctioned by his Lordship Add. MSS. 29177, f. 38. This letter has been 
inaccurately dated “ 1799 ’’ by some later hand. It could not have been written 
in that year and an examination of the seal confirms the year “ 1801 

^ London Chronicle, Thursday, 17th December, 1801. 

® Draft No, 23. Bane Misc,, 487, ff. 245-256. 
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and replaced by an establisliment for teacbing the languages only. 
Writers from the subordinate presidencies were to be returned 
thither. Wellesley’s action in making the foundation without first 
getting the sanction of the Court may have sprung from laudable 
motives but was unprecedented and would not be tolerated. 

The draft opened with a passage adverting on the expense of the 
scheme i-- 

In the present situation of the Company’s affairs, with a Debt 
in India beyond all former Aiiioimt, and a scarcity of money there 
beyond all former experience, in consequence of which Public Credit 
is depressed, and the Investments have either been reduced or 
wholly suspended, we caimot consistently with our duty sanction by 
our approbation the immediate establishment of any Institution 
(iiowever we may approve of some parts of it) which must involve 
the Company in expense of considerable and unknown amount, and 
which might be applied to purposes more beneficial to the Company’s 
interests.” 

Dartmouth proceeded not only to strike out of the draft all the 
Court’s other objections but also to qualify the abolition by adding 
the words '' for the present as well as a further passage in Avhich 
he made it appear that expense was the only reason that the scheme 
could not be sanctioned.^ 

He wrote to Scott on 20th January, 1803, a year later : — 

When I see that, by the modifications I introduced into the 
dispatch of January, 1802, I have furnished arguments to Lord 
Wellesley in support of the continuance of the collegiate institution 
which it was the object of that dispatch to abolish, I own I am rather 
better reconciled to myself.” ^ 

The amended dispatch gave Wellesley his cue for reply. He 
protested that the end of the war had seen the end also of financial 
crisis. There was no '' scarcity of money Public credit was not 
depressed. The investments of Bengal and Madras had been liberally 
allotted and it was not proposed to reduce them. After the initial 
expenditure of about 9 lakhs of rupees the annual cost of the College 

^ Written into para. 10 of the draft in red ink. Ibid., f. 254. 

2 “ And ^ye cannot dismiss this subject without repeating our higii approbation 
of the public spirit and conspicuous talents of the Marquess Wellesley in the con- 
ception and arrangement of a plan which under other circumstances of the 
Company’s finances we should have thought deserving of the most serious 
consideration.” Added to the draft in red ink. Ibid., f. 254. 

^ Dartmouth to Scott, 20th January, 1803 (Phillips, op. cit., VoL II, p. 414). 

■^ Letter of 5th August, 1802, copied in Home Mise., 487, If. 263-353. 
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would be about 4 lakhs, and of this about Es 70,000 were represented 
by charges that would in any case have been incurred. For tlie 
remainder of this annual cost he had provided by reviving the 
Town Duties and Government Customs, which had already produced 
an amount greater than that against which they had been set.^ 
He intended to defray part of the initial expense by applying to the 
College 3 lakhs of rupees which had, in fact, been left for the poor of 
Calcutta, Lucknow, and Chandernagore under the will of the late 
General Claude Martin.^ 

Since the Court had approved the objects of the College, and based 
their objections on the grounds of expense onty, he argued, and since 
lie had been able to show that any alternative to it would cost more 
than the College itself, he might have been thought wise to have 
suspended the execution of the Court’s order. He had not done so. 
Instead, '' as an act of necessary submission,” he had passed an 
Order in Council abolishing the College. It wuiild be finally closed by 
31st December, 1803. 

This “was to allow" time for a settlement of disagreements in 
England. Dartmouth had been succeeded at the Board of Control by 
Castlereagh, a man of more personal prestige (since he held a seat in 
the Cabinet, which Dartmouth had not) and more determined to 
please. On 22nd April, 1803, shortly after Wellesley’s reply had been 
received, Castlereagh wrote to the Chairs to suggest that the College 
should be kept in being until “ w’-e have a satisfactory substitute 
Six days later he wrote to Wellesley : — 

you will receive very shortly orders from the Court . . , 
suspending their former directions for the abolition of the College of 
Fort William. . . . This wiU restore the whole to the footing on which 
it stood previously to the dispatch of January, 1802 

On 22nd June, 1803, the Board Minutes refer to : — 

'' the favourable change that has taken place in the prospects of 
the Company since the orders for abolition were sent out, and as no 
doubt exists for the necessity of a system of instruction in the Native 
Languages for the Company’s Civil Servants, the Board are of 
opinion that under these circumstances the College of Fort William 

1 These duties, the Court noted in a letter to the Board of 1st JuW, 1803, had 
originally been abolished by Cornwallis “ on account of their injurious effects on 
commerce Ibid., f. 417. 

“ Copied extracts of the will are to be found in Home Misc., 4SS, ff‘. IGo-lSO. 

^ Home Muc»^ 504, f. 349. 

^ Castlereagh to Wellesley, 28th April, 1803 (Martin, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 370). 
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slioulcl continue to subsist . . . until it can be ascertained wlietlier 
distinct Institutions at the respective Presidencies can be 
advantageously and economically adopted 
On the same day Wiliam Broderick, Secrete to the Board, wrote 
formally to the Chairs to this effect and enclosed a suggested draft 
with his letter.^ 

The Court w^ere not at all prepared to accept this suggestion, 
however. The establishment, they told the Board in a letter of 
1st July,® had been a challenge to their authority. Were they to 
re-establish the College 

'' in all its primary magnitude ... it must degrade the Court in 
the eyes of those whom they are expected to govern 
Writers would do better to pursue their liberal studies at home ; it 
was inadvisable to educate in Bengal WTiters destined for either of 
the other presidencies where, indeed, the Court were prepared to 
establish separate seminaries that should combhie instruction with 
discipline and Christian guidance. Fort William College, its expenses 
drastically reduced, might be continued as a seminary for the Bengal 
Presidency only. 

Through July and August, 1803, the battle continued.^ The Board 
were prepared to give w^ay only to the extent of excepting the 
writers from the subordinate presidencies from the scope of the 
College. The Court pointed out that the Board were not competent, 
xmder the terms of the 1784 and amending Acts, to force them to 
increase their civil establishment and thus involve their share- 
holders in an unwanted expense. On this point both parties took 
advice, and both were reassured of the legality of their respective 
positions. The Board were informed that their appropriate course 
would be to obtain a WTit of mandamus to force the Court to send the 
draft as a dispatch. The Court might well have fought this to the 
point of an appeal to the Privy Council. Castlereagh accordingly 
proposed to introduce a Declaratory Bill into the Commons ; such 
a Bill would make plain the Board’s right to make what changes in 
the civil establishment they should decide to be necessary. In the 
face of this tlireat, the Court gave way. The draft was dispatched on 
2iid September, 1803. 

^ Board Minmtes, Vol. 2, f. 419. 

2 Home Misc,, 487, flf. 379-386. It was not usual for the Board to initiate drafts 
in this manner, though they might suggest that a draft should be made, 

3 Ibid., ff. 391-428. 

^ Ibid., ff. 428-556. 
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It contained the provisos, however, that writers from the 
subordinate presidencies were not to attend the College and that no 
such charges were to be incurred as might tend to give permanence 
to the establishment. These instructions were acknowledged in a 
public letter from the Governor-General of 5th June, 1805, 
announcing economies that would bring the annual charge of the 
College from Rs 338,988 to Rs207,660d On 21st May, 1806, the 
Court communicated to India the intelligence that a college had been 
foimded in England for the education of young men destined for the 
service, and desired that instruction given at the College of Fort 
William should be restricted to the native languages.^ 

The new establishment was the College of Hertford, which was 
later removed to Haileybury, two miles outside the town. With its 
establishment the Company for the first time fully assumed the 
responsibility of educating its servants for government. 

(2) 

The English establishment was opened in Hertford Castle in 
February, 1806, and the move to its own buildings took place in 
1809. At first a preparatory school was attached to the College, but 
this was abolished in 1818.^ The teaching staff consisted of a 
principal and professors of (a) mathematics and natural philosophy, 
(6) classical and general literature, (c) history and political economy, 
(d) general policy and the laws of England, (e) Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindustani literature, (/) Hindu literature and the history of Asia. 
The Bishop of London accepted the office of College visitor and a 
special visitor was appointed for the oriental department. MunsMs 
were engaged in India and shipped to England,^ and old records and 

1 Home Misc., 489, ff. 7-28. Ibid., ff. 65-70. 

® Memorials of Old Haileybury College^ ed. E. G. Danvers (Constable, 1894). 
From the Introduction, pp. 17-18. 

^ They were allowed free board and lodging with a salary of not more than £500 
per annum, Bengal Despatches, Vol. 49, ff. 457-8, 7th Sex>tember, ISOS, paras. 6-8. 
(In fact, the Bengal Government had engaged a certain Abdul Aii to teach at the 
College on a salary of £600 per annum. The Court pointed out that this was 
£100 more than the professors themselves received and that, reckoning free 
commons and quarters into the amount, £500 would be quite enough.) See also 
Public Letters From Madras, Vol. 4, ff. 244-6, letter of lOth January, 1812, paras, 
84-5. The Madras Government asked that students for Madras should study 
Sanscrit (which is a base for Tamil and Telegu) and be given the option of studying 
either Persian or Hindustani. Telegu was, in fact, taught at Haileybury from 
1825, Hindi and Marathi from 1827. 
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public documents familiarized students witb the style and form of 
official correspondence in Indian administration^ Parents or 
guardians of tbe students paid, twice yearly, fees of a hundred 
guineas a year, ^ and it was decided that time spent at Haileybury 
should count for purposes of seniority as if it had been spent in 
India.^ At first it was possible for clever students to pass out from 
the College in a year, but by 1839 two years’ residence was required 
of every oneA ■ 

The Charter Renewal Act of 1813 confirmed that no writers might 
be sent to India who had not qualified at the College.^ But already 
there was opposition to this new system of educating the Company’s 
servants. In a speech before the House of Lords on 9th April, 1813, 
Lord Grenville suggested that the Company should rather 

“ chuse the young men who are destined for the Civil Service by 
free competition and public examination from our great schools.” 
Instead of being formed into an exclusive class the Company’s 
writers ought to receive an education purely English He was 
answered in a pamphlet by the Rev. T. R. Malthus, then Professor of 
History and Economics at Haileybury,"^ and the points of view of the 
two of them may stand as archetypes of the two extreme views about 
the establishment. 

The opponents of the College wished to substitute for it a form of 
public examination. Haileybury, they argued, was expensive to 
maintain. Expulsion from it — even for some quite trifling offence as, 
it was alleged, refusing to peach ” on a friend — could destroy the 
career of some quite worthy young man intended for the service ; 
besides, to give this sort of power to the College authorities lessened 
the patronage of the Court. Education at Haileybury was not com- 
patible with the duties required of a writer ; — 

^ Bengal DespatcheSf Vol. 48, ff. 295-6, 2nd March, 1808, para. 7. 

^ Home Misc., 79, ff. 684-5, Extract from the Court Minutes of 14th January, 
1806. 

® Bengal Despatches, Vol. 48, ff. 201-6, 26th February, 1808, para. 75. 

^ Memorials of Old Haileybury College* From the Memoir by Sir Monier Monier- 
Wiliiams, p. 51. 

® 53 George III, c, 155, sections 4-1-6. 

® Suhstaiice of the Speech of Lord CHenville on the Motion Made by the Marquis 
Wellesley in the House of Lords on Friday, the 9th of April, 181$, for the Production of 
Certain Papers on Indian Affairs (London, 1813), pp. 31 and 68-9. 

^ A Letter to the Bight Hon. Lord Grenmlle Occasioned hy Some Observations of his 
Lordship on the East hulia Company's Establishment for the Education of their Civil 
Servants, by the Rev. T. R. Malthus (London, 1813), 
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'' Instead of sending out Writers qualified for tlie purposes of 
coinmercej they prepared to invade India with an army of young 
Grotiuses and Puffendorfs.” ^ 

At repeated meetings of the Court of Proprietors in 1816, 1817, and 
1824, attacks were made on the College, using these arguments and 
others akin to them.^ In 1832 James Mill, himself a Secretary of the 
Company, giving evidence before a Select Committee of the 
Commons, stated his belief that the best method of recriiitnieiit 
would be by public examination.^ The question ^Yas still before the 
Court in 1842 when, on 16th July, Le Bas, the principal of 
the College, WTote to his friend Archdeacon Hale, Master of the 
Charterhouse : — • 

'' On Tuesday last the question — College or no College — came on 
at India House before a Special Court. We beat the adversary 
2 to 1. The numbers were : Destructives six ; Conservatives 
twelve. . . . The gravamen was the expense.” ^ 

The proponents of the College held with Malthus : — 

. individuals who have returned from India within the last 
six or seven years . . . agree . . . that w^hat has sometimes been 
called the New School of Writers at Calcutta is very superior indeed, 
both in conduct and attaimnents, to those who were sent out upon 
the old system.” ^ 

A mere proficiency test, they argued, would not guarantee the jnoral 
character of successful candidates, whereas at jiresent writers could 
not be sent out without a certificate of good conduct from the 
College. There were in fact very few expulsions (though there had 
been riots) and, indeed, the professors complained, sometimes 
suspended students would be reinstated by the Directors’ orders ; 
the disciplinary hazard to a young man’s career, after all, was no 
greater than that suffered by a candidate for holy orders, or a student 
at one of the professional schools for the armed services. 

^ Mr. Randle Jackson, speaking at a General Court on 18th December, 1816. 
Astatic /oiimaC Vol, III, p. 156. 

3 See the Asiatic Journal, Vol. Ill, pp. 150-1 G5, 107-190, 254-277, 368-383, 
569-607; Vol. IV, pp. 47, 56-81, 157-179, 263-300, 378-388; Vol. XVII 
pp. 314-344, 381-420, 521-541. 

® Sessional Papers, 1831-2, Vol. V, p. 55. 

^ Memorials of Old Haileyhury College, p. 104. 

® Statements Bespecting the East India Company an Appeal to Facts in 
Refutation of the Charges Lately Brought Against it in ike Court of Proprietors, by 
the Rev. T. R. Malthus (London : John Murray, 1817), p. 55. 
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Although the straggle coutinued, the College’s supporters con- 
tinued to be victorious, and changes in organization strengthened the 
positions of the professors. 

' For the first seven or eight years after the College was established, 
tliere was no test of any sort. ... If a man got through without doing 
anything bad enough to merit expulsion, the College was obliged to 
give him his Certificate. . • • 

In 1813 a test in ‘ Orientals ’ was extorted from the Court to be 
passed at the close of the last term. In 1820 a similar final test in 
' Europeans ’ was agreed to very reluctantly.” ^ 

The control of the Principal on College affairs was also made greater. 
Government had at first been by a College Council of professors. 
In 1838 it was by a Council of four ; from 1843 by the Principal alone. 

But though the position of the professors w-d-m* the Court was 
strengthened, the position of the College itself its antagonists 

was not. The report of the Select Committee of 1831-2 was not 
committed for or against the College. On the one hand it was noted 
that in spite of difficulties the College set a high standard and its 
graduates filled some of the most important posts in India. On the 
other 

“ every object contemplated by the College might have been more 
effectually obtained by other means.” ^ 

In 1836 Hobhouse, then President of the Board, wished to know the 
Court’s views on the expedience of abolishing the College.^ But when 
the Court replied that it wished to have the power of abolition, 
Hobhouse wrote : — 

'' I beg to assure the Court that I should be most happy to adopt 
that suggestion if I thought I could make such a proposal to Parlia- 
ment without encountering very serious opposition.” ^ 

In the session of 1852-3 by the Act 17 Victoria, c. 95, the right of 
the Court to nominate to the College with withdrawn, and in 1854 
Sir Charles Wood, then President of the Board of Control, appointed 
a Committee : — 

'' to take into consideration the subject of the examination of 
Candidates for the Civil Service of the East India Company.” ^ 


^ Le Bas to Archdeacon 20tli Jamiary, 1843. Memorials of Old Haileyhnry 
College, p. 

^ Sessional Papers, 1831-2, Vol. IV, p. 24. 

® Letters of the Board of Control to the East India Comimny, Vol, 11, f. lol. 

^Ibid., f. 171. 

® Memorials of Old Haileyhwnj College, p. 123. 
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In fact a form of entry by examination bad already been mstitnted. 
By tbe Act 3 & 4 William IV, c. 85, sections 103 - 7 , tbe Directors 
were to nominate four times the number of expected vacancies and 
the required number would be selected by examination and would 
proceed to Haileybury. This scheme had never actually worked 
and in 1837 Holihouse secured the passage of an amending bill by 
which the introduction of the scheme should be permissive histead of 
obligatory ^ ; thereafter no more was heard of it. But Macaulay, 
who had been Secretary to the Board when the scheme w^as first 
introduced was now, with Lord Ashburton, Benjamin Jowett, 
J. G. Shaw-Lefevre, and Henry Melvill (Principal of the College) 
a member of the Wood Committee. 

In November, 1854, the Committee’s report recommended that 
appointment to the Indian Civil Service should be by a countrwvide 
competition, in which tests in Sanscrit and Arabic w’^ere to carry only 
750 marks out of a possible total of 6,875.^ On 30tli November Wood 
wrote to the Court to say that a Bill would be introduced for the 
abolition of the College, and on 16th July, 1855, by the Act 18 k 19 
c. 53, it was decreed that no farther students should be admitted 
from 25th January, 1856, and that the College should be abolished 
from 25th January, 1858. 

As an experiment it had lasted fifty-two years. Among its 
graduates were Holt Mackenzie (1806-7), Henry Prinsep (1807-8), 
Sir G. R. Clerk (1815-17), James Thomason (1820-2), Sir Frederick 
Halliday (1823-4), J. R. Colvin (1823-5), Sir Charles Trevelyan 
(1824-5), and Lord Lawrence (1827-9). One cannot doubt that the 
College had a considerable influence on the Indian administration. 
It made of the Company’s civil servants a cadre ; wherever a man 
might be posted in India he could sure be of finding friends. It is 
possible that such a sense of cadre may have contributed to cutting 
off the sympathies of the Company’s servants from those wdiom it 
was their duty to govern, but that is a speculation that lies outside 
the scope of this paper. 

Nevertheless, although the College trained the Company’s servants, 
it did not choose them. Nominations were always in the gift of the 
Court, and anyone glancing over the College List cannot fail to be 
struck by tbe recurrence of the same family names — Elphinstones, 

^ I Victoria, c. 70. 

2 Canon Heaviside wrote to Monier-Williams on 17tli May, 1893, ” H. Melvill was 
always out-voted,’* Meimficds of Old Haileybury College, p. 124. 
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Colvias, Outrams, Barlows, and others— who had been active iu 
India before tlie College was founded and continued to be so for lojig 
after it had been abolished. 


With the foundation of the College at Hertford it had been 
decided that writers should complete their purely oriental education 
in the Presidencies to which they were posted. Their studies there 
would be restricted to learning the languages of India and the 
regulations of government. 

Bombay, the smallest of the three presidencies, was at first 
neglected. It was not until 1819 that the Court ordered the Bombay 
Government to take measures for establishing a means of instruc- 
tion ^ ; that Government suggested in reply that a College might be 
founded on the lines of one already established at Madras, but 
admitted that so far the young men had passed their examinations in 
Hindustani without any such aicl,'*^ But the Court forbade any new 
establishment ; the use of munsliis, together with the effective 
superintendence that might be given by the Collectors to whom the 
young men were posted, would be enough.^ In 1824 the Bombay 
Government proposed to establish a permanent examining' com- 
mittee with a salaried secretary,^ and this was approved.® When, 
however, in 1827, they made a suggestion that amounted to a revival 
of the scheme for a College — a permanent salaried establishment of 
munsliis and a Secretary at a salary of Es 800 per month ® — ^the 
Court were prompt in disapproval.^ So the position rested that there 
was no College for the Company’s servants in Bombay, but promotion 


'^Revenue Despatches To Bombay, Vol. 2, ft*. 171-2. Letter of 14th July, 1819, 
para. 57. 

2 PitbUc Letters From Bombay, Vol. 9, ft. 261-278. Letter of 29th August, 1821, 
paras. 59-79. 

^Public Despatches To Bombay, Vol. 6, ff. 485-499. Letter of 11th June, 1823, 
paras. 2-16. 

^ Public Letters From Bombay, 10, ft. 479-483. Letter of 11th August, 1824, 
paras. 3-7. 

Public Despatches To Bombay, Vol. 7, ft*. 396-8. Letter of 21st Septemher, 1825, 
paras. 4-6. 

® Public Letters From Bombay, Vol. 12, flP. 224-5. Letter of 1st November, 1827, 
paras. 4-6. 

’ P^iblic Despatches To Bombay, VoL 8, ft. 692-6. Letter of 18th February, 1829, 
paras. 3-6. 
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was restricted until examinations in two languages liacl been passed, 
and each junior writer was paid a munshrs allo-wance of Es 30 per 
inoiitli. 

In 1802 the Directors had called on the Government of Fort 
St. George, at Madras, to submit a scheme of its own for the educa- 
tion of its junior civil servants^ In 1808 that Government had 
decided that writers on arrival should be put to study '' one at 
least of the native languages Native teachers were to be engaged 
at the public expense and there were to be quarterly public examina- 
tions, which should extend to a general knowledge connected with 
the affairs of the Company”. When, however, the Government 
proposed to return to England those servants who could not 
qualify in the study of the native languages, the Directors forbade 
any such proceedings ; there were some j)ositions, they wrote, in 
which proficiency in the language was not essential.^ 

A Committee of >Superintendence w’-as instituted in January, 1812, 
and on 1st May a College was established at Madras by jiroclamation. 
Writers were to receive special allow^ances to prevent tlieir getting 
into debt, and there wwe rewards of 1,000 jiagodas for proficiency. 
The young men were to be freed from all public duties and put to 
study with specially trained mtinsMs. The estimated cost of the 
establishment would be between three and four hundred pagodas 
a month.^ 

This establishment was sanctioned by the Court under safeguards : 

We must declare that it is our positive deterniinatioii not to 
sanction any addition to the College establishments, nor the erection 
of any buildings for the accommodation of either the College or 
students,” 

but they positively refused to allow the rewards ; appointments '' to 
those situations for which they have become qualified ” would be 
reward enough.^ Mffien the Madras Government protested that the. 

^ Madras Besiyaiches, Vol. 29, ff. 234-5. Letter of 12th March, 1802, para. 18. 

2 Borne Misc, 488. “ Statement of the Measures Adopted for the Education (jf 
the Company’s Civil Servants.” Undated, Unsigned. fF. 743-76.1. 

^Public Despatches To Madras^ Vol. 3, if. 497-500. Letter of 2nd April, 1813, 
para. 45. 

* The Proclamation is printed in Sessional Papers, IS 3 1-2, Vol. 5, Api)endix L, 
pp. 680-1. See also Public Letters From Madras, Vol. 4, ff. 247-257. Letter of 
10th January, 1812, paras. 89-101. 

® Public Despatches To Madras, Vol. 3, ff. 492-4. Letter a/q, paras. 42-3. 
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rewards would only be given to those passing out with honour ^ the 
Court gave w’ay. 

In 1829 this was the position at Madras. Of the Board of Super- 
intendence one was a Member of Council, three licid public oMiccs, 
and tliere was a salaried secretary. The College had no professors ; 
its examiners were translators to the Government. There was an 
establishment of nmnshs, each of whom was paid Rs 35 a montli if 
unemployed, Rs 50 if instructing one student, Rs 65 if instructing 
two or more. Students found their own quarters ; they need not 
even stay at tlie Presidency at all. The annual number of students 
under tlie Committee at any one time would be forty, about twenty 
qualifying annually. The total expense was about Rs 24,807 a j-ear.- 
So things remamed in Madras, the accent of importance remaining 
not on the training itself (as at Haileybury), but on the quarterly 
qualifying examinations. 

The College of Fort William never recovered from the limitations 
placed on it. The land intended for its buildmgs at Garden Reach 
was given up ; very soon its features of common quarters and messing 
disappeared, and its students were housed some in Writers’ Buildings, 
others about Calcutta. In 1807 the offices of provost and vice- 
provost were abolished.® 

The students were idle and contracted debts. Debt was a danger 
to the service. Edward Strachey in a minute of July, 1814, referred 
to the practice by wdiich a native creditor would wait until his victim 
had reached a position of resjionsibility and would then demand 
employment for himself or his dependents.^ 

In 1814 Lord Minto, then Governor-General, republished the 
statutes of the College, with additions providing for the removal and 
penalization of unsatisfactory students. This, he believed, would 


^ Public Letters From Madras, VoL 4, fP. 657-0. Letter of 3lst December, 1813, 
l)ara. 118. 

“ Sessional Papers, 18SI~-2, Vol. 5, Appendix L, pp. 650-2. Prints a letter of tlic 
Civil Finance Committee dated Ist October, 1820. 

^ Home Misc., 488, ff. 525-540. The Board had written a letter to the Court of 
Directors, suggesting that the Bishop and Archdeacon of Calcutta should he 
ai)pointed to these two offices. The Chairs replied tartly in a letter of 5th July, 1814, 
that the offices had been abolished in 1807. The College is now^ under the 
gratuitous managenient and control of some of the most respectable members of the 
Presidency.” 

^ Ibid., ff. 541-603. Edward Strachey was at that time >Second Judge of the 
Provincial CWrt of Appeal at Dacca. 
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re>sii]t in sucli reform as would justify maintaining the College^ It 
was not successful, however. In 1825 the Bengal Govermnent itself 
suggested that the College might well be abolished altogether, and 
that junior civil servants might be sent up-country as soon as 
possible after their arrival.^ 

By 1830 it was the Board of Control which had become interested 
in abolishing the College. The draft of a despatch to Bengal of 
20th July, ill which the Court, though expressing its dissatisfaction 
with affairs at the College, yet allows that the establishment should 
be maintained, has the allowance struck out and orders for abolition 
substituted.^ But the Bengal Government had changed its mind. 
The experiment of distributing students in the mofussil had failed ; 
those students were even more backward in their studies than those 
who remained at the College, since they were without super- 
intendence.^ It was shown statistically that, allegations of slackness 
or no, students at the College seemed to pass their language examina- 
tions as swiftly in 1830 as they had done in 1811. But, although the 
Governor-General ■would have preferred to suspend the Court’s 
orders, Metcalfe, the Vice-President, and members of Council felt 
that the orders were peremptory and were grounded not on practice 
but on principle. So that it was decided (with Bentinck concurring 
reluctantly from his headquarters on tour) to abolish the College 
with effect from 1st June, 1831. 'Students were to be placed under 
the superintendence of their superiors in up-country stations. 
They were to pass a language test by the end of a year from their 
arrival in India and, if they had not done so by the end of fifteen 
months, were to be dismissed from the service. In this decision the 
Select Committee of 1831-2 -was to concur 

(The College) has been useful in providing books, by which the 
acquisition of the Native Languages has been greatly facilitated, 
but beyond this it is disadvantageous to the Public Service. . . . 

It appears that the Study of Languages is most readily promoted 
by sending the young men, directly on their arrival, into the 

^ Public Letters From Bengal, Vol. 6, ff. 320-9. Letter of 23rd June, 1814, 
paras, 312-325. 

2 Home Misc,f 488, ff. 743-761. “ Statement ” a/q. The suggestion is from an 
opinion by the Accountant-General. 

® Bengal Despatches, Vol 113, ff. 891-910, Letter of 20th July, 1830, paras. 3-13. 

* Sessional Papers, 18B1-2, Vol 5, Appendix L, pp. 660-675. The correspondence 
between the Governor-General and the Council in Calcutta, together with other 
papers relevant to the closing days of the College are printed in this Appendix. 
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Provinces, and attacliing tliem to some public ofSce as was formerly 
tlie practice.” ^ 

Compromised almost from its inception the Marquess Wellesley’s 
gi-aiid design ended, as the design that so largely replaced it was to 
end in indecision, recrimination, and an atmosphere of failure. 

In addition to the references made to secondary sources, to published documents, 
and to neu’spapers, I have referred to the following manuscript sources : — 

From the British Museum : — 

Additional 3Jannscri2:)ts, Vols, 29177 and 37275. 

Ail other MSS. to whicli reference is made are from tlie following volumes in the 
India Office Library : — 

Europeaoi MSS., F. 18/1 (this volume is at present on loan to the Botany Library 
of the Natural History Museum at South Kensington). 

Home Miscellaneous Series, Vols. 79, 487-9, 504. 

Board Mimites, Vol. 2. 

Letters From the Board of Control to the East India Com^mny, Vol. 11. 

Bengal Des-patches, Vols. 48, 49, 113. 

Letters From Bengal, Vol. 40.. 

PuMic Letters From Bengal, Vol. 6. 

Public Despatches to Madras, Vols. 3, 29, 

Public Letters From Madras, Vol. 4. 

Bevenue Despatches to Bombay, Vol. 2. 

Public Despatches to Bombay, Vols. 6, 7, 8. 

Public Letters From Bombay, Vols. 9, 10, 12. 


Sessional Papers, 1S31-2, Vol IV, p. 24. 


Turkish Ghost Words 

By GERARD CLAUSON 
(PLATE III) 

T his is a Mler version of the paper whicli I read at the recent 
International Congress of Orientalists at Cambridge. It has been 
prepared in compliance with several requests from, tliose who heard 
it for something on paper which they could study at leisure. 

For the last two and a half years I have been engaged in compiling 
a liistorical dictionary of Turkish ; it camiot be completed for a good 
long time to come if, indeed, I am ever able to complete it, and it 
does seem useful that I should at any rate publish a paper on one 
particular aspect of the matter which has emerged from the work so 
far done. 

My principal working tools are a large collection of dictionaries 
and indices of Turkish words in various dialects, together with the 
basic texts on which they rest. The astonishing thing is that nearly 
all of these books contain numbers, some more and some less, of what 
I have called ghost words ”, that is words which either 
(1) never existed at all, 

or (2) never had the meanings ascribed to them, 
or (3) are foreign words which were never really used in Turkish, 
or (4) are genuine Turkish words but never occurred in the dialect 
to which they are attributed. 

Let me say at once that I do not suggest that there is anything 
improper, or indeed unusual, about making a few mistakes of this 
kind, particularly in such a difficult subject as Turkish etymology. 
Even the greatest scholars have made some. Very often they are due 
simply to insufficient knowledge, which, it is the duty of us and our 
successors to rectify. But it is important that mistakes, when 
discovered, should be corrected, for experience shows that once 
a ghost word gets into one dictionary, it is repeated in subsequent 
ones. Until these ghost words are identified and unmasked, they will 
remain to mislead future generations of Turkish etymologists. 
Indeed, some may already have done practical damage to the 
Turkish language. For a good many years past attempts have been 
made in Turkey to purge the language of foreign elements and revive 
genuine old Turkish words which have fallen into disuse. These 
attempts have aroused violent controversies in Turkey, in which it 
would be improper and indelicate for foreign scholars to take part. 
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But we can at aiij rate lielp all participants to establisli some of tlie 
facts round wliicli tlie controversy rages, and that is one purpose of 
this paper. Not even the most fervent advocate of '' pure Turkish. 
wishes to '' revive ” in modern Turkish words which never existed at 
all, except in some disordered imagination ; nor presumably is lie 
interested to press the claims of one foreign word to be used in 
preference to another. 

Finding out how ghost words have got into the dictionaries is 
a most fascinating occupation ; it is nearly always the result of a 
mistake of some kind, and hunting down the mistakes can be just as 
exciting as a good detective story. Deliberate invention is practically 
unknown. In saying this, of course, I do not mean that a great many 
words have not been invented in recent years in what I call 
Eepublican Turkish (the most convenient name in English for the 
Turkish used in Turkey since the adoption of the present official 
Turkish alphabet) and in the various Turkish dialects used in the 
Soviet Union, but these words camiot he called ghost words’’ 
when they are made of genuine Turkish roots and genuine Turkish 
suffixes ; they are merely neologisms. But it is a knomi physiological 
fact that ghosts cannot breed, so a word which is made out of a ghost 
root like epit-, to which I shall refer below, or with a suffix like 
-sal/-sel, which was never a real Turkish suffix, still remains 
a ghost, even if one of its parents is genuinely Turkish. 

There is only one class of ghost words which may -well be deliberate 
invention. It is known that when §eyh Suleyman Eff. was 
compiling his Qagatay-Osmanh Dictionary he was so anxious to 
make it complete that he offered small monetary rewards for 
previously unknown '' Qagatay ” words, and it is hard to believe 
that some unscrupulous people did not cash in on this and provide 
him with bogus words. I have never seen the original hook, but 
1. Kunos’s abbreviation and German translation of it (Budapest, 
1902) (quoted hereafter as Kmios ”) contains a small hard core of 
words for which it seems impossible to find any etymological or other 
explanation. If such a word cannot be found earlier than Kunos it 
may well be a word invented to qualify for the reward. 

FOREIGN GHOSTS (CLASS 3) 

This is a relatively unimportant class, so I will get it out of the 
way first. 

Foreign words have, of course, been used in Turkish from the 
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earliest period that we know. Some have been identified only 
recently. For example, until a few years ago ton/don '' clothing 
would liave been considered as about as genuine an dz Tiirh word m 
you could find. Now it is known to be just the Kliotanese word 
dauna (same meaning). No doubt there are plenty more to be 
discovered and some may never be discovered at all. For instance, 
I am personally convinced that beg ''tribal, or clan, chief’’, 
prima facie a tj^^ical dz Tiirh w^ord, is really Chinese. It seems to me 
more than a mere coincidence that the Chinese word po (see 
Plate III),^ which means exactly the same thing as beg, was in the 
early centuries of the Christian era pronomicedp/^ or big, (The word 
itself does not occur in the Tibetan transcriptions of Chinese texts 
published in this Journal by Prof. F. W. Thomas and myself in 
1926 and 1927, but homopliones do, and that is ho w they are spelt.) 
Some foreign words which are now knovm to be in fact foreign are 
still being advocated by the enthusiasts for "pure Turkish” as 
substitutes for other foreign words. For example, in place of 
dunya " this world ”, an Arabic word which has been used in 
Turkish certainly since the middle of the eleventli century (it is 
common in the Kutadgu Bilig), they recommend tlie use of a Sogdian 
word acun (originally ajun) which \vas introduced into Turkish in 
the eighth century by Manichaean missionaries. When I talk of 
foreign words as " ghosts ” I am not thinking of words of this kind, 
which seem to me as much Turkish as words of Latin, Greek, and 
even Turkish origin now used in English are English. 

What I am thinlcing of primarily are certain Mongol words, which 
are included in Mirza Mahdi Xan’s ^'agatay-Persiaii dictionary, the 
Sa7jlax, and clearly labelled as Mongol and not Turkish words. He 
seems to have included them not because they were ever used in 
Turkish, but because they were the basis of Mongol proper names or 
were mentioned as Mongol words in some Tiukish text. How they 
got into the standard dictionaries is a curious story. The Sarjlax is 
by far the best Qagatay dictionary but unfortunately it is very rare. 
The best MS. is one in the London School of Oriental and African 
Studies (of which I have had a pliotograph made for iny own use) 
and there seem to be only two more in England. I have heard 
rumours, but nothing definite, about copies elsewliere. Neither 
Pavet de Courteille nor Seyh Siileyman nor Radloff had ever seen 

^ To facilitate the type-setting I have assembled all the words in non-Latin 
script on a single Plate. 
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a copy (Pavet de Courteille-— hereafter referred to as P. de C/'-- 
nieiitioiis it in the Preface to his Dictminaire Turc-Orieutal as work 
of supreme value and exceptional rarity which he could not get 
hold of) and they all liad to u>se later abridgments like the Xuldm-j/l 
'Ahhclsl, mentioned by P. de 0., and the Risala-yi Fadhdllah, 
Calcutta, 1825 (the so-called ‘'Calcutta Dictionary”). These 
abridgments abound in errors and miscopyings, and in particular 
they omit the vital information in the Smjlax that certain words are 
" Mongol ” and others “ Riimi ”, that is in effect " Osmaiili ’b with 
tlie result that all these words have found their way into later 
dictionaries as " Qagatay Some of the Mongol ones have even got 
into the Tilrkge Sdzliih (quoted hereafter as " T.S.”), which was 
published by the Tiirk Dil Kuruimi in Istanbul in 1945 as an 
authoritative list of pure Turkish words. 

These Mongol ghosts are quite different from the rather numerous 
Mongol words which liave been fully naturalized in various Turkish 
dialects. The problem of tlie relationship between Turkish and 
Mongol is much too complicated to discuss here. I am not myself 
one of those who believe that the two languages liave a common 
ancestor. It is, of course, possible, but the words for numbers, 
ordinary actions (giving, taking, sitting, standing, etc.), and 
ordinary things (parts of the body, etc.) are so completely different 
that it seems to me to be very improbable. On the other hand there 
have been at least three periods when massive importations of 
Mongol words into Turkish occurred, and indeed vice versa. First 
we kiio'w that in the dawn of Turkish history Turkish and Mongol 
tribes were living side by side in Eastern Asia in a state of relatively 
peaceful coexistence. During this period some interchange of 
vocabulary must have taken place. For example, irMs "the 
Siberian panther, Felis irhis ” occurs in Uygur as early as the eighth 
or perhaps ninth century (in the Sekiz Yukmek), It also occurs in 
Mongol {Kovalevshi, p. 324). With its final «s it looks more Mongol 
than Turkish, but who can say? Again itavun "a partridge” 
occurs even in contemporary Anatolian {Derleme Dergisi, p. 800) ; 
by its shape it must be a I^Iongol word, but it may well have been 
used a long time in Turkish ; it is listed in the Sarjlax as a Mongol 
word but, as usual, is shown in P. de C. and Radloff as " Qagatay 

The second big mass of Mongol wwds came into Turkish during 
the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries when Cipgis Ka’an and his 
successors ruled over many Turkish tribes. Most of these words are 
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military terms like karawul, herewul/erewiil, and yasawul or 
administrative terms like alban “ liead-tax There are plenty of 
tlioin ui Cagatay and its successors, and some in Kipgak. 

1 lie tliird big mass is to be found in the Siberian dialects Altaian 
Xakas, and so on. Contact with Mongol speakers continued to a 
niuch later date in these areas and the Mongol component in the 
language is correspondingly greater. 

yiiat I regard as Mongol “ghosts” are such words as the 
following, which are only a small selection of the whole 

obiiciB “disease” (Saijlax ; P. de C., p. 40 ; Kimos, p. 153 • 
Radloff. ij 1313 (in Mongol ehegin, Kovalevski, p. 177). 

otege “ bear (animal) ”, Saglax ; P. de C., p. 41 ; Kiinos, ii 155 
(otke, !^eyh Sul. ayi. ayik, translated by Kunos “ bear ; sober” !) 
Eadloft, i, 1268 (otke) (in Mongol die^e, Kovalevski, p. 517). 

odiir “ day ”, Saijlax ; P. de C., p. 155 ; Kunos, p. 157 (udur) (in 
Mongol ediir, Kovalevski, p. 201). 

axsawurga “a belt for a quiver”, Saijlax ; P. de C., p. 8 ; 
Radloff, i, 138 (axsawurga and axsadurga !) (in Mongol axsami) 
axsaga, Kovalevski, p. 134) ; Kmios, p. 6, has the same word as 
agavurka which is a “ double ghost ”, as he translates it “ a kind 
of hut made of timber and brushwood ”, a meaning which must have 
been transferred from some other word, probably alaguk ; this is 
one of many examples of the omission of a badly written nasta'liq 
s in these dictionaries. ^ 

egige “father”, in P. de C., p. 99 ; Kmios, p. 81 (igke) is 
exceptioiml, in that it goes back not to the Saplax but to a statement 

m Abu l-Grazi s Samrahil-AtrdJc that the Mongol word for “ father ” 
is e^ige. 

PeAaps the worst case of all is iilgey (Kovalevski, p. 534), 
mentioned m the Saylax as a Mongol word properly meanbig “ good 
ortuiie, blessing”, which was used as a proper name for Mongol 
princesses and as the base from which the name of the Emperor 
lJl?eyu was made ; on the basis of this entry it was listed as a 
gagatay noun nieanmg “good fortune” in P. de C.. p. 76, and 
Kunos p 150 (olgay) ; from there it passed to the Tamma Dermsi, 
published by the Turk DUi Tetkik Cemiyeti in 1934, and from there 

, ... (olgay), as a recommended substitute for baht, 

tahk, and ikbal. ’ 

Many other purely Mongol words have found their way into 
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Eepiiblican Tiirkisli by tlie same route, including some whicli are 
now very eomnxon like kumltay and sayin. 

WORDS ASCRIBED TO THE WRONG DIALECT (CLASS 4) 

This, too, is a relatively unimportant class and can be disposed of 
fairly briefly. It is, of course, often impossible to say categorically 
that a particular word was nemr used in a particular dialect, but 
there are many cases where it can be demonstrated that the ascriji- 
tion was based on a misapprehension and has no evidential value. 
There are three main categories of such words. 

The first are those which are listed in the Sa^lax as “ Rumi ”, 
i.e. Osmanli, words but have found their way, via the abridgments 
into P. de C. and Seyh Suleyman and thence into Radloff as 
“ Qagatay ’ ' words. Very often they can be identified by their non- 
Qagatay spellhig, even without reference to the Smjlax. Dede 
'' grandfather ” and arvana '' female camel ”, spelt as in Plate III, 
No. 2, are cases in point ; there are many more. 

The second are those labelled in Radloff and other authorities 
with the debatable name ''Uygur”. 

It is a great misfortune that texts in wdiat was believed to be the 
Uygur script became known to scholars about a hundred years 
before the first genuine Uygur MSS. were discovered, and that it was 
further supposed that any texts in this script must necessarily be 
in the Uygur dialect. In fact both of these suppositions are wrong. 
The script w^as, indeed, derived from Uygur, but it was, in fact, the 
Mongol official alphabet devised on the orders of Cipgis Ka’an in the 
circumstances described in the Chinese histories and used by him and 
his successors, originally for Mongol and later for Turkish (mainly 
f^-agatay) -when that became the official language of the successor 
states. I know that some Turkish scholars, e.g. Dr. Arat, disagree 
with tliis view, but it seems to me not only inherently probable but 
also demonstrable. On the title page of the first discovered MS. of 
the Atabatu 1-HahiyiJi, that published by Necib Asim and 
subsequently reproduced by Dr. Arat in his admirable critical 
edition of that work, there is a note in Arabic that the book is " in 
the Mongol language and the Mongol script, translated into Turkish ’ b 
The reference to the Mongol language is, of course, nonsense, but 
that to the Mongol script seems to me correct. 

The majority of the texts in this script are ordinary Qagatay ; 
two, the Vienna MS. of the Kutadgu Bilig^ and the AtahatiCl-Hakayih 
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are in Xakaiii (in both these cases there are also MSS. in i^’abic 
script) ; and one or two, e.g, the Oguz Nama, of which the best 
edition is that by Bang and Rahmeti (i.e. Dr. Arat), and one of the 
two MSS. of the Muhahbat Nama of Xorezrni are in Western 
dialects, probably Oguz or Kipcak. 

The only genuine ''Uygur” words in Radlolf are those taken 
from the late (fomteenth century) Uygiir-Chiiiese Dictionary. 

The third category are the words ascribed to Qagatay because they 
are included in the vocabulary to Vambery’s Cagataische SjmicJh 
studien, Leipzig, 1867 (quoted hereafter as " Vambery ”). Some of 
these Vambery himself specifically ascribed to other dialects 
(Chinese Turkestan, Kazak, Xiva, Xokaiid, etc.) ; others are taken 
from the abridgments of the Saylax and are easily identifiable as 
such ; the rest seem to be nineteenth-century Ozbeg (Uzbek), like 
the majority of the texts in this book. 

PURE GHOSTS AND GHOST MEANINGS (CLASSES 1 xVND 2) 

I mil deal with these two classes together, for the sake of con- 
venience. The main sources of these words in a rough order of 
ascending magnitude are : — 

A. Misunderstandings or misreadings of words in the Euiiic 

script. 

B. Misunderstandings or misreadings of words in early Uygur 

texts. 

C. Misunderstandings or misreadings of the Viemia MS. of the 

Kuiadgu Bilig. 

D. Misunderstandings or misreadings of words in Arabic script. 

There are many cases falling under C which really involve D, 
that is cases in which the scribe of the Vienna MS. misread the 
Arabic MS. which he was transcribing in the Mongol official 
alphabet. This MS., like the two surviving MSS. of that work in 
Arabic script, must have been rather short of diacritical points 
{nugtm), and the scribe, who was clearly unfamiliar with the 
Xakaiii dialect, which had passed out of use liefore he was born, 
very often when confronted with an unpointed or underpointed 
word, supplied the wrong ones. For example, he generally writes 
yayig, "fickle”, the standard epithet of dawlat "fortune”, as 
tatig, yatig, or tayig, seldom as yayig. Now that we have 
Dr. Arat’s admirable critical edition of that text (Istanbul, 1947) it 
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is cliild’s play to spot this kind of ghost word and see how it came 
into existence. But some of them have travelled a long way ; from 
thence to Radloff, thence to the T drama Dergisi and, sometimes, 
thence to T.S. The Tarama Dergisi also picked up a few ghost words 
from the vocabulary to Vambery’s pioneering and extremely 
inaccurate partial edition of the Kutadgu Bilig (Uigurische S'pracJi- 
momimente, Innsbruck, 1870). 

Ghost words derived from the Arabic script (Category D) come 
from a wider range of sources. The most copious immediate sources 
are the Tamma Dergisi and Seyh Suleyman, with considerable 
additions by Kunos, but even Radloffi is not free from errors of this 
kind. Nearly all the Qagatay ghost words, which form the major part 
of Category D, go back to the abridgments of the Saylax. One or 
two Xakani ghost words go back to BrockelmamTs and Atalay’s 
otherwise admirabJe Indices to Ka§gari’s Dwdnu 'l-Lugati't-Turh. 

A. Ghost Words from the Runic Inscriptions and Documents 

This is a small group. These texts have nearly all been edited 
more than once and most of the ghost words have been eliminated 
from the later editions, which, unlike the earlier, were prepared after 
the rediscovery of Ka§gari. 

Most of the surviving ghost words are merely what I consider to 
be misspellings, mainly h for v and d for d. These may seem at first 
to be tri\dal, but they have been made the foundation for what I con- 
sider to be false theories regarding the history of Turkish phonetics. 
It is now generally agreed that the Runic alphabet is based mainly 
on some form of the Aramaic alphabet used to write some Iranian 
dialect (perhaps, as Prof. Tolstov has suggested, Khorezmian), but 
from this the logical conclusion has never been drawn that 
the Turks must have used the Aramaic letters as the Iranians 
used them, that is in some cases with two phonetic values, i.e. beih 
to represent both b and v, daleth to represent both d and d, pe to 
represent both p and f and so on ; and yet there is ample evidence 
to show that this was so. First the Runic k with back vowels is 
taken not from qoph but from kheth. Second the Iranian word 
reproduced in Plate III, No. 3, which occurs in one of the Toyok 
documents {Eski Tilrk Yazitlan, n, 177) and is admitted to mean 
'' praise ”, could never have been pronounced a6m, it must have 
been dmn, and is the modern Persian word dfrln. Third the phrase 
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in Plate III, No. 4, taken from the list of foreign countries which sent 
delegations to the funeral of Elteris Kagan, must have been intended 
to represent Afar Forom, i.e. the Avars and Eonie (Byzantium). 
Even when it had been established that this ^yas the meaning ot the 
phrase, the final step from Apar Porom to Afar Forom was not taken 
although the former is an obvious phonetic monstrosity. And so it 
seems to me an unnecessary complication to transcribe the words 
in Plate III, No. 5, as sub '' water ” and Tabga^ *'" the Toba Dynasty ’’ 
(hence simply '' China and to base on this a theory that the 
sound which /was v in the late eighth century (the early Uygur 
script texts) was b in the early eighth century. 

It is unfortunate that Malov in |)reparing his admiral^le edition of 
the Kill Tegiii inscription for his chrestomathy, Pamyatnihi Drevmt- 
yurlishoy Pismemiosti 1951) was unable to use tlie edition 

of the same inscription in Dr. von Gabaiii’s Alttilrkisclie Grammatih 
(Leipzig, 1941) and has thus perpetuated a few earlier errors 
corrected by her, for example, the impossible transcription and 
translation of Plate III, No. 6 , as alkadimiz '' we dedicated’' instead 
of alkdimiz ''we completed” (Kiil Tegin’s tomb) in the last line 
of the inscription, but these are small matters. 

The Yenisei inscriptions are a different matter. Not all the 
obvious errors and obscurities w’-hich they contain can be blamed on 
the editors. There is ample internal evidence that the masons who 
carved some of the inscriptions were unable to understand the 
drafts from which they were working and that the actual composers 
of the inscriptions were sometimes illiterate men who merely took 
a few phrases or words from earlier inscriptions and strung them 
together to form what looked like an epitai3h. (The Ongin inscrip- 
tion from the Orkhon area is a similar pastiche from earlier sources.) 
Malov, in his Yemseyshtya Pismemiost Tyurlm (Moscow, 1952), 
has produced much the best edition so far available, but if every 
word in his Index was included in the dictionaries, it -would add a 
monstrous brood of ghosts to them. 

The Tamma Dergisi includes a few complete ghosts professedly 
taken from "the Orkhon Inscriptions”, e.g. ad- "to subjugate” 
{ram el-, i, 649, and takaJchum et-, i, 727), and edir- " to direct, 
guide ” {irsat i, 385). There is no trace of these w^ords, or any- 
thing lilm them, in the inscriptions. 

Thomsen’s edition of the Irh Bitig in 1912 was a masterpiece of 
scholarship, considering that it was published before the rediscovery 
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of Ka^gari ; Qrkim's , edition in EsM Turk . Yazitlan (istaiibiil, 
1939) and Malov’s in his Pamyatniki Drevnetyurhkoy Pismciniosil 
have made great iiBinovement^^^^ but even Malov’s edition still 
harbours some, obvious. ghosts. , 

Para. 17 starts off : A riding horse got tired in an oiq place.” 
Oil is not “ first ’b as Thomsen translated it, or '' sunnj"' (Orkiiu), 
or even ' ' eastern ' ’ (Malov) ; it means ' ' deserted ”, a sense whicl i fits 
the context perfectly. Prof. Bang, in his ''Turcica” (MV AG,). 
1917, p. 286, collected most of the scanty Uygur evidence whicli 
proved the existence of an 613 with this meaning. 

Para. 23 starts oglan keklik tezekiin builtn (the colon indicates 
a long vowel). Thomsen translated " a boy found a cuckoo (?) 
wandering about (?) ”, Orkmi, on the basis of Kasgarfs entry 
" keklik means zunimaio. ”, corrected " cuckoo ” to " golden eagle ” ; 
Malov found in Yudahin’s dictionary an obsolete Kirgiz word 
tezgin meaning "rudder” and substituted "a golden eagle’s 
rudder, i.e. his tail”. But the word tezek is a very familiar and 
earthy one in Turkish. What the boy found was just " a golden 
eagle’s dung ”, a subject of interevsting folklore in many countries. 

Para. 38 starts kami:§ ara: ka:lmi:§ teijri: unaimadiik aviingu: 
katuin boilzuin. Malov’s translation, " she lived among tlie reeds. 
As heaven was unfavourable, let the queen be a consolation (i.e. let 
her decide),” though better than the earlier ones, still misses tlie 
point. Kasgari says aviingui means "concubine”, and the 
sentence really means " let the concubine who lived in a reed-bed 
without the favour of heaven become a queen ”. 

Para. 47 starts er omeileyii: barmi:§ teijiiike so:ku:§mi:s. 
Thomsen translated it, "A man went crawling and encountered 
a god,” and the others have blindly followed him. Thomsen had 
found a Tarangi word omiile-, meaning " to crawl ” (primarily of an 
infant) in Eadloff, and without thinking of its etymology assumed 
that it occurred here. But the Taran§i word is merely the last stage 
of phonetic decay of a word wliich in the eighth century and for 
several centuries after that was pronounced emgekle- and meant 
"to do something with great effort” and hence, of a child "to 
crawl ”. Ka§gari again supplies the answer, he does not list omeilei- 
but he does list ome: (or iime: ?), ahdayf ahndzil fVl-hayt "a guest 
who comes to stay with one ’ and omeilei- is obviously a Denominal 
Verb from it ; the sentence means " a man went on a round of visits 
and encountered a god ”. 
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Tliere are one or two other errors in tlie existing texts of the 
Irh Bitig, hvLt also some passages which are obviously corrupt. The 
mere fact that the essential information whether an omen is good 
or bad is frequently omitted is sufficient effideiice that we have here 
not the author's original MS. but an imperfect copy. 

B. Ghost Words feom^ Genuine Uygur Texts 

It is fatally easy to misread a text in Uygur script, particularly 
a late one, and I do not suppose that anyone has ever edited one with 
complete accuracy. The traps are innumerable, but on the whole the 
loop which appears as part of the letters b/l/'p/V, d/d/'t, and 
o/U; o/u seems to be the most successful one. To save space I give 
here only a few sjiecimen ghosts from this source. 

In line 6 of the first ''peg inscription" published in F. W. K. 
Muller’s Zwei Pfahlinschriften ..." {APAW., Berlin, 1915) occurs 
the word in Plate III, No. 7. Radloff first edited this text (as Mliller 
pointed out with many inaccuracies, it is horribly illegible) and read 
the word evir. He connected it with the verb evir- to surround ", 
which is etymologically imjDOssible, and translated it sur- 
roundings Muller saw that it should be read evin and translated 

seed " (a word well authenticated from other dialects), but some- 
how both forms and meanings succeeded in surviving side by side 
in the dictionaries. The Tarama Dergisi makes three entries of the 
word, evir '"surroundings" {daire, i, 183) and both evin and evir 
'"seed" {dane, i, 184), and from there evir found its way into 
T.S., p. 193, as a preferred alternative to daire. 

ebiri is listed in Radloff, i, 932, on the authority of the Uygur 
Chinese dictionary as meaning ""virtue" (Chinese te)\ this is 
undoubtedly an error for edrem a common metathesis of erdem, 
which really does mean that. See Plate III, Nos. 8 and 9, for the two 
spellings. 

alagu- ill Pelliot's Uygur text of the Tale of the Two Brotliers 
{Toung Pao, 1914) and alagur- in the SuvarnagyrabJidsa (St. Peters- 
burg, 1913 ff.) are both misreadings of alaioad- to be exhausted, 
get weak " written without the third a, see Plate III, Nos. 10-12. 

C. Ghost Words from the Vienna Kutadgu Bilig 

There are dozens of these in Radloff, but as the references to page 
and line are given there is no difficulty in unmasking them by 
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looking u]> tlie passages quoted in Dr. Arat’s editioji. Howev'er, 
I gi^T. one particularly clioice specimen below. It is more diMicult to 
trace tlieir history when they come ultimately from the vocabulary 
to Yainbery’s Uigurische Sprachmmumente, since there the references 
are either wrong or nonexistent. 

Epit" ‘'to create something incomparably beaiitifur’ in T.S., 
p. 184, is a case in point. It was taken from the Tamnia Dergisi 
{ibda ct-, 3, 337, and four other references), where it is recorded as 
an “Uygur’’ word, taken from the Bilyilh Tilrlc Lugali, and 
supported by the quotation epitii bayatim “my God, tlie 
Creator”. This looked very like a quotation from Yambery’s 
UiguriscJie SiyracJimonmmnte, so I turned it up there. It was obvious 
that an adjective in -It could not occur in the Kutadgu Bih'g and 
that epitii, as an adjective, could not be derived from a verb epit- ; 
it is only fair to Vambery to say that lie never suggested that it was. 
The word is a misprint. In fact Vambery records several words 
begimimg, with epi . . .,.all of them 'ghosts. 'Among them is epikli 
translated/' artistic, creative ”, supj)orted by two quotations, 
epikli bayatim, without reference, and epikli saray “an artistic 
palace ”, from “ page 91 The reference is wrong, but by looking 
up saray in Eadloff I got wdiat I think must be the right reference, 
verse 1419 in Dr. Arat’s edition (p, 58 of the Vienna MS.), which 
reads ediz k^ri bedizlig sarayig kalip “your lofty wide well- 
adorned palace remains (but yoiiiii time will die) Plate III, No. 13, 
shows the word which Vambery, for some inexplicable reason, read 
epikli. I had a much longer hunt for epikli bayatim, but it looked 
lil^e the beginning of a line in an invocation of some kind, probably 
near the beginning or end of the book, and finally I came on verse 
6520, which begins tegiir ay bayatim “ grant, oh my God ”, which 
must be the passage. Plate III, No. 14, shows how the opening 
words are written. The resemblance to epiMi is remote. 

Vambery also lists epit- “ to make ready, prepare, complete, 
build, gladden” supported by the quotation negti ol igin korme 
koiOliip epit from “ page 90 This reference, too, was wrong and 
finally, after a long hunt, I found it in verse 6282 (p. 179 of the 
Vienna MS.) which read negii ol igin kor me koplup avit, “ see how 
his illness is, and make glad your heart”, Avit- (also avut) is, 
of course, a well-known Turkisli word, though the spelling, Plate III, 
No. 15, is not particularly clear. 

The most startling piece of nonsense in Eadloff is iigii “ water ” in 
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i, 1810 ; it goes back to a piece of fatuity by a nieclieval amiotator. 
Ill verse 145, God created and picked out man {from the animals) ”, 
man (yaiiiukug) is witten in three pieces iii the ^heiina ’MS. as 
sho\^m ill Plate III, No. 16, and, as shown there, some medieval 
annotator had wiitten the Persian words held, dh, and xuh ''air, 
water, and eartli ” under these three pieces. 

D. Ghost Words ix Arabic Script 

The Arabic script is even easier to misread than Uygur. Misplaced 
diacritical points {miqias) are the most prolific source of error, but 
the trouble sometimes comes from reading one letter for another. 
Numerically the largest group of errors in this category is tliat of 
mere false vocalizations, which are common in Kunos and not 
unknown elsewhere. Generally tliese are easy to correct, but can 
sometimes be troublesome especially in short words and where 
gutturals are involved. It took me some time to discover that the 
supposed word uru in such phrases as uru tur- to stand up ” is 
merely orii, the gerund of or- ''to rise”. Similarly it was not at 
first sight easy to see tliat utkar- " to pass through, to learn by 
heart ’ ’ is merely otger-. The " Kumi ” spellings in Saylax frequently 
caused trouble to later authors. Thus ulur " peojile, tribe ”, etc. 
(the Mongol form of the old Turkish word ulus " country”, which 
became very common in Turkish from the fourteenth century 
onwards), appears tmee in P. de C. and Kunos, once with initial 
alif umv correctly translated "tribe”, and once with initial alif 
translated in P. de C., p. 37, "etat, condition” (this must have 
come from some earlier French authority who meant " etat ” to be 
understood as " state ” in the political sense), and in Kmios, p. 63 
{ekis), translated (from P. de C.) " hal, is, ^ugl 

The following are a few cases where more than mere false vocaliza- 
tion is involved : — 

egii " individual ” in Saylax (one of the very few errors in that 
work) which reappears as av in P. de C., p. 39, and Kunos, p. 17, 
and as aku in Kunos, p. 9, is merely the second half of the distributive 
numerals biregii " one by itself”, ikegii " two together”', etc., cut 
off and treated as a sejiarate word. 

idii(?) "trouble, distress” in Brockelmaiuvs and Atalay’s 
Index to Ka§gari and od " mountain ” in the latter both go back 
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to a difficult verse m Kav^gari/i, 110 (of Atalay’s translation), whicli 
reads :— , 

aydi: seniiO uidui emgek telim iidii: (?) 

' yum§ar^to^ korjliim saijai yiigriik 

wliicli Ka§gari explains as follows ; '' this describes a vision of a 
man’s beloved ; he says ' How did you get to me over this difficult 
trail ? ’ and the vision replies ' I endured hardships for you, and the 
mountains became soft because of it and my heart swiftly reached 
you ’.’’ This is a free translation ; the first line, " He said ' following 
you and the last, " my heart hastens to you,” are easy. In the 
third line u:du! is probably to be taken in its secondary meaning and 
the line translated '' tJiereupoyi the hard became soft”. I:du: (or 
iidui) in the third line is a real crux, -id means "to send ’’and there 
is no trace of a verb id- ; it may be uidu: in a slightly different sense 
again '' folloidng on many sufferings ” ; the one thing certain is 
that idii " suffering” and 5^ " mountain ’’ are ghosts. 

dt " sound ” in TamJdariyle Tarama SozUlgu, i, 569, in the j)hrase 
tavul otii " the sound of the drum ” (for iinii from the well-known 
word tin " sound ”), and onzel (onzel) " lie, falsehood ”, in P. de C., 
p. 82 , and Kunos, p. 151 (for otrtik), are good examples of ghosts 
derived from omitted or misplaced points. See Plate III, Nos. 17-20, 
for the ghost and genuine forms. 

The most remarkable Qagatay ghost (a triple one) which I have 
yet discovered is in the translation of the Mongol word albantu 
" liable to alban, i.e. head tax ”. This word occurs in the Altaian 
dialects as albatti and in Saylax as albutu, which is probably an 
error for albantu. I first found this word in P. de C., p. 30, -where it 
is translated " ornament, couronne, ceinture ”. I traced it back to 
Seyh Suleyman, where the entry is as in Plate III, No. 21, and the 
translation is the same. Then I looked it up in Saylax, where the 
entry is as in Plate III, No. 22. By a few quite minor changes 
" peasant, tax-payer ” had become " ornament, crown, belt No 
doubt one of the abridgments of the Saylax was responsible for this 
perversion. 

Finally I come to the pearl of my collection, a ghost in the almost 
impeccable MS. of Kasgari, In Ka§gari, i, 140 (of iltalay’s transla- 
tion), armagan is translated " a gift to his neighbours brought back 
by someone from a journey, in the Oguz dialect ; also pronounced 
yarmagan ; iva huwa anmg ”. The phrase (see Plate III, No. 23) is 
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quite clear in the facsimile, and both Brockelmann and Atalay 
included amu^ as a word meaning ' gift ” in their Indices. But this 
seemed to me a yery odd entry, and then it occurred to me that when 
Ka§gari records two pronunciations of a word he nearly always adds 
after the secmid tva hmva asahJm (Phte III, No. 24). That is no 
doulit what he did this time, and the plirase '' and the latter is more 
correct ” seems a very appropriate one with which to end this paper. 
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Maka terkadaiig kecliil rupa dalain cliermiix itii sebab kecliil 
cliermin, dan terkadang panjang ia sebab panjang cJiermiii ; dan 
terkadang Ixergerak ia sebab bergerak cbermin, dan terkadang 
berbalck ia, apabila ada cbcnniii itu di-atas atau di-bawali ; (kni 
terkadang beibetulan kanan-iiya deiigan kanan yang Ixendierinin 
(E. 148) tatkala baiiyak cliermin, dan terkadang berbetulan 
kanan-nya dengan kiri-nya, apabila ada clierniin itu didiadapaji- 
nya. Maka ada-lali sakalian ^ itu meminjokkan kapada nipa yang 
keliliataii dalam (0. 56a) cherrain, - biikan ia sa-kali-kali diri yang 
berclierniin dan bukan ia lain daripada-nya pun karena yang 
berckermin itu tetap jua ia saperti ada-nya, tiada ia beriibah ; 
liaiiya yang berubali-ubah itu kenyataan-nya dalam chermin jua 
sebab berubab-ubah penerimaan cliermin : demikiandah kita 
bendak mithalkan dengan tiada tashbih akan tajalli Hakk ta'ala 
pada bamba-nya berbagai-bagai ia, sebab berbagai-bagai hamba-nya 
dan segala hal mereka itu jua. 

Kata sa-tengali mereka itu, babawa ada-lah nyata rupa kecliil 
dalam chermin yang kecliil itu, upama nyata Hakk ta'ala pada 
tiap-tiap sa-suatu dengan sa-kira-kira penerimaan diri sa-suatu jua ; 
dan nyata rupa panjang dalam cbermin yang panjang itu upama 
nyata Hakk ta'ala pada hlam amr dan 'alam malakut (E. 149) pun 
nama-nya (ia)-itu hlam yang tiada di-libat oleh mata kepala ; dan 
nyata rupa bergerak ^ dalam cbermin yang bergerak itu upama 
nyata Hakk tahla pada segala pekerjaan 5 ’'ang berbaiek-balek dan 
yang berubab-ubah pada tiap-tiap ^ masa ini ; dan nyata rujia 
berbalelv-balek,*'' apabila ada chermin di-bawah itu upama nyata 
Hakk ta'ala pada makhlok di-kata la makblok. Dan nyata rupa 
berbaiek-balek apabila ada chermin di-atas itu upama nyata makhlok 
pada Hakk ta'ala di-kata ia Hakk ® ; dan nyata rupa berbetulan 
kanan dengan kanan itu upama nyata Hakk ta^ala pada iiisan 
kamil ; dan nyata rupa berbetulan kanan dengan kiri ^ itu upama 


^ 0. “i~ nya. 

^ C. : no duplication. 


2 C. 4- nya. 
‘C. -f itu. 


C. duplicates. 
’ C. -h nya. 
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nyata Hakk ta'ala pada iiisaii yang tiada kaniii. Maka sakalian itu 
kenyataan.-nya jua, bukan sakalian itu la dan bukaii lain daripada- 
nya pun. Kata Shaikh kita : Al-wujildu uxihkliin hi'l-dhati 

iva-m/iita'aMulun Wl-nisahi mdlkddjat'' erti-nya : Yang wujud 
itu esa ia dengan dhat dan berbilang ia (E. 150) dengan segala 
bangsa dan segala idafat. Wcdllahuadam. 

Ea’edah pada menyatakan segala dalil yang menimjokkan kapada 
%lam atau segala perkara ini lain ^ daripada Hakk Ta'ala, inaka 
ia-itu amat banyak. Maka sa-tengah daripada-nya firman Allah 
ta'ala : Alldlm Mdlihu hulli sha-Ain '' (C. bSb), erti-nya - : Allah 
ta'ala jua menjadilcan tiap2 sa-suatu, maka tiada-lah tasawwur 
pada ^akal bahawa ia menjaclikan diri-nya. Dan sa-tengah daripada- 
nya telah datang pada sa-tengah daripada segala cheritera dalam 
hadith kudsi, deinikian bunyi-nya : (Fd) ibn Adam, lurldu wa 
urJdu ivald yahumt Hid md uruhi, fa'ui sallanita U ftmct uruhi 
a'taiPuM md tundu, wa'in ndza'tam finid urldu at 'ahkiJca fmd 
tundu thiimma Id yakunu Hid md urldu,'' erti-nya : Hai anak Adam, 
kan-kehendaki dan ku-kehendaki dan tiada ada melainkan yang 
ku-kehendaki jua. Maka jika kau-serahkan bagi-ku pada barang 
yang ku-kehendaki, neschaya ku-anugerahai akaii dikau barang 
yang kaii-kehendaki, dan jika kau-bantahi akan daku pada barang 
yang ku-kehendald neschaya ku-perlelahkan akan dikau pada 
(B. 151) barang yang kau-kehendaki, maka tiada hasil melainkan 
yang ku-kehendaki jua.^ Maka di-pahamlvan dengan firman-nya : 

Kau kehendaki dan ku-kehendaki ” itu, bahawa ada-lah hamba 
itu lain daripada Hakk ta^ala, dan di-i)ahamkan dengan fiiman 
nya : ‘'Tiada ada melainkan yang ku-kehendaki’’ itu, bahawa 
tiada hasil saperti kehendak hamba melainkan apabila muafakat 
dengan kehendak Hakk ta'ala ; dan di-pahamkan dengan firman- 
nya : “ Jika kau-serahkan bagi-ku pada barang yang ku-kehendaki, 
neschaya ku-anugerahi akan dikau barang yang kau-kehendaki ” 
itu^ apabila sangat ta'at hamba kapada Hakk ta'ala, neschaya 
ta'at la kapada-nya, karna sabda Nabi s.a.w. pada mamaji ^ 
Abbas r.a.', demikian bunyi-nya : “ Wa anta yd kimm/i, in aUd lalm 
aid' aha," ^ erti-nya : Hai mama-ku, dan engkau pun, jika ta'at 
engkau akan Dia neschaya ta'at la akan dikau, ya'ni 

^ C. E. : om. 2 __j_ naKawa. ® C. : om. 

* This slip of the pen proves the copyist was an Achehnese. C. has the Malay 
equivalent “ mM^i^-nya 

® Probably not canonicaL 
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I di-perkenankaii segala x^iiita-mu. Dan sa-tengah claripada-nya 

1 pendapat deiigan dhauk dalam diri kita : apabila (E. 152) kita 

berkeliendak kapada mendatangkan sa-suatu yang kita kaselii akan 
dia atan nienolakkaii sa-siiatu yang kita kebencH akan dia maka 
: kita kata bagi-nya : jadi engkau demikian, demikian. Maka jika 

jadi sa~siiatii itu, nescliaya mau-lali hati kita mengatakan diri kita ^ 
keadaan Hakk Ta'ala, jikalau sesat sa-kali pun ; dan jika tiada 
jadi sa-siiatii itu, neschaya ta’dapat tiada fikir dalam liati kita: 
Betapa lial ini ? Jikalau aku Hakk ta'ala nescliaya jadi-lali sa-suatu 
ini kaina la berfirman : I^d ardda ^afan an yakula laku Icun 
fayahilmi, ^ erti-nya : Apabila di-kehendaki-nya akan sa-suatu, 
nescliaya berfirman bagi-nya, ''Jadi engkau” maka jadi ia. Maka 
tatkala itu taliu-lali kita akan diri kita lain daripada Hakk ta'ala. 
Bermula jikalau tiada masok fikir yang demikian itu kapada liati 
sa-sa-orang, pada lial di-tegohi-nya jua mengatakan diri-nya 
keadaan Hakk ta'ala, nescliaya ada-lab ia daripada orang yang 
di-sesatkan Allah, tiada-lah (E. 153) siapa dapat menunjoki dia : 
Saperti firman Allah ta'ala : '' Man yiidlili'Udhufald hadlija lahu/' ^ 
erti-nya : Barang siapa di-sesatkan Allah, maka tiada siapa 
menunjoki bagi-nya. Maka kita pohonkan kapada AUali ta'ala 
'afiyat daripada yang ^ demikian itu dalam dunia dan dalam 
akhixat. 

Su’al : Jika bertanya sa-sa-orang apa hukum apabila ada sa-sa- 
orang daripada segala hamba Allah tiap-tiap di-kehendaki-nya akan 
sa-suatu, maka di-kata-nya bagi-nya, "Jadi engkau” maka jadi ia, 
ada-kah hams bagi-nya mengatakan diri-nya ® atau segala perkara 
■ ini keadaan Hakk ta'ala atau tiada ? Jawab : bahawa tiada hams 

bagi-nya mengatakan kata yang demikian itu, karna sabda nabi 
s.a.w. : Yang terlebeh daripada segala inakhlok itu tiada ia 
mengatakan diri-nya demil^ian itu, hanya ia mengatakan diri-nya 
hamba bagi Allah dan dengan Dia wujud-nya dan ia milek bagi-nya 
saperti sabda-nya : Wa ^nd nahnu illd bilii wa lahu, erti-nya : 

Dan tiada ada kami melainkan dengan Dia dan bagi-nya (E. 154) 
jua. Dan lagi pula sabda-nya : A fold akunu 'abdan ^rnkuran ? ” 

f erti-nya : Maka tiada-lah aku hamba yang shakur kapada 

Tuhan-ku ? Tiada mau ia bersabda : Tiada-kalx aku keadaan 

^ E. had “ mereka itii ” corrected clumsily. 

» Qur. 7 : 186. E. has incorrectly “ wainan ” 

C. E. : dia. 
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Tiilian-ku. Daa lagi pula sabda-iiya : Ld tulriim hamd af.rat ^ 
ahnamrd ibn Maryam fa'innamd ana 'ahchm, fakidu 'abdallcihi 
warasulalm'' ^ erti-nya : Jangaii kaniu piiji (C. 57b) akan claku 
saperti puji segala kamii Nasrani akan Isa aiiak ^^laiiam ; maka 
sa-nya aku sa-orang liainba ; maka, kata oleh kainii akau daku 
liamba Allah dan pesuroh-nya — tiada man is bersabda : Maka 
sa-nya aku keadaan-nya. Maka liendak-lali jaiigan di-kata yano* 
demikian itu supaya jangan keluar daripada kandang Nabi. Kata 
Shaikh : Wcdl-kaimlU' ji ittibd 'rl-rasilld' erti-nya : Yang 

sempiirna itu p>ada meiigilcut rasul Allah. Tetapi jika sa-sa-oraiig 
daripada segala orang yang kamii rnukanimal mengata yang 
demikian itu, pada hal di-kasad-nya dengaii kata-nya demikian itu 
menghikayatkan hal pada mertabat (E. 155) ahadiat daripada 
pehak tamas dalam-nya, ataii di-kasad-nya meiiunjoki murid yang 
paham kapada shiihud al-kathrat frl-walidat, iieschaya tiada-lah 
ngapa dalam-nya dan ada-lah imani-nya pada yang demikian itu 
Shaikh Miihyi’l-Din kaddasa’llahu sirrahii. Dan jika tiada di-kasad- 
nya pada menghikayatkan luil yang demikian itu dan tiada 
meniinjoki murid pun, nescliaya tiada harus Ijagi-nya mengata yang 
demikian itu di-hadapan orang yang diiiigu, kaima kata yang 
demikian itu mengelinchirkan segala orang yang bebal, sebab 
perkataan itu mengehendaki ta’^dl yang meiiyimpang daripada 
zahir-iiya. Maka hendak-lah jangan di-kata oleh yang kamii 
di-liadap inereka itu melainkan kata yang betul yang di-terima 
oleh ‘akal mereka itu jua, karna firman ^kliah : '' Wa hllil haulmi 
shadtdan,^' ^ erti-nya : Dan kata oleli kamii kata yang betul. Dan 
sabda Nabi (E. 156) s.a.w. : Hadditjiii al-ndsa himd yafhamuna, 
a-turidunu an yiikadhddiaba 'IWm wa rasfdnliu'' ^ erti-nya: 
Cheriterai oleh kamu segala manusia itu dengan barang yang 
di-pahamkan mereka itu akan dia, kamu kebendaki-kali 
mendustakan Allah dan rasul-nya ? Dan kata Zarnik r.a/ ® : 

Ld yajuzu li%maslid' iMii an yadhJmrd Itl-murldlna md talitdm 
fthi 'uhlluhim,'' erti-nya : Dan tiada harus bagi segala [shaikh 
meiiyebut] bagi sega,la murid kata yang hairan dalam-nya segala 
‘akal mereka itu. Dan kata (C. 58a) Imam Gliazali r.a/ : Ead 
tudirru'l-hakdHku bi akwdndn kamd yaiada) mrud-ju' alu bdl-wardi 


^ C-E. : tarat. 
3Qnr. 33 j 70. 

5 Br. G. 11 253. 


2 Bukhari Anbiya’ 48. 

^ Bukhari ‘Ilmu 49. 

® C. : bahawa yang iiienyebnt rufireka itu. 
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ival-misk/' erti-nya : Terkadaiig memeri mudzarat liaka’ik itu 
akan segala kaum^ saperti jadi miidzarat kumbang talii dengan 
seliab di-clniiin <iri.enyeri> ayer mawar dan kasturi. 

Berinula jikalau di-kata oleh orang yang kamil mukammal kata 
[yang tersebut]^^ itii (E. 157) pada lial tiada talui kita akan kasad- 
nya, iiescliaya wajib atas kita mentaslimkan kata-nya itu kapada ahli- 
nya. Saperti kata Zarruk r.a/ : Fa salUmtaslam,'' etti-nja: Maka 
serahkan oleb-nni kata itu kapada yang empunya [kata] ^ nescliaya 
sejahtera-lali engkaii, atau menta’wilkan dia kapada ta’wil yang 
baik, karna Icata pengbulu kita ^ 'Umar ibn al-Kliattab^ 

r. a.' : "id tazunnanna halimatan mdarat nvin alcinha su' an waania 
kjnlu kihci mahmkui fVkl^airi tvahii ild saVin'' erti-nya : 
Jaiigan kira-nya kau-saiigka kalimat yang keluar daripada 
saudara-inu itu jaliat ]oada lial kau-perolch bagi-nya jalan ineiita’ 
wdlkaii dia kapada kata yang baik jikalau datang ]?:apada tujoli 
puloli ta’wil sa-kali pun. Maka apabila ada-lali kata pengbulu kita 
ini 'am pada segala [saudara yang] ® Islam, inasok dalam-nya yang 
kamil/ neschaya ada-lab yang kaniil itu terlebeb utama (daii) pada 
kita menta ’wilkan perkataan-nya (ada), Dan ada-lab kata pengbulu 
kita ini di-ambil daripada badith, demikian biinyi-nya : " Idfa'u 
al-Jmduda ‘an ahmuslianna md istata‘tum fain mijadtum 
UHnnusUmma inaldtrajan fa Miallu sahtlaJmf ® erti-nya : Tolakkan 
oleh kamu segala liadd daripada segala orang Islam sa-kuasa-kuasa 
kamu ; maka jika kamu peroleh bagi orang Islam itu jalan keluar 
daripada badd-nya itu maka kamu berikan jalan-nya. Maka kata 
ini apa1)iia ada kita daripada jenis orang yang dapat (liarus-lab 
kita) mentaSvilkan ])erkataan-nya, dan jika tiada demikian, 
neschaya wajib atas kita (C. 58b) taslim-saperti (kata) Zamik yang 
telali lain itu, dan tiada harus l^agi kita mengkafirkan (dia. Bermula 
yang mengkafirkan) itu sangat babaya-nya, karna jikalau ada ia 
kafir maka tiada-lah porkataan dalam-nya, dan jika tiada ia kafir 
neschaya kembali kata itu kapada diri kita saperti sabda nab 

s. a.w. ; " Ld yarmi mjidun rajulan hi'l-fusuM wald yarmiM 

bid-Jcufri ilWfladda ‘alaiki in lam yakun sdhihuhu kadMhJc,^' ^ 
erti-nya : Tiada jiia sa-sa-orang laki-laki manukas sa-sa-orang 


^ Spelling ^ jU perhaps inliuenced by Achehnese pi^onuiiciation kawom. 

2 0. : hale in E. » C. E. : om. C. E. : om.. 

x\iUhenticity imcerbiin. ® C. ; hole in E. E. breaks off. 

^ Reconstructed from Malay. Ibn Maja, Hudud 5, and al-Tirmidhi Hiidud 2. 

® Bukhari Adah 44. 
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laki-laki dengan fasek dan tiada jiia ineiinkas dia dengan kafir 
inelainkan kembali tukas itu (atas-iiya, jika tiada saliabat itu) 
deniikiaii. Dan iiiidaii babaya mengkaiirkan itu ; berliiidoiig kira- 
kira-iiya Idta kapada AUali daripada kufr itu. 

Su’al : jika bertanya sa-sa-orang apa liuknni jika sa-sa-orang 
menengar kata yang demikian itu daripada shaikh yang karail, maka 
di-jabat-nyadah kata itu, yahii di-jadika,n-nya-lali ia akan makanaii- 
nya bagi-]iya, tetapi lial-nya tiada berpatutan dengan kata itu, ada- 
kah sejalitera ia dengan menjadikan dia makanaii itu ataii tiada ? 
JaAvab : Apabila tiada ada kata itu berpatutan dengan hal-nya ya'ni 
dhaiik-n}’'a, neschaya tiadadali ia sejalitera pada menjadikan dia 
makanan karna ia meinakan niakanan yang tiada patut bagi-nya 
meniakan dia. Maka adadali yang demikian itu netiasa menyakiti dia 
tiada berpiitusan clioba Allah akan dia, dan netiasa iiaik saksiliah 
nya atas dusta-nya pada tiap-tiap kedatangan bala. Maka tiada-lali 
ia tipu ^ karna makanan itu bukan makanan-nya jikalau manis 
sa-kali pun upama-iiya. Maka sebab itu-lali kata Ibn 'Ata ’Allah 
r.a.' Fa'I- ibardt kilt li ghafalat al-mmtcmii %ia walaisa laka 
ilia }nd anta lahu cikilun/' erti-nya : Maka segala hbarat inereka 
itu makanan bagi segala orang yang menengar, dan tiada liarus 
bagi~mu inelainkan yang patut kau-makan jua, [ya'ni saperti tiada 
]iarus{?) kau-makan jua] ^ barang yang memunoh dikau saperti 
mengatakan diri-iiiu 'ayn al-Hakk upama-nya, maka ia-itu tiada 
liarus dan tiada sail inelainkan daripada peliak tamas dalam ahadiat 
yang telah tersebut itu. Dan ada-Iali kata itu makanan orang yang 
karani pada taiihid dliat, yang ia kesiidahan segala (C. 59a) mertabat 
tauhid. Wa'IMIm a'lam. 

Fa’edali ^ pada iiienyatakan segala mertabat tauhid. Bennula 
ada-lah mertabat tauhid itu empat perkara : pertama tauhid 
uluhiyat ^ iiaina-nya, ia-itu menafikan ketuhanan daripada segala 
yang lain-nya daripada Allah dan mengithbatkan dia kapada-nya. 
Kedua tauhid af'al nama-nya, ia-itu nienafikan afal yang Lakiki 
daripada segala yang lain daripada Allah dan mengithbatkan dia 
kapada-nya. Ketiga tauhid sifat nama-nya, ia-itu menafikan segala 
sifat yang hakiki daripada segala yang lain daripada Allah dan 
mengithbatkan dia kapada-nya. Keempat tauhid dhat nama-nya 
dan tauliid wujud hakiki pun nama-nya, ia-itu menafikan wujud 


^ Text uncertain. Tiada = Buhan I 
® C. lower margin. Corrupt ? 


^ A. begins. 


-^Br. G. 11, 117. 

® A. C. : ilahiyat. 
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vaiig liakiki daripada segala yang lain-iiya daripada Allali dan 
nieiigitlibatkan. dia kapada-nya. Kata sa-tengah inereka itu baliawa 
taiiMd af'al itii iiientairidkaii ya'ni meiiyunyikan £1 daripada 
segala yang iaiii-iiya daripada Hakk Ta'ala dengan sa-kiraddra 
tiada-lali di-lihat-iiya pada wujud ini fid dan ta’tbir ^ inelainkan 
bagi Tuliaii yang esa jua. Dan tauliid ^ sifat itu, ia-itu mentajridkan 
segala sifat yafiii segala kudrat dan segala pendapat daripada 
segala yang lain-nya daripada Hakk ta'ala. Dan tauliid dhat itu 
ia-itu mentajridkan dhat daripada segala yang lain-nya daripada- 
nya dengan sa-kira-kira tiada-lah di-lihat-nya pada wujud ini 
nielaiiikan dhat Hakk ta'ala serta^ segala ta'ayyun-nya jua. 
Maka segala kata ini dengan ^ yang dahulu itu hukum suatu jua. 

Sa-bermula segala dalil yang menunjokkan kapada segala tauliid 
yang eiiipat itu ainat banyak. Maka sa-tengah daripada segala dalil 
yang menunjokkan kapada tauhid uluhiyat itu firman Allali: 
“ Wamd arsalnd min hablika min msulin illd nuhl ilmhi amialiu Id 
ilaJia illd ana fa'bndmi,'' ^ : Dan tiada kami surohkan 

sa-sa-orang ^pesuroh daliulu daripada-mu, ya Muhammad !, 
melainkan di-wahyikan ^ kapada-nya bahawa sa-nya pekerjaan itu 
tiada Tuhan hanya Aku ; maka sembah oleh kamu akan Daku. 
Dan firman Allah ta^ala : Fadam annaliu Id ilalia illd lldh 
(C. 69b) erti-nya : Maka ketahui oleh-mu bahawa sa-nya pekerjaan 
itu tiada Tuhan hanya iUlah. 

Dan sa-tengah daripada dalil yang menunjokkan kapada tauhid 
af'al itu firman Allah ta^ala : Alldhu khdhjcu kulh shai'in,^^^ 
erti-nya : Allah ta'ala jua yang menjadikan tiap-tiap sa-suatu ; 
dan lagi firman Allah ta‘^ala : Wa^lldJiu Mal,akakuni ivamd 

ta ^lalima;'^ erti-nya: Dan Allah ta^ala jua menjadikan kamu 
dan barang perbuatan kamu. Dan sabda Nabi s.a.w. : Alldhu 
sdni'u kulli sdni'in wa san ‘atiki,^' erti-nya : Bahawa sa-nya 
xillah ta'ala jua berbuat tiap-tiap yang berbuat dan perbuatan-nya. 

Dan sa-tengah daripada segala dalil yang menunjokkan kapada 
tauhid sifat itu, firman Allah ta^ala : Yd ayyuha ^mdsu, 

antnmU'Vfukard^u ild HWii, waUldhu Imwa^l-gbaniyu^^^ erti-nya ; 
Hai segala manusia kamu sakalian berkehendak kapada Allah ; 


i 


^ A. -{- erti-nya bekas in right margin. 

® A. C. : sa-mata. ^ A, -j- segala, 

6 A. ; wajibkan translating misquotation ynjib 
8 Qur. 39 : 62. 

8 Qur. 37 : 06. Anthenticity uncertain. 


^ A. : B : + kudrat. 
5 Qur. 21 : 25. 

7 Qur. 47 ; 19. 

11 Qur. 35 : 15. 
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bernmla Allah ta'ala jua yang gliani4 inaka ada-lali k 
meiiglhnipmikaii segala sifat kamal. 

Dan sa-tengah daripada segala dalil ^'■ang incnunjokkaii kapada 
tanhid dhat ifcu firman Allah ta'ala : '' llimril-auyrabi axil-aMmi 
wal-zdhiru wal-hatinu,'' ^ erti-nya : la jua yang pertama dan la 
jua yang kemiidian dan yang nyata dan yang terbiini. Maka inidah 
sa-tengal) daripada segala dal il yang meininjokkan kapada mertabat^ 
tauliid yang empat itu. 

Kata shaikh kita : Bermiila ada-lah perkataan ini sa-siiatii iiiikta 
ya'ni perkataan yang seni-seni yang sa-yogia-nya meayelnit dia 
ia-itii bahawa ada-lah kaliniat Id ilaha ilia 'IhlJi itu mengliirnpunkau 
segala meitabat taiildd yang empat dan nieiiiuijokkan kapada-nya, 
ada-kala-iiya dengan mantiik ^ [uxvl-'auinlilk ntd dciUa bdaihi 
aldafz fl mahalli 'l-nutjc. Bermnla mantuk itii l)arang yang inenunjok 
atas-nya lafaz pada tempat yang di-kata] dan ada kala-nya dengan 
iltizain. Alaka ada-lali Id ilaha illalldli itu meiiunjokkan kapada 
tauliid iiluhiyat dengan inantiik-nya karna niantiik-m’a inenafikan 
sifat ketiilianan itu daripada segala yang lain daripada Allah dan 
mengitlibathkan dia kapada-nya. llaka apnabila nafi-lah ketuhanan 
itu daripada segala yang laiii-nya ® daripada Allah karna nakis-nya 
dan thabit-lah ia bagi Allah karna sempurna-nya, neschaya lazim-lah 
nafi daripada-nya fil dan sifat dan dliat (C, 60a) karna nakis-lah 
dan thabit-lah sakalian-nya ” itu bagi Allah. ^ Dan nyata-lah 
dengan kata ini barang siapa menguchap Id ilaha UkTlldli, neschaya 
sentiasa ^ mentauhidkan akan Allah ta'ala dengan tawahid yang 
empat inertabat itu. Maka sa-yogia-nya-Iah kita perbanyak 
mengucliap dia karna ia meiigandong perkataan yang tersebut 
itu, karna sabda Nabi s.a.w. pada hadith yang panjang demikian 
bunyi-nya : " Falcthiru nvin haul Id ilaha ilia 'lldhi min hahla an 
yuhdla hainahmn wabainakd,^' erti-nya : Maka perbanyak oleh 
kamu daripada menguchap Id ilaha Hid lldli itu dahulu daripada 
di-dinding antara kamu dan antara-nya. Tetapi hendak-lah 
menguchap dia itu dengan ilchlas hati-nya lagi dengan ta'zim-iiya 
karna sabda Nabi s.a.w. : " Mam hdla Id ilaha Hid lldh muJMisan 
claMala 'kjannatl^ erti-nya : Barang siapa menguchap Id Halia 
illdlldh itu pada hal dengan ikhlas-nya neschaya masok shurga ia. 

^ A. : ka.ya. ^ Qiir. 57 ; 3. ^ A, : oni. ^ A. iiya. 

^ A gloss in the margin of 0. incorporated into A. A. : om. 

A. : om, ^ A. : nya. ^ A. : ada-lah ia sa-ratus. 

A. C. : kataan. Probably not canonical. Probably not canonical. 
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Ada pmi sa-tengah daripada fa’edah berbanyak-banyak ^ kali 
3 nen°tichapkaii dia itu, maka ia-itu supaya mesra kalimat itu dalam 
liati. Maka ada-lah jalan memesrakan dia, pertama inengueliap dia 
[deugan memberi bekas-nya pada diri, kemudian maka jadi 
t6i'poTangai-lali kapada-nya, kamudiaii maka daiigan dbkerasi oleli 
flhiln- akan dia sa-biiigga di-isi oleh dhikr].^ Maka apabila mesra dan 
tetap-lali ia dalam bati pada ketika hidup, neschaya tetap-lah ia 
dalam-nya pada ketika mati-nya, dan apabila tetap-lah ia pada 
ketika mati neschaya [tetap-lah ia] ® pada hari berhimpuu di-padaug 
mahshar, saperti kata Shaikh kita dalam * Kasi al-Sabil : “ la’mna 
’l-imfa ymnutu ‘aid md ‘alaihi wa yuh£utru ‘aid md mdtn 

‘alaihi,” ® erti-nya : Maka bahawa sa-nya manusia itu mati la 
atas-nya saperti pekerjaan yang ia (hidup) atas-nya dan 
di-himpunkan ia di-padang mahshar atas-nya [saperti pekerjaan 
yang telah mati ia atas-nya] yahii barang siapa ada ia pada 
ketika hidup-nya karam dalam dhikr Allah dan tetap ’ hati-nya 
dengan dia, neschaya (C. 60b) ada-lah ia pada ketika mati-nya pun 
demikian-nya jua ® ; atau karam ia pada suatu pekerjaan duma 
neschaya ada-lah [tatkala mati-nya dan bangkit-nya] « dari dalam 
kuhur ka-mahshar pun demikian-nya juad“ 

Sa-bermula ada-lah pada yang menyakutui dia pada pekerjaan- 
nya itu (demikian jua), sebab di-perlihatkan (?) Allah akan dia 
segala orang yang muthabarah dengan dia saperti kata MujahU 
tersebut dalam kitab Tadhkirah karangan Shaikh (Jamal) al-Dm 
Kurtubi kaddasa’Uah sirrahu demikian bunyi-nya : “ M mm 
mayyitin iUa wa tu‘radu ‘alaihi alilu mujdlasaUh niadhim 
hand yujdlisunahu ; in hand ahU ’l-lahici fa’ahlu ’l-lahwi, wa vn 
hand alia ’l-dhihri fa’ahlu ‘l-dhihri,” erti-nya : Tiada ada daripada 
vang mati itu melainkan pada hal di-datangkan atas-nya orang yang 
sa-kedudokan-nya yang telah ada ia sa-kedudokan-nya dengan dia. 

2 A. and a^lwtnteUigible. Suggested reading in light of p. 23 and 'toidat 
al-ranhtiiiln (Leiden Cod. Or. 7250), p. 22. Original reading : dengan inemberati 
diri kemudian maka jadi terperangai-lah kapada-nya, kemudian-nya ma la c engan 
didieras oloh dhikr akan dia. ^ 

= A. cVillegMe. This work is a commentai-y by Mulla Ibrahim on Manzuma 

fi’l-tauhid, by Qashshashi. Cf. Br. 2, 392. s a . nm 

» \.0.: om. ’A.-f lah. _ 'A.: om. 

» A. C. : ia pada ketika mati-nya pun demikian-nya jua la dan bangkit-nja. 

A. ends. . ^ 

u Extracts published by al-Sbahfim (third impression, Cairo, 1904). 
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Jika acla mereka itu orang permainan niaka di-datangkan atas(-n 7 a) 
segala orang yang permaiiiaii-nya jua, dan jika ^ ada mereka itu 
orang junig netiasa dhikr maka di-datangkan atUvS mereka itu orang 
yang dhikr ia ^ jua. Maka sayogia-nya-lali kita menchari 
sa-keiidiidokaii ^ yang baik lagi aid ai-dliikr saperti kata shadr : — 

IMd kuntaft haiiminfa sahib JMydraJmm 
Wa let tashabil-ardd fa tarda nudail-raclif 

erti-nya : Apabila ada engkau pada suatu kaiiin maka bersaliabat 
engkau deiigan yang pilehan mereka itu dan jangan engkau 
bersaliabat deiigaii yang terlebeli kurang, maka jika bersaliabat 
engkau dengaii dia, maka di-kiiraiigkan engkau serta orang yang 
kurang itu. 

Dan sayogia»nya pula kita mesrakan Id ilaJia ilkdlldh itu dahulu 
daripada mati kita supaya tetap ia dalam hati kita pada ketika mati 
kita, dan ada-lah pada masa itu terlebeh saiigat hajat kapada 
tetap-nya karna mati itu pintu yang amat besar baliaya-iiya. Maka 
lieiidak-Iali kita suroli orang yang liampir akan mati itu dengaii 
mengucliap let ilaJia ilia lldk karna sabda nabi s.a.w.'’ (C. 61a) : 

Lakkinu mautcikum Id ilalia ilia lleiJi feiinnahd tuhaddinm’l- 
dkunuba liadman'' erti-nya : Ujar-lali kamii segala orang yang 
liampir mati daripada kamu Id ilaha illalldli, maka baliawa sa-nya 
kalimat Id ilalia iUd'lldJi itu merimtolikan segala dosa dengan 
sa-kali runtob jua. 

Bermula ada-lali segala fa’edali memesrakan dan ineiigaramkan 
diii kita dengan dhikr Id ilaJia ilia 'lldh itu amat banyak pada Lai 
tiada siapa menghinggakan dia melainkan Allah. Maka barang 
siapa ® nielihat segala fa’edali-nya neschaya wajib-lah atas-nya 
berbanyak" mengucliap dia saperti kata Saiiusi : Fa 'alalVdkili 
an yukatkthira min dkiJcrilid mmtahdiran lima ddmvat ‘alaihi min 
^aha^idid-irndni Jiaitd tamtazija makt mcvndhd hi lahmilii na 
damihi fa^innahu yard lahd min al-asrdri %ixtl-ajdlihi in shaki 
lldhu md Id yadMmlu tahta hasrinl' ^ erti-nya : maka sayogianya 
atas yang berakal berbanyak kali mengucliap Id ilalia illdilldli, 

1 E. resumes. a C. : om. ^ qju form ? 

^ Metre : Tawil. ^ Probably not canonical. 

® C. -h hendak. C. + kab*. 

® Cf. Ibrahim ibn Miil>aminad al-Bajiiri : Halshiyat . . . ‘aUl main, commentary 
on al-Saiuisi's Umm al-baraliln with marginal notes by al-Anbabi. Cairo, 1338, 
margin of pages 52 and 53. 
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pada lial ia mengliadirkaii bagi barang (E. 160) yang meliputi ia 
atas-nya daripada simpulan imaii hingga berchampur sakalian^ 
itu serta ma‘na-nya dengaii daging-nya dan darali-nya, maka 
baliawa sa-nya ia lagi akan di-lihat bagi-nya daripada segala rahsia 
dan yang aja’ib yang tiada dapat di-hinggakan inslia’a’llah 

"tel tilcl* 

Ada pull inana Id ilaJia illctlldh itu, maka ada kala-nya : Ld 
nicihud aJiad ilia HdJi^ dan ada kala-nya : Ld matlub lUd lldh dan 
ada kala-nya : Ld maujtld lUdlldh- Maka ini-lali nia na yang 
sa.vogia-nya di-istilidarkan tatkala dhikr Allah itu. Maka tatkala 
nyata lagi sifat bashariat bagi yang dhikr itu maka di-istihdarkan- 
nya tatkala menguchap dia : Id ma^bud 'illd %dh ; dan tatkala 
padam-lali sifat bashariat dan waswas dan hening-lah hati-nya, 
atau tatkala ia hendak menuntut sa-suatu daripada Allah dengan 
dhikr, maka di-istihdarkan-nya tatkala itu : Ld niatlub tlld lldh ; 
dan tatkala lenyap lah (E. 161) segala khawatir-nya yani segala 
chita-nya maka di-istihdarkan-nya tatkala itu : Ld maujikl 
illd dldli. Kata sa-tengah niereka itu bahawa Ld ma bud did lldh 
(0. 61b) itu rnulahazat orang yang mubtadi yahii orang yang baharu 
niasok tarikat, dan Ld 7 natlub did mdh itu rnulahazat orang yang 
mutawassit ya^ni orang yang pertengahan, dan Ld maujiid did lldh 
itu rnulahazat orang yang miiiitahi, yahii orang yang sudah kamil. 
Maka antara dua kata ini tiada berlainan kedua-nya. 

Sa-bermula di-pileh oleh Shaikh kita Burhan al-Din Mulla 
Ibrahim antara segala ma^na yang tiga itu Ld ma bud ahaddld lldh 
sama ada ia pada mubtadi atau pada lain-nya karna ketiga itu 
hukum suatu jua, yahii barang kala tiada-lah yang di-sembah 
dengan sa-benar-iiya sa-oraiig jua pun hanya Allah, neschaya 
tiada-lah yang di-tuntut dengan sa-beiiar-nya dan yang maujud 
dengan sa-benar-nya hanya Allah jua. WalldJm a 

Khatimah pada menyatakan yang terlebeh liampir hamba 
kapada Allah. Bermula terlebeh hampir hamba kapada Allah itu 
orang yang telah fana segala sifat-nya pada segala sifat Tuhan -nya 
dan fana dhat-nya pada dhat Tiihan-nya, tetapi tiada hasil bagi-nya 
makam ini pada ghalib-nya melainkaii dengan mematikan diri-nya 
daripada segala yang lain-nya daripada Allah saperti telah 


1 C. + nya. 


2 jE. ends. 


3 0. ; taliun. 
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di-isharatkan dengan sabda Nabi s.a.w. : '' Miitu habla an tamutu/'^ 
jalan ka,pada faua itu dengaii karam dalam dbikr jua, pertama 
erti-nya : Mematikan diri kamu daliulix daripada iiiati kaiiiii. Maka 
adadali mati itu dua bagai, suatu iklitiari liama-nya, kediia 3uati 
idtirari nania-nya, maka ada-lah yang di-keliendaki di-sini mati 
il^htiari jiia, ya'ni menfanakan diri daripada segala yang lain-iiya 
daripada Allah hingga daripada fana-nya pmi. Maka ada-lali 
[dengan meniberi bekas-nya pada diri, kemudian maka jadi 
terperangai-lah kapada-iiya kemudian maka dengan di-keras oleli 
dJiikr akan dia hingga di-isi oleh dhikr].^ Kata Shaildi kita : “ Idhd 
tamakkana'l-madJkhnru min al-kalbi wa'nmaliaka tva Mfifiya fald 
yaltajii al-^dkim ila'l-&ikri wald ihl-kalbi, fa' in zaliara laku fl 
muthdbaratihi dJkdlika iltifatun ilal-^ikri an ila'l-kalbi, fa dhdlika 
hijdb shdghil^ wa dhdlika hmm'lfand'i' ^ erti-nya : Apabila tetap- 
lah madhkur itu dalam hati dan hapus-lah dhikr itu dan terbuiii-lah 
ia, maka jangan berpaliiig yang dhikr itu kapada dhikr dan jangan 
kapada hati-nya pun; maka jika nyata bagi-nya pada latehan(?) 
yang demikian-nya itu berpaling kapada dhikr atau kapada hati 
maka demikian-nya itu-lah jadi diiiding lagi memmsahkan dia, dan 
ada-lah tetap madhlair dalam hati dan hapus dhikr dan terbunyi- 
nya itu bernama faiia. 

Bermula kesempurnaan fana itu heiidak (C. 68a) ada ia fana 
daripada diri-nya dan daripada fana-nya pun. Maka sebab itu-lah 
kata sa-tengah mereka itu: '"litafna hatid 'an fand'ika, fdmnaliu 
'aynuH-hakdi fa'inda ^dlika tardkii,'' erti-nya : Hendak-lah 
kau-fana diri-mu hingga daripada fana pun, maka bahawa sa-nya 
fana dari fana itu-lah keadaan baka, maka tatkala itu kau-lihat akan 
dia tetapi ada-lah ia yang di-liliatkan itu sadikit tetap pada kita. 
Maka apabila tetap-lah ia pada kita, neschaya baik-lah pada kita, 
maka apabila tetap-lah ia pada kita (sudah-lah kita wasal) kapada 
'alam yang tinggi. Wa bi'lldh al-tanflk ; sallci 'lld/iu 'aid sayyidind 
Muhammadin wa dlilii wa sahbihi wa sallam, Tammat al-kiidh 
al-mmammd DaMih al-Humf tdllf Shaikhind 'Abdil-Rddf ihn 
CAli). Tammat kitab ini pada hari khamis-nya itu pada waktu 
duha. Amin ya rabba’l-'Alamin. k.b.Lm.n. (?) karna ng.sh (?) 
Wa'lldku a'lam, 

^ Authenticity uncertain. 

2 Cf. p. 21, note 2. Original reading : nya dengan niemberi diri, kemiKlian maka 
dengan perangai, kemudian maka dengan dhikr isi oleh dhikr, 

® From al-Simt aUmajU, by Ahmad Qnshashi, Haidarabad, a.h. 1325, pp. 12-13. 
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Translation 

Soinetiiiies tlie forms in the mirror are small because the mirror is 
small ; at other times long because the mirror is long ; sometimes 
they niOA-e because the mirror moves ; at others they are reversed 
because the mirror is above or below. Sometimes the right of the 
object coincides with the right of the mirror, as when there are many 
mirrors ; and sometimes the right of the object with the left of the 
mirror, when the mirror is in front of it. All this serves to demon- 
strate that the form visible in the mirror is neither the thing reflected 
nor other than it, for that wliich is reflected remains as it is ; it does 
not change ; it is only its reflections in the mirror which vary 
according to the receptivity of the mirror. It is in this way that we 
wish to show by a simile implying no anthropomorphism that the 
manifestations of God in His servants vary because of tlie differences 
among His servants and their states. 

Some of the Sufis say that the small form reflected in a small 
mirror is Almighty God manifested in everything according to that 
thing’s receptivity, the long form reflected in tlie long mirror is God 
as manifested in the bllam al-Amr or the 'Alam al-maJakut as it is 
also called— in other words the world that is invisible to our physical 
vision ; the reflected form wliich moves in the moving mirror is like 
the manifestation of God in everything that turns about and alters 
at every moment ; the reflection which is reversed when the mirror 
is below is as when God manifesting Himself in creation is termed 
creation ; and the reflection which is reversed when the 

mirror is placed above is as when creation, manifesting itself in 
God is termed God The right of the object coinciding with 

the right in the mirror may be compared with God’s manifestation of 
Himself in the Perfect Man, and the right of the object coinciding 
with the left of the mirror may be compared with God manifested 
in the man who is not perfect. All these things are manifestations of 
Him, they are not He, nor are they other than He, As our Shaikh 
says : “ Being is one in its Essence but manifold in point of its 
relations. (The Malay reads nasah for nisahy and so translates : 
hangsa.) God kiioweth best.” 

This section is to show proofs that the world and all created things 
are other than Almighty God, and they are very numerous. 
One of them in the Quran says (13 : 16) '' Allah is the creator of 
all things” and it is unthinkable that they should have made 
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tliemselves. Another is to be found in one of the stories of Hadiih 
Kudsl : "Oh son of Adam, you will and I will, but there shall not be 
except what I will. If you surrender to me in what I will, I will give 
you what you will ; but if you oppose me in wdiat I will, I shall 
weary you in what you will, then there sliall not be except wliat 
I will.’’ 

From his saying : "I mil and you will,” it follows that the 
servant is other than God ; and from : " There shall not be except 
what I will,” it follows that what the servant wills does not come 
about except \vheii it accords with the will of God : and from : 
" If you surrender to Me in what I will I shall give you what you 
will,” it follows that when the servant is mindful of Almighty God, 
Almiglity God is mindful of him, for as the Prophet said to his 
uncle Abbas : " And even you, oh ray uncle, if you remember Him 
He will remember you,” in other ’words He will grant your recpiests. 
Yet another proof is to be derived from our own experience : when 
w^e wish to bring about something that we desire or avert something 
we hate, then we say to it : " Become so and so.” If what w^e wish 
happens then naturally our heart ijicliiies to say w’-e oiuselves are 
God — even if mistakenly ; but if the thing does not happen, we shall 
certainly think to ourselves : How^ is this, for if I w^ere God this 
thing should have happened ? For the Quran says (36 : 82) : 
" Whenever He wishes a thing He says to it : ' Be,’ and it is ” — and 
then wm know w^e are other than God. But if a man does not realize 
this and persists in saying that he is God, then he is one of those 
whom God has led astray and there is none to guide him. As the 
Quran says (7 : 186) : " Whoever Allah leads astray there is none 
to guide him.” We ask God to preserve us from such error in 
this and the world to come. 

Question : What shall we reply if a person asks whether it is right 
for one who can say whenever he desires anything “ Be ” and it is, 
to assert that his self and all created things are God, or not ? 
Answer : It is not right for him to say that, for the Prophet said : 
" He wdio is pre-eminent among mankind should not make such a 
claim but should say that he is the servant of God, has his being 
through Him and belongs to Him.” As he said : " We do not exist 
but through Him and for Him ” ; also : " Am I not a grateful 
servant ? ” He did not say : " Am I not my God ? ” Moreover he 
said : " Do not honour me as the Christians lionoured the son of 
Mary for I am but a servant, tberefore call me the servant of God 
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and His apostle.” He did not say : “ Truly I aur He. Do not saj 
anjdliing of tliat kind, for you will put yourself outside the pale of 
the Prophet. As our Shaikh says : Perfection consists in the 

following of the Prophet.” 

On the other hand, if a man who lias perfect knowledge says this, 
but in saying it is referring to things at the grade of AJuidiyyct from 
the standpoint that all is obliterated in Him, or if he wishes to 
guide an intelligent novice to the vision of diversity in unity, there 
is certainly nothing objectionable in it, and he has as his authority for 
saying it Shaikh Muliyi ’l-Din— may God sanctify Ins soul. But if 
he is not describing this state (of Ahad%yya) and is not guiding a 
novice it is wrong for him to say it in front of stupid people for 
whom such statements are an occasion for mishaps, since they should 
not he taken in their literal sense. The Perfect Man .should only say 
ill front of them what is correct and not beyond their intelligence, for 
the Quran says (33 : 70) : “ Say unto them a true saying.” And the 
Prophet sakl: “ Tell to the people what they understand : do you 
wish to make God and his Prophet liars ? ” And Zarmlc said : “ It 
is TOong for Shaikhs to tell novices anything that bewilders them.” 
And the Imam Ghazzali said : “ Sometimes esoteric knowledge may 
bring disaster to people, as a dung beetle is harmed by the fragrance 
of rose-water and musk.” 

If, however, one of the perfect does speak thus and wo do not 
Imow his intention, then it is our duty to leave what he said to tho.'e 
who have expert knowledge, as Zarriik said : “ Leave suoli words 
to him who has uttered them,” and all will be well, or explain them 
correctly, for our lord ‘Umar ibn KhatMi said : “ Do not consider 
what your brother says evil if you can put a good construction on 
it— even if you have to interpret it seventy times.” And since these 
words apply to all Muslims, they necessarily apply to the Perfect 
Man too, and he is certainly better able than we to interjiret them. 

This saying of our lord is taken from the tradition that runs : 
“ Tree the Muslims from restrictions as far as possible, and if you 
find them a way out, grant it them.” If we are among those who can 
interpret a saying such as this, we should do so, and if we are not, it 
is our duty to refer it to those who have uttered it, as Zarruk said, 
and we should not accuse him of heresy. This is a very dangerous 
accusation to make. If the man is a Mfir why waste words on it ? 
And if he is not the saying will come back upon ourselves, toi the 
Prophet said : “ Lot no man accuse another of leading a smtul lile 
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or of infidelity, for the accusation will tarn back upon himself if it is 
false/' Such is the danger of accusing anotlier of infidelity ; we take 
refuge witli God from such. Question : Wliat sLall we reply if a 
person asks whether it is safe for any one who hears a saving of this 
kind from the lips of a perfect Sliaildi to make it Ms own and take it 
as liis (spiritual) food when lie is not fit to receive it ? Answer : If 
he is not fit to receive it, that is to say, Ms capacity for mystical 
experience is not sufficiently developed, he is taking sometliiDg as his 
(spiritual) food which lie should not. He will continually suffer from 
it, and God will vex him perpetually, and at every visitation of 
misfortune his condition will bear fresh witness to his lie. It is not 
as if he will deceive any one, for these words were not for him, even 
if they seemed sweet. It is for this reason that Ibn hlta' Allah, said : 

Words can be (sifiritual) food even for a careless listener (i.e. one 
should be careful what one says if one does not laiow the listener's 
capacity) but you are only entitled to take as your spiritual food 
what you fully miderstand,' ' so that you should not take as your 
spiritual food words wliicli will kill you, such as saying that you are 
God, for instance, for that would not be right or true except from 
the standpoint of obliteration in AlmMyyu as we have explained. 
Indeed, that saying is the food of those who are annihilated in the 
Taulfid Dhdt, which is the highest grade of TmdficL 

This section is to explain the various grades of Taulfid, There 
are four grades of Taulild. The first is called Taulfid TJluMyya, and 
it denies divinity of everything otlier than God and affirms it of Him. 
The second is Taulfid Af'dl, wdfich denies real acts of everything 
other than God and affirms them of Him, The tliird is Taulfd 
Sifdt, which denies real attributes of whatever is other than God and 
affirms them of Him, and the fourth is called Tanlfd Dhfii or TauJild 
Halfki, and this denies real being for everything other than God 
and affirms it of Him. 

Some of the Sufie say that the Taulfd Af^dl strips tlie Acts from 
everything that is other than God so that there are no acts or 
effects to be seen in this world except as belonging to the One God. 
The Taulfd ffdt is the stripping of the Attributes, i.e. Power and 
Capacity from whatever is otlier than God. Tlie Taulfd Dlidt is the 
stripping of Essence from ever}’^thing that is other than He, so that 
there is no essence to be seen in this world except His Essence in its 
various determinations. This teaching should be understood in the 
same way as that which has gone before. 
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There are many texts indicating those four grades of TauJiid 
These are some referring to the TauMcl Ulukiyya. The Quran says 
(21 : 25) : '' We have sent no apostle before thee but We revealed 
unto him tliat there is no God besides Myself ; wherefore serve Me.’’ 
And again (Quran, 47 : 19) : Know that there is no God but 
Allah.” And here are some that indicate the TauMcl Af'dl, The 
Quran says (39 : 62) : “ Allah is the Creator of all things,” and 
again (Quran, 37 : 96) : '' God crea,ted you and what you do.” 
And the Prophet said God is the fashioner of every maker and 
what he makes.” k text in the Quran which indicates the Tanlfid 
Sifdt is (35 : 15) : '' Oli men, ye have need of God but God is self- 
sufficient,” for all the attributes of perfection are to be found in Him. 
And one wliicli indicates the Tauhld Bhdt is where the Quran says 
(57 : 3) : '' God is the first and the last, the manifest and the hidden.” 
Such are some of the texts that indicate these four grades of TauMd, 

Our Shaikh says that all this is comprised in a dot, in other words 
a short phrase which we should recite, meaning that the sentence 
Id ildJia ilWlldli combines the four grades of TauMd and indicates 
them sometimes expressly {ynwntuh) — for nmntuk is wliat is expressed 
by the sounds when they are uttered — and sometimes by inference 
iiltizdm). 

The expression Id ildlm illd'lldh indicates the TauMd TJluMyya by 
its mere utterance, for this denies the attribute of Divinity of every- 
thmg other than God and affirms it of Him. And when Divinity is 
lacking in everything other than God because of its imperfection and 
is affirmed of Him on account of His perfection, the denial of Acts, 
Attributes, and Essence of everything other than He also follows 
because of its imperfection, but these too may be found in Him. 
And so it is clear that whoever recites Id ildha illd'lldh always makes 
the profession of the Unity with these four grades of TauMd. 
Therefore we should recite it frequently since it embodies all that 
we have said above, and as the prophet in a long tradition said : 

Multiply your recitation of Id ildha illadldh before there is a 
barrier between you and it.” But you must recite it with purity of 
heart and reverence, for the prophet said : Whoever recites Id ildha 
illddldJi with a pure heart will enter Paradise.” 

One of the blessings of reciting it frequently is that it becomes 
absorbed in our hearts. This is achieved firstly by reciting it, letting 
it make its mark upon ourself until it becomes part of our flesh and 
blood, and then by hammering it upon our heart through assiduous 
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recitation until tlie heart is completely filled by it. If it is absorbed 
and secure in the heart when we are alive it will certainly be secure 
there at the moment of death ; if it is fixed there at the moment of 
death it will be secure there at the Day of Judgment on the Field of 
Assembly, as our Shaikh says in the Kasd ahSabil : Truly a man 
dies in the way he has lived and will he assembled on the day of 
judgment accordmg to the way he has died.” In other words who- 
ever is absorbed in the clMhr and whose heart is fixed in it (during 
life) so shall he be at the moment of death, and whoever is absorbed 
ill matters of this world (during life) so shall he be at tlie time of his 
death and resurrection from the tomb. And this shall be the case 
with those wlio associate with him in this, for God wdl make him 
see those ivho have been persevering in it with him, as is quoted 
from Mujahid in the book Tadhkirah by Shaikh (Jamal) al-Din 
lyurturbl — may God sanctify his soul : '' Every one wiio dies will 
he shown the companions with wdioni he associated. If they w’-ere 
people of frivolity they will be people of frivolity, and if they were 
people of dhiJxT they w^ill be people of dkih'.'' Therefore w^e should 
seek companions and friends of good character, wdio practise 
the dMkr, as the verse says : '' If you are with people befriend the 
best of them, do not befriend the wicked, for if you do you will 
perish with them.” We should also have Id ihlha Uldlklh fixed in 
our hearts wiien death approaches so that it may be secure there at 
the moment of death for that is the time when it is most important 
for it to be secure, for death is a very dangerous passage. Let 
us then exhort those who are dyhig to recite : '' Id ildJia 
for the Prophet said : Urge your dying to recite Id ildlia 

illdlldh, for truly that sentence can efface every sin.” 

The blessings of making the dhikr so close a part of our being that 
we become oblivious to ourselves in it are so numerous that God 
alone can number them. It is the duty of whoever sees these 
blessings to recite it often, for as SarmsI says : “It is the duty of the 
intelligent to multiply his recitation of the dMkr, conscious of w^hat it 
contains of the fundamentals of belief, until it and its meaning unite 
wdth his flesh and blood and he finds in it — ^if God so wdlls—secrets 
and vronders which defy enumeration.” 

Sometimes this phrase means : “ There is none served except 
God,” sometimes : “ There is nothing sought except God,” and 
sometimes : “ There is no being except God.” These are tlie 
meanings we must keep in mind while reciting it. 
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Wlieii the reciter is stili conscious of his human attributes, let 
him call to mind while reciting : “ There is none served except God.” 
When human attributes and preoccupations have been exthiguished 
and his heart is clear, or -when he wishes to ask something of God 
tlirough the clMhr, let him call to mind: “ There is none sought 
except God.” And when all his anxieties are vanished, let him call to 
mind : “ There is no bemg except God.” Some of the Sufis sa.y that 
novices on the path concentrate their attention on “ There is none 
served except God ”, those who are half-way, on ; “ There is none 
sought except God,” and those who have attained, i.e. those wlio 
are perfect, on : “ There is no Being except that of God.” But 
there is no difference between these two opinions. 

Of these three interpretations of the Kalumh our Shaikh 
Burhan al-Diu Mulla Ibrahim has chosen “ There is none served 
except God ” as suitable for the novice as for the others, for each of 
these three meanings conveys the same idea. In other words : at 
any time that which is truly worshipped and sought and has true 
being is God alone. God knoweth best. 

This is the conclusion wliich tells of those who are closest to God. 
Those closest to him are they whose attributes and essence are 
annihilated into those of their Lord. As a rule they can only achieve 
this by themselves dead to everything other than Him, as the 

Prophet pointed out by saying : “ Die before you die.” There are 
two kin ds of death, one volmitary and the other compulsory, but 
here we refer to the former, that is to say, the annihilation of the 
self from everything other than God— even from annihilation itself. 
Aimdiilation to self through absorption in the dMkr is achieved 
firstly by reciting it, lettmg it make its mark upon our self until it 
becomes part of our flesh and blood, and then by hammering it upon 
OUT heart through assiduous recitation until the heart is completely 
filled by it. Our Shaikh says : “ When the formula of the dMr is in 
possession of the heart and absorbed and hidden then let not the 
reciter turn (his attention) to the dhiJcT or his heart for it this occurs 
in the practice of the dhiJo’, it becomes a veil and encumbers him 
(but when the formula of dJiikr is secure in his heart, absorbed and 
hidden), that is /area’.” 

The completion of fand’ must be in annihilation from the self, 
even from annihilation itself. For this reason some of them have 
said : “ Pursue fam’ even to the point of oblivion of Jam’ itself. 
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for that is hal-d\ and then you shall see Him.” But this vision (at 
first) is not permanent, but when it is pernianeiit that is good for 
then we shall have attained the lofty world. Guidance is of God 
May His blessings and peace be upon our leader Muhammad and his 
household and companions. Here ends the book entitled Daka’ik 
al-Huruf composed by our Shaikh hlbd al-Ra’uf ibn (’Ali) finished 
on Thursday morning. Amen, Oh Lord of the worlds. God knoweth 
best. 



The Ethiopie Inscription from Egypt 

By E. ITLLENDOBFP 

I N the JBAS., 1954, pp. 119 ff., Professor Eiino Littmami, the 
Nestor of Ethiopie epigraphists, published a inscription 
from Egypt together with two photographs, a vocalized version and 
a translation. His decipherment covers seven lines of widely varying 
legibility, but it appears from scratches visible in fig. 1 that the 
original inscription contained at least two further lines of which 
nothing can be recognized to-day. Littmann acknowledges (ibid., 
p. 121) that most of the restorations, especially those following upon 
line 3, are “ mere conjectures ’h This view is, indeed, borne out by 
study of the inscription and by its very bad state of preservation. 
In other words : of an inscription of probably nine lines barely 
a third is in a condition oftering a reasonable basis for decipherment. 
When one remembers that most Ethiopie inscriptions (as, indeed, 
Oriental epigraphic documents in general) are provided with a 
generous portion of a preliminary and introductory character, one 
soon realizes that hopes of a substantial enrichment of Go^oz 
epigraphy are bound to be disappointed. This does not mean that 
the remaining three lines are of no value ; any contribution to the 
not over-abundant inscriptional material of early Ethiopie deserves 
attention. Professor Littmann and Mr. Meredith have placed 
Semitists in their debt by making this still unvocalized Go'oz 
inscription available for general discussion. 

The folio-wing observations ^ are concerned wdth those parts only 
which by their state of preservation admit of a reasonable interpreta- 
tion without undue reliance on conjectural readings or restorations. 

There is no doubt about line 1 wliere the reading \ma Ahnlm ^ 
'' I Abreha '' is clear. In line 2 the word-divider and one letter are 
missing. It is, how^ever, virtually certain that the missing character 
must be h and the consonantal skeleton of the whole line would tlius 
read : M ""ksm. The pointing of the second word as Alcsum, the 
name of the ancient capital of Ethiopia, is obvious, but tld offers 

^ I submitted my views to Professor Littmann w^lio, in the course of the ensuing 
correspondence, encouraged me to publish my remarks. I have reason to believe 
that Professor Littmann is in substantial agreement with many ot the points 
adduced in the following. 

^ I am using my own mode of transcription which I have endeavoured to justify 
in my Semitic Languages of Ethiopia : A Comparative Phonology , London, 1955. 
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difiicHltie.s. Littmami reads TdUd and tliiis obtains a name Takla 
Aksuin ■^ducll is not otherwise attested. Littinaim himself points 
out that the element TaJM plant ” is '' generally combined with 
tiie names of Divinity or of saints ’’ (p. 121), and his generally ’’ 
may well lie strengthened to '' always 'h Even Tahlll Sjyon Plant 
of Zion’' is no exception, for SQyon is here used in its visionary, 
“■'transcendental” connotation, whether applied to Jerusalem or 
Aksiim itself. Apart from that, it seems to me extremelj- improbable 
that a name of the importance of Taklii Aksiim could have failed 
to come down, to us, if it had existed, especially as we are so well 
supplied Avitli Etliiopic proper names. A still weightier objection 
to finding a name in line 2 springs from syiitactieal considerations : 
line 3 beghis with w '' and ” and clearly introduces a fresh clause : 
'' I [am] Alireha Taklii Aksiim and I stayed here ” gives us a \'cry 
awkward sentence, especially in Etliiopic. 

I am therefore inclined to find a common noun in tJd. That 
Abreha wmdd tlien appear without a patronymic need not disconcert 
us, for the omission often occurs in inscriptioiis.'*- Tlie only 

possible pointing would seem to be idhiU (ox here in tlie construct 
state : tdlxile). The verb tdkdld in the meaning “ to found, to 
establish” occurs frequently^ in the Aksimi inscriptions {ivdtdlcdlu 
■nmibdfd hdzdgyd “and He established a throne here” — Littmami, 
op. cit., X, 2-i- ; see also xi, -j^assim), and the form takali is expressly 
mentioned by Liidolf, Lexicon, col. 266. 

In line 3 hllzdyyd “here” should read bdh^yyn “there”. The 
narrowing of the vertical strokes towards tlie bottom (clear 
especially in fig. 1) excludes the reading z and coirfiims that of hd 

In line 4 Littmami’s reading of the first letter as m could be 
defended on the basis of fig. 2, but fig. i clearly establishes the 
identity of this character as w,^ 

My transcription and translation of the first tliree lines of this 
inscription are as follows : — 

""and ^Abrdha I Abreha 

idkale ^Ahsum am tlie founder of Aksimi 

ivaJjaAdrku bah&yyd and liave my domicile there. 

^ C-f. among others the obelisk of Matara ivhere ^Agaz appears alone (Littmann, 
Aksum Expcditmi^ iv, p. 61 ; Ullendorff, JR AS., IDol, pp. 26 ff.). 

^ See also some of the very relevant passages quoted in Dillmann’s Lexicon. 

^ This is now also acknowledged by Prof, Littmann on further examination of 
fig. 1 (letter of 27th Becember, 1954). 
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The Abreha here mentioned is unlikely to be identical with any of 
several persons by that name known to us, though Professor 
Littmann considers that there is “ a slight possibility that our 
Abrclia was one of the missionaries who introduced Christianity 
into the kuigdom of Aksum ” (letter of 17th December, 1954). If so, 
“ foiuider of Aksum” might conceivably mean “founder of [the 
chm-ch of] Aksum In a later communication Littmami mentions 
the possibility that Abreha “ may have established buildings at 
A Vsni-n ; ho may have been an arcMtect who got his training in 
Egj-pt, and he may have been on his way to Egypt, hi order to pay 
a visit to his teachers or Mends I think that both these suggestions 
deseiwe serious consideration. 

On the basis of tliis very fragmentary text I find it quite impossible 
to offer definite views either on the identity of tliis Abreha or on the 
exact interpretation of taJcale ’Aksum. It is jirobable that the 
remainder of the inscription — now so tantalizingly removed from 
our view — may have offered a clue to an miderstandiiig of the first 
Ihies. The verb takala is fairly vague and does not by itself tell us 
whether the foundation of either the Church or towm of Aksum was 
involved— or, perhaps, simply the establishment of some part of 
Aksum or of a representative building in it. The object of this brief 
note is simply to establish a tolerable text on the basis of what can 
actually be recognized ; any interpretation must remain uncertain 
as long as the bulk of the inscription caimot be read. 



Field Notes on the Arabic Literature of the 
Western Sedan: Shehe Usumaeu dan Fodio 

By AV. E. N. KENSDALE 

I N January and February of 1954 the writer travelled some 
4,000 miles through the Northern Eegioii of Nigeria in search 
of Arabic manuscripts for the Library of the University College of 
Ibadan, and also to make a survey of the indigenous Arabic literature 
of the peoples of the Western Sudan. There was no means before- 
hand of determining whether any manuscripts would be found at all, 
or whetlier, if they still existed, their possessors would part with 
them. The tour proved profitable in both respects, however ; over 
150 works were obtained, most of which are unknown outside 
Nigeria and very few of which have ever been printed. Some were 
generously donated, but most were purchased at the market 
price ”, for the scribes are still busy in the more remote districts, 
although the popularity of the printed texts from Egypt is an 
increasing threat to their livelihood. In Kano, the largest town of 
the Northern Region, it was impossible to find a scribe at work and 
there Arabic manuscripts were, in consequence, rare and expensive. 
Some local bibliophiles, understandably reluctant to give or sell 
volumes which they could not replace, nevertheless lent them for 
microfilming. There was, generally, considerable interest shomi 
towards this work and, since returning to Ibadan, manuscripts have 
been received by post from self-appointed agents, which is most 
encouraging. 

As a whole, the Ibadan collection now affords important material 
for research into the history and culture of the Western Sudan during 
the past two centuries. It includes many works by the great figures 
of Nigerian history, together with specimens of the writings of con- 
temporary Arabists, Arabic is said to be a dying language in this 
country, but it is still widely understood and original works are still 
being written, although their fame is only local. (Frequently the 
records of the alkali's courts are still kept in Arabic and translated 
later into English for administrative purposes.) 

These necessarily general remarks are intended only as a pre- 
liminary report ; a catalogue of the collection is in preparation and 
this, when published, will describe individual items. However, the 
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tour led to the acquiring of information about many works copies of 
which were unobtainable at that time, and from such information 
aud other sources (noted below) it has been possible to compile lists 
of the Arabic writings of the most prominent Nigerian men of 
letters. These supplement the catalogue and will, it is hoped, be of 
value to otliers who may have the opportunity of similarly collecting 
and preserving this literature. The following notes and list are 
offered as an introduction to the works of Shehu Usumaiiu dan 
Fodio, the Reformer. 

S//eJm Usumanu dan Fodio 

Shehu Usumanu dan Fodio was born at Marata, in the state of 
Gobir, in the year 1754. He was a Fulani of the Toronke tribe, and 
the form of his name used above is the Hausa rendering, by which he 
is usually known. The Fulani form is Usmanu Bi-Foduye. Tlie 
Arabic form in which it appears on his manuscripts is 'Uthman b. 
Muhammad b. 'Udiinan b. Salih b. Muhammad b. Harun at-Takruri 
al-Maliki al-Ash'arl, known as Ibn FudL The term Shehu (Arabic 
came to be used as his personal name rather than a title, and 
he is popularly referred to to-day as Shehu Usumanu or simply 
Shehu, and parents name their sons Shehu in his memory (cf. Mallam 
Shehu Sokoto below). ^ 

As a young man he is said to have been an earnest student with 
a gift for languages. He was brought up as a Muslim, instructed in 
the Maliki maMhab, and went to Agades to continue his studies. On 
his return to Gobir he became a teacher and eloquent preacher. He 
saw it as his mission to call the peoples of the Hausa states to 
abandon the pagan practices which had corrupted their Islam and to 
return to strict orthodoxy. His following by the time he reached the 
age of forty-eight was considerable and not confined to members of 
his own tribe. 

His increasing prestige and influence became such as to give hijn 
political importance and eventually aroused the jealousy of the 
Kings of Gobir. A threatened attack upon his stronghold at Degel 
caused him in 1804 to make a prudent withdrawal to Gudu, this 
being the famous Jiijra, Now his followers rallied, styled him amir 
and joroclaimed a jihad against all who opposed him. 
In six years, after varying fortunes, all the Hausa states, Nupe, 

1 Of. the widespread use of Sheha as a masealin© personal name in East Africa 
(T. Price, “ The ‘ Arabs ’ of the Zambezi.” In Muslim World, vol. xlir, 1, 3054). 
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Adamawa, and parts of Bornu were subject to Fulaiii emirs owing 
allegiance to Usunianu. He himself took little part in the fighting ; 
in 1808 he divided the administration of his empire between his 
son,, Miiliaminadu Bello, and his brother Abdullahi. He died in 
Sokoto in 1817. 

Usumami lias been described as the national hero of the Nigerian 
Fiilani ^ but he is venerated by many who are not Fulanis and 
certainly his fame extends beyond the frontiers of this country. In 
liis lifetime he became the acknowledged ruler of five million people, 
and his dominions extended over an area of more than a Iiundred 
thousand square miles. Since his death, Sokoto has become a city 
of pilgrimage and his tomb a shrine. The dynasty which he founded 
still survives, the i^resent Sultan of Sokoto being a direct descendant 
and, by virtue of this, the spiritual leader of most of the Aluslims of 
the Western Sudan. 

His political significance has been treated l)y several wuiters,^ but 
for the most part his considerable literary activities have been 
ignored. Their earliest mention is to be found in a work by his son, 
Muhammadii Bello, his successor on the throne of Sokoto, entitled 
Infaq al-maisur fl ta'nldi bilad aMahrur. Bello records that his 
father was the author of more than a hundred works and lists 
twenty-eight titles.^ The tour enabled Ibadan to acquire copies ^ 
of thirty-six, all in xirabic, and these or their photographic reproduc- 
tions are now preserved in the University College Library. Other 
manuscripts are to be fomrd in Nigeria, in the Native Administration 
Arabic Library, Kano, and in the Library of Liigard Memorial Hall, 
Kaduna (the Northern Eegional House of Assembly). Permission to 
microfiJni both these collections has been granted. The Director of 
Education (Northern Region) has supplied a list of the Kaduna 
titles, and those in Kano I was able to inspect briefly myself. 

For Usunianu to have written or compiled over a hundred wurks 

^ E. W. Bovill, Garavans of the Old Sahara^ etc., I-ioridon, 1933, j>. 225. 

^ Bovill; S. J. Hogben, The Muhammadan Eyniraies of Nigeria, Londan, 1930 ; 
E. J. Arnett, Gazetteer of Sohofo Provm<^e, London, 1920 ; F. de F. Daniel, “ Sheliu 
dan Fodio ” (in Journal of the African Society, xxv', 1925-0) ; ai’ticles “ Sokoto ” 
(M. Delafosse) and Piil ” [A. Werner) in the first edition of the Encyclopedia of 
Islam, 

^ InfakuH Maisuri, edited ... by 0. E. J. Whitting, etc., London, 1951, p. 187. 
See also E. J. Arnett, The rise of the Sokoto Fulani, being a paraphrase and in so7ne 
parts a translation of the InfaJcn'l Maisuri (Kano, 1022), p. 126. 

^AIl efforts to trace the originals have been unsuccessful. They have not, 
I believe, been preserved in Sokoto. 
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ill the course of an active career was a considerable achievement, but 
not all of these are of the first importance. Some are abridgements of 
the writings of earlier Arab authors, others are replies to requests for 
information on matters oifiqh, others are brief pronouncements to 
settle points at issue. There are several short devotional poems of 
little interest. On the other hand, there are substantial original 
compositions which await appraisal. The list of eighty-five titles 
given beloiv will, it is hoped, give an impression of the scope of liis 
writings and supply details of works so far untraced. 

The most important single source for these titles ivas a list of 
forty-seven which is in the possession of the Imam Jamivi, of Gusau, 
and which was copied during a night spent in that town. A list of 
thirty-seven was siix-)plied in Sokoto by a Mallam Shehu of the 
Native x4.dministration. Both these lists are, on the whole, reliable 
ill respect of such titles as it has lieen possible to acquire or to check 
from other sources, and are j)robably equally reliable tliroughout. 
Only four lists of Usumanu’s works have been xniblished previously 
and these are : — 

(1) C. E. J. Whitting, “ The Unprinted Indigenous Arabic 
Literature of Northern Nigeria.’’ Aii article contributed to this 
journal (1943-4). Whitting noted twenty-two titles, some of them 
dubious. 

(2) G. Vajda, '' Gontribution a la connaissance de la litterature 
arabe en Afrique Occidentale ” {Journal ie la Societe des Afncamstss, 
tome XX, fasc. 2, 1950). A catalogue of some previously ignored 
West African Arabic manuscripts preserved in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, seven of which are by Usumanu. 

(3) Adamu Abdullahi al-Iluri, Al-islcwifl mjinjd ica-uthnm 6. 
fm, Cairo, a.h. 1370. xA short historical work by a contemporary 
Nigerian xArabist. On p. 41 twenty works by Usumanu are listed. 

(4) Bello’s list mentioned above. 

In the list below reference has been made against each title to 
such libraries as are known to x>ossess copies. In the case of titles of 
which no manuscripts have yet come to light, the source from which 
each w^as obtained is noted. The following abbreviations have 
been used : — 

BN. Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

G. The Gusau list. ^ « ia^o/a 

GAL. C. Brockelmanii : Geschichte d. arab. Lit. 2® Auri. 1J43/9. 

Suppl. 1937/42. 
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L Tke Library, University College of Iljaclan (nianuscrii^ts or 
microfilm, etc.). 

II. al-IIurfs list. 

K. N. A. Arabic Library, Kano. 

L. Tlie Library of Lugard Memorial Hall, Kadiina. 

M. Miiliammadii Bello's list {InfaJciCl Maisiirl, ed. Wliittiin^’ etc 

p.lST). ■ •’ 

S. Tbe Sokoto list. 

W. THiitting’s list. 


List of Titles 

(1) al-adab. K. (W. adab.) 

(2) adab al-alAira. W. 

(3) adab al-'adat. W. (G. attiibutes a work with, tins title to Abdiillalii 

dan Fodio, Usiimanu’s brother.) 

(4) ittiba' as-sumia wa-tark al-bid'a. I. 

(5) ihya’ as-suiina wa-il^mad al-bkha. I., BK., L. 

(6) aklilaq al-mustafa. W. 

(7) ir^ad al-umma. S. 

(8) ir^ad ahl at-tafrit wai-ifrat ila sawa' as-sirat fi fann film usiil 

ad-dill. 1. 

(9) ir^ad al-fibad ila hadrat al-mafiind. G. 

(10) irted al-fibad ila masa’il al-jihad. G. 

(11) asfilat shismas. G. (S. as’ilat shismas [?].) 

(12) asanid ad-dafif. L 

(13) asanid al-faqir. M., G., S. 

(14) usiil ad-din, I. 

(15) usul al-'adl li-wilayat al-umnr wa-ahl al-fadl. L, L. 

(16) usul al-wilaya wa-^urutuha. I. 

(17) ifiiam al-mimkirln. G. (W. ifham al-niunkirin.) 

(18) al-anir bi-muwalat al-mii'minin wan-nahy 'an muwalat al-kafirin. I. 

(19) bayan al-bida' a^-^aitaniya allati alida^aha an-nas fi abwab 

al-milla al-muliammadlya. L, BN. 

(20) bayan riiju' asli-shaikh as-samlsi 'an at-tashclid wa-'an at-taqlid. ^M. 

(G. lacks wa-'an at-taqlid.) 

(21) bayan al-'adl. G. 

(22) bayan wujub al-hijra 'ala l-'ibad wa-bayan wiijub nasb al-imam 

wa-iqamat al-jihad. I. 

(23) tab^ii* al-il^wan. G. (Juneidu, Wazirin Sokoto, perhaps the most 

learned^ of contemporary Nigerian Arabists, informed the writer 
that this should be attributed to Muhammadu Bello.) 

(24) tab^ir ^ al-umma al-ahniadiya bi-bayan ba'd al-manaqib 

al-qadiriya. K. 

(25) tibyan. W. (G. attributes a work entitled at-tibvan to Abdullahi 

dan Fodio.) 

(26) tah^Ir al-i&wan min iddi'a* al-mahdiya al-mau'ncla aMiir 

az-zanian. I., K, 

(27) tuhfat al-habib. I. 
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(28) tar^ib al-'iibbad fi lufz bilimi din allab. M. (Presumably to be 

inferred from Whitting’s text ; IL gives only tar^ib al-hibbad.) 

(29) tarwiyat al-umma. G., S. 

(30) at-tasawwuf. M., IL (Vajda notes under the heading tasawwuf 

a BN. manuscript by an 'Ut^man b. Muhammad, which lacks 
a title. It consists of extracts from al-Ghajzali, see Index general 
des manuscriis arabes musidmans de la Biblioiheque Nationale de 
Par Is ^ Paris, 1953, p. 738.) 

(31) talidiis asrar kalam al-harith al-muhasibi. I. (The Ibadan MS. 

omits tali^Ts from the title, but cf. M. kitab talldiis wa-kitab 
al-harith al-muhasibi. In E. J. Arnett’s paraphrased translation 
of infaq al-maisur, entitled The Rise of the SoJcoto F'ulaui, etc. 
(Kano, 1922), p. 126, the title is given as Talhisu Muliaribi.) 

(32) taniyiz al-miislimin min al-kafirin. L 

(33) tanblh al-ij^wan fi ard as-sudan. (This work, mentioned by G., 

S,, and W., was quoted by E. J. Arnett as one of his sources for 
the Gazetteer of Sokoto Province^ London, 1920 (p. 9). It has been 
translated by Sir H. K. Palmer in the Journal of the Afrwaji 
Society, 1913-14, 1914-15, under the title “ An Early Fulani 
Gonception of Islam ”.) 

(34) tanbih al-umma ^ala qurb hujum afcat as-sa'a. K. 

(35) tanbih al-^ahlin wa-tanzim al-aj^bar. I., L. 

(36) tahdhib al-ij^wan. W. 

(37) tahdhib al-insan. W. 

(38) tauqif al-muslimin. S. 

(39) al-jamib G. 

(40) al-jihad. M. 

(41) hisn al-afhani min juyu^ al-auhain. 1^, BN. 

(42) hikam juhhal balad hausa. I. 

(43) da'wat al-Tbad ila kitab alhxh. M. (S. gives da^wat al-hbad.) 

(44) siraj al-ikliwan fi ahamm ma yuhtaj ilaih fi hadha’z-zaman. I., 

BN.,L. ^ :a . ... 

(45) as-salasil adh-dbahabiya lis-sadat as-sufiya. I. 

(46) as-salasil al-qadiriya. I. 

(47) sauq al-umma ila ittiba' as-sunna. I. (two copies), K. 

(48) sauq as-siddiqin ila hadrat al-quds. 1. (M., G., and S. provide 

a title sauq as-sadiqln, presumably the same work.) 

(49) shifa’ al-^alil fi kull ma adikal min kalam shail^ina jibriL M. 

(which has al-qalil for al-^alll). G. (which gives only 
v^ifa’al-gjialil). 

(50) iiifa’ an-nufus. G., S. 

(51) shams al-iMiwan yastadi’una bihi fi usul al-adyan. BN. 

(52) tarlq al-janna. K., L. 

(53) al-'aql al-awwal. IL (Probably to be identified with No. 62.) 

(54) ^ulum al-mu^amala. M., G., S. 

(55) ‘umdat al-bayaii. M., W. 

(56) ‘umdat al-^ubbad fima yudan allah bihi min jihat as-salat was- 

saum wa-tilawat al-qur’an. L, BN., K. 

(57) 'umdat al-'ulama’, K., L. 

(58) 'umdat al-muta'abbidin wal-muhtarifin. 1. 
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(59) al-farq bain llm iisiii ad-din wa-*ilm al-kalam, L. 

(60) al-farq bain llm at-taubid w.a-llm al-kalam. G. 

(61) al-farq bain wilayat alil al-islam wa-vrilayat alil al-kiifr. K. 

(62) al-fasl al-awwal. M. (Cf. no. 53.) 

(63) al-qasTda ad-da.llya. I. 

(61) qat' ai-khisam alladbi yaqa' bain talabat ’iini al-kalam. I. 

(65) al-qawfiid az-zarriiqlya. G., B. 

(66) qawald as-salat. 1. (There is some doubt as to Avliether this slioiild 

be attributed to Usumanu. His name does not a]>pear on the 
Ibadan manuscript, nor is the title mentioned in any of the lists 
consulted. Local opinion is divided, some mallams insisting upon 
Usuinanuh authorship, others denying this.) 

(67) ka^f al-ghunima. B. 

(68) kaslif ma ‘aiaih al-'amal. I. 

(69) kaff at-tcllibiii hn takfir liwrunm al-iiurminin. G., II. (also 51. with 

al-muslimln for al-mu’minin). 

(70) Idfayat al-muhtadln. G. (B. attributes a work of this title to 

Muhammadii Bello.) 

(71) mir’at at-taJib. L. 

(72) mirhlt at-tullab fl niiistaiiad al-abwab li-dln alhlh. L. 

(73) masall muhimma. I., BN. (Given by Vajda as masall mulliama.) 
(71) niisbah al-muhtadin. 1. 

(75) miifij al-^awamm, G. 

(76) ai-mahdi al-muntazar. I. 

(77) mavradi* auham at-talaba fl kutub 'ilm al-kalam li-’ulama,’ 

al-milla. I. 

(78) iiajm al-Mwan. I., L. 

(79) nasa-hh al-umma al-muh amnia di va. 1. 

(80) nasihat ahl az-zanuln. K., L. (W. attributed a work by this title 

to Abdullalii dan Fodio.) 

(81) nur ai-albab. I.*, BN., L. Cf. GAL. Aiilh, Bd. 11, p. 656. 

(82) an-nlya. W. 

(83) hidayat at-tulhlb. L 

(81) al-hamzTya. W. (Jiineidu, Wazirin Bokoto, denied tliat Usumanu 
wrote a poem with this title.) 

(85) al-wird. 1. 

Note. — Although this lias no place in a list of Usuinaiiuh Arabic 
writings, mention should be made of a short poem wliich he composed 
in Fulani known as the “ Song of Bheik Usman the text and an 
English translation of which are to be found in F. W. Taylor, A Granonar 
of the Adamawa Dialect of the Fulani Laiujuage {Fulfidde), 2nd edition, 
Oxford, 1953, pp. 121-3. There is, also, a reference to Usumanu h 
vernacular poems in Hajj Sa'Id's history of Bokoto.^ 

^ Tedzhiret en-nisidn fl ulclihdr molouk es-soiidfln. Tarte arahe edite par 0, Hondas, 
etc. (Publications de TEcole des Langues Orientales Mvanles, Stale, tuI. xix), 
Paris, 1899, p. 190. 
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Near and Middle East 

Persian Geammae. By Ann E. S. Lambton. pp. xxiv + 275. 

Cambridge Univeisity Press, 1953. 35s. 

“ A really scientific grammar of first-class merit yet remains to be 
written.” So wrote Professor Browne in 1902. To-day, after the 
lapse of 50 years, his statement has ceased to be valid. With her 
unrivaUed Iniowledge of the Persian language Professor Lambton 
has produced a work that will long remain the standard textbook. 
As was to be expected, the treatment of pronunciation and the 
spoken language is particularly excellent ; and the distinction 
between the different usages of a word like ia is admirably presented. 

The following small points may perhaps be found worthy of 
consideration in the preparation of a second edition. Verbs of such 
types as suxtan {suz), daHan (dar), etc., might usefully be grouped 
together, and in the list of irregular verbs in Appendix I the English 
meanings ought to be added. Contrary to lY, 13, the suffixed 
pronouns may be used instead of xod, etc., in all persons ; their 
addition to simple prepositions {IV, 10) is purely colloquial. There 
is no explanation of the plural of respect, so common in both the 
spoken and the written language, although examples are given on 
p. 168. Einally, the lessons m Part I are perhaps a little overloaded, 
a burden which might be lightened by the relegation to Part 11 of all 
purely classical material. 

These are, however, trifling criticisms of an extremely useful work 
for which teacher and student will be equally grateful. 

J. A. Boyle. 


Essentials oe Modern Turkish. By Herman H. Kreider, 
l)p. xii + 328. Middle East Institute, Washington, 1954. 

This work contains a useful and fairly comprehensive outline of 
Turkish grammar and syntax. There are some regrettable omissions, 
such as the explanation of the Eeflexive and Reciprocal forms , 
nor is it shown how the various particles, which form the passive, 
causative, impotential, etc.,, can be combined to form one 
complicated verb. 

Exactly half the work is taken up by vocabularies. Much of 
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tlieir contents lias been given in the text ; and it would have been 
better to omit the final vocabularies and accustom the student to 
use a proper dictionary. Most bad mistakes in translation arise 
from the use of such vocabularies and small dictionaries which often 
give very inadequate translations. For example, liere the word 

overlook ’ ’ is rendered only hy gozden Irjclrnmk, wliicli is only one 
and perhaps the least common meaning of the word ; '' occasion 
is translated only by vesile, while for '' property ’’ emldk, servet are 
given but not the essential word mal. Many translations are im 
accurate, e.g. ohsceiie'' = mei^fur, edepsiz, '"outlaw '" =/vaca/j, 
liaydut, '‘snub"’ == M^e saymak and so forth. There are not a few 
real errors : aUnmak does not mean " to be taken in ”, but to take 
offence”: "'to stqmlate” is not iesjnt etmek, but sart koymak; 
estag f undid] i does not mean literally " God forbid ! ”, but " I ask 
pardon of God”. 

One must feel grateful that the author's " modern ” Turkish is 
Turkish and not tlie horrible jargon now used by some official 
circles and ])y third-rate journalists. 

H. C. Hoxy. 


A History of the Crusades : Vol. Ill : The Kingdom of Acre 

AND THE Later Crusades. By S. Eunctman. pp. xii + 530. 

Cambridge University Press, 1951-. 

Except for a short epilogue on the later Crusades of the 14th and 
15th centuries, this volume is devoted to the decline of Outremer 
from the disaster of Hattin to the fall of Acre (1187-1291). It is a 
period rich in memorable events : the vicissitudes of the Third 
Crusade, and the fateful conquest of Constantinople, so long the 
bulwark of the Christian world against dangers from the East ; the 
illusory success won by the Emperor Frederick, and the ominous 
defeat of Saint Louis ; the swift irruption of the Mongols and their 
momentous repulse at Ain Jalud ; finally, the Mamluk offensive 
that was soon to drive the Latins from the Syrian littoral. As in the 
earlier volumes, Mr. Runciman has consulted a wide range of sources 
and has known how to combine these diverse themes into a lucid 
and balanced narrative, a stirring tale of high courage and ignoble 
rivalries, of transient splendour and ultimate disillusion. In the last 
pages he gives his verdict on the Crusades. He sees in them " a 
tragic and destructive episode ” in the ceaseless interaction between 
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East and West, “ a long act of intolerance in the name of God/’ 
Whatever may be the truth of this well considered but none the less 
personal judgment, it will hardly be disputed that Mr. Eunciman, 
with this final voliinie, has brought his remarkable enterprise to a 
successful and impressive conclusion. 

V. S. Parry. 


Handlist of the Arabic Manuscripts. Vol. I. (The Chester 

Beatty Library.) Ed. A. 3. Arberry. pp. 125, pL 35. Dublin : 

Emery Walker, 1955. 

No striking discovery of lost treasures is recorded here. There 
are plenty of MSS. which are probably imique but they do not 
promise sleepless nights of excitement, being mostly books on 
archery, magic, or Shi'a theology or commentaries on law books. 
The A^alue of the collection lies in the number of dated MSS., of 
holographs and of autographs of scholars in notes, licences, or 
certificates. A full entry gives the title, author Avith his dates, 
subject, nature of script, date, copyist, and a reference to 
Brockelmann. Students should be grateful for the generous allow- 
ance of 35 fine plates, though one would like a note on no. 33. Is it a 
palimpsest ? Does the Avriting on the other side show through or is 
it blotted from the opposite page ? No Arabic type is used, all 
names and Arabic words being transliterated ; a comparison of the 
title of no. 3159 (3) with that of no. 3191 shows that the system is 
not entirely consistent. There seems to be a misprint in no. 3227. 
The title of no. 3011 should he Mtdb al ghanhain or al-ghdribm o^B 
Yaqut has it. The list does not indicate when a MS. is accompanied 
by a facsimile. There is no index of copyists. At a first glance the 
index of authors is confusing : the reader is left to find out that every 
name is entered several times under each of its component parts 
and the part in small capitals shows where the required information 
Avill be found. Thus he can look for Sixaj al-din Maslama al-Tabban 
under s, m, or t, and will not need to look at more than two 
entries to find out what he wants even if he does not kno’^v the full 

name. The book is good to look at and a joy to handle. 

A. S. Tritton. 
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Recueil des Tesseres de Palmyre. By K- Iygholt, K. Seyrig, 
J. Starcky, a. Gaquot. Institut Frangais d’Arclieologie de 
Beyroutli : Bibliotheque Ardieologique et Historique, Tome 
LVIIL pp. X + 203 and plates i-xlix. Genthner^ Baris; 1955, > 
All tlie Palmj’Teiie lesser m that are as yet kno^ii are catalogued 
and described in this admirable work, and almost all have been 
actually handled by one or other of the authors before being re- 
corded here ; there are 1,132 in number, of which each has been 
photographed and reproduced in the plates. The work is divided 
into a brief section describing the collections in which the tesserw 
noAv rest, followed by a bibliography, then tlie rectieil des tesskes 
which constitute the main part of the work and in which each piece 
is separately described (number, shape, detailed description of 
figures and ornament and reproduction of text on both obverse and 
reverse sides), list of ‘works consulted, a study of the language and 
an index of all the proper names, and then the plates. So far as a 
reviewer can see, the work leaves nothing to be desired and is a 
model of its kind. The descriptions of the objects are accurate and 
the attributions trustworthy ; and the photographs, which are 
notoriously difficult to take since tessem are often badly worn, are 
admirable. 

G. R. Driver. 


Far East 

Silver Jubilee Volume of the Zimbuist-Kac^'Aku-Kexkyuso. 
pp. xvi + 603. Kyoto University, Kyoto, 1954. 

As this volume contains forty-two contributions, no review of it, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, is possible. The articles come 
from Germany, France, Britain, India, and America ; there are eleven 
contributions (in English) by Japanese scholars. Among them are 
many that make important contributions to knowledge. I ’would 
mention H. W. Bailey’s Madu, a contribution to the history of 
wine”, G. G. Pulleyblank’s ''A Geographical Text of the Eighth 
Centnry”, Takeo Abe’s “Where was the Capital of the West 
Uighurs ? ”, Motonosuke Amano’s “ Dry Farming and the ChT-min 
yao-shu ’ and Zenryu Tsukamoto^s “ The Dates of Kumarajiva and 
Seng-chao Re-examined”. 


Arthur Waley. 
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The Mongol Mission. Narratives and Letters of the Nranciscan 
Missionaries in Mongolia and China in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Edited by Christopher Dawson, pp. 
xli + 246. London, 1955. 18s. 

These new versions of John of Piano Carpini’s History of the 
Mongols and of William of Rubruck’s long report of his journey to 
Mangu the Mongol Khan, together with the letters of John of 
Monte Cor\dno, Andrew of Perugia, and the doubtful letter of 
Peregrine, are very welcome. The two longer works belong to the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the letters to the early fourteenth, 
and John and William give an intensely interesting but very dreadful 
accomit of a way of life and rule which until recently one hoped had 
left tlie world for ever. 

The versions, especially of the longer pieces, are excellent and call 
for little criticism. Oramatica (pp. 130, 144) may, I think, fairly be 
translated “ Latin ”, as a Dorset rustic has been heard, still in the 
20th century, to speak of the grammatical name of a flower. 
On p. 141-2 “ These are on the grass-lands to the north, those 
Uigurs (town-dwellers) among the hills to the south” might be 
rather better. Readers of what seems to be a version of an actual 
letter may be surprised to find on p. 230 In the same letter Brother 
John Imnself says . . . or just below“ This letter was vnitten in . . .” 
for “ litera ipsa data dicebat . . .”, ’‘vithout explanation. 

The Bibliography omits the texts of the letters prmted in this 
Journal in 1914, 1921, and by Golubovich in 1919 on the Continent. 
The footnotes, adequate m extent and form, are not always correct. 
Guyuk (p. 68), bom in 1206 according to the Chinese Histories, 
might have been in his 42nd year in 1247 ; why must he 

have been “ considerably younger than this ? The note on p. 144 

completelv ignores Van den Wyngaert’s learned note on Segin, 
which shows that Ta-t‘ung was the Hsi-ching or Western Capital 
under the Tartar dynasties (Liao and Chin) ; while Peking has 
never, I think, been so named. A. C. Moulb. 

Marco Polo : La Description du Monde. Texte integral en 
fran§ais moderne aveo introduction et notes par Louis Hambis. 
pp. xviii -f 433. Map and illustrations. Paris ; C. Khncksieck, 
1955. Fr. 2400. 

This is perhaps the most serious edition of Marco Polo to appear 
in France since Pauthier’s in 1865, though it makes no claim to 
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learning or novelty. It is a pleasant volume to handle, with a 
fairly good index and few misprints. A closer examination reveals 
signs of haste, and little new light is thrown on any of the stock 
problems of the text. The introduction gives briefly the back- 
ground, crusades and Mongol inroads of Marco Polo’s age ; and 
then a summary of the two great journeys of Nicolo and Maffeo Polo 
to China and back (1252-1295) ; and finally a sufficiently full and 
correct account of the manuscript copies of Polo’s book. The great 
fault is the absence throughout of references to authorities. What 
is the evidence that Nicolo and Maffeo went to Eonie in 1269 (p. vi) : 
or that Marco was captured at Curzola in 1298 ; or was in prison 
for three years (p. xii) I Benedetto has cast doubt on the Curzola 
story, and Yule showed long ago that Marco was probably set free 
in 1299. 

There is not a word in the Introduction to show the source of this 
new texts integral ; but it is, I think, possible that MM. Hanibis and 
Max Campserveux have practically translated my English version of 
1938 with many small and usually unimportant omissions, and the 
result is a very readable text in modern French of a style not trap 
modernise which does credit to all concerned. There are only a few 
slips in the translation. The notes (pp. 339-419) are based on Yule 
and on Pelliot’s lectures. In some places they seem to go well 
beyond Yule, but are not very successful in Cathay. To take a 
minor example : TsHn-ning (p. 397) should be TsUiing, and is 
hardly au pied of T'ai-chan ; King-tsai (p. 398, Quinsai) should be 
Hing-tsai, and, though the Court was at Liii-ngan nearly three years 
(1132-1134), it was not fixed there as temporary residence until 
1138 (not 1132). 

But as a translation the book deserves to jyioYe very popular. 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ;A.;C.;MouLE.\'':,:r 


The Backc4rouni) of the Rebellion of An Lu-Shan. By Edwin 
J . PuLLEYBLANK, pp. viii -j- 264. Oxford University Press. 
£1 12s, 

Dilettante sketches of Chinese history from Peking Man to Mao 
Tse-tung abound. But there have in the West been few attempts to 
apply the normal methods of the scholarly historian to any short 
period or selected figure. This book therefore marks a great step 
forward in Western historical research about China. It is painstaking, 
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critical, level-headed, and very well written. Professor Pulleyblank’s 
first care has necessarily been to unravel and evaluate the sources. 

The standard Chinese liistories are founded on sources of the most 
unequal land, ranging from accurate and reliable official records to 
baseless anecdotes originally told to entertain rather than to inform. 

The author has been at great pams to disentangle the true from the 
merely picturesque. He has chapters on the economic, political, 
and mihtary backgrounds, and a number of important appendices. 

With Appendix II (Changes in the Distribution of Popnilatiou . . .) 

I find it hard to agree. The author seems to assume throughout tliat 
the census figures given in Chinese histories bear a close relatioji to 
fact and that if, for example, the average size of a household works 
out at nearly seven persons in one part of Chuia and at less than 
three in another, this is due to actual social differences. I, on the 
other hand, would be prepared to maintain that the figures have as 
little to do with reality as the income-tax returns of certain 
professions in certain European countries. Li Hsin-ch‘uan (1166- 
1243 A.D.) in his Ch‘ao Yeh Tsa CM points out that the average size 
of a household in the census returns of the 11th and l‘2th 
centuries works out at only just over two persons to each household, 
which he says can bear no relation to real facts. He attributes the 
absurdly low figure to false infomation given by householders 
anxious to avoid paying the fuU poll-tax. In his own day, he says, 
it would appear from the figures that the average household in 
Chekiang consisted of 1| persons, whereas those for Ssechwan ^ 

worked out at almost twice that number. This he attributes to the I 

fact that m Ssechwan there was no poll-tax, whereas in Chekiang 
there was one ; “ therefore fewer names are omitted in Ssechwan.’' 

I find it hard to believe that sunilar factors were not at work in 
T‘ang times. Surely, too, desire to escape military service must have 
operated in the same way ; and it is possible that the prospect of a 
forthcoming redistribution of land per head sometimes led to the 
invention of fictitious members of the household. Where population 
appears to leap up, this may merely mean that the taxation- 
officials at the Capital were insisting on less improbable returns. 

Such figures may throw light on the history of Chinese admimstra- , 

tion, but camiot be safely used to show population-shifts or changes . ^ ■ 
in the political importance of this or that area. Again, did some 
censuses mclude women, and others not 1 We know that a census of 
A.n. 963 did not include women. Perhaps all the hui and i ang 
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censuses did include women, but this point ought perhaps to have 
been discussed. 

I am not an economist or a statistician, and I daresay Professor 
Pulleyblank would hare no difficulty in rebutting iny olijections. 
But I feel that the point I have raised ought to have been considered. 

, xIethue Waley*-. ■ 


1. Biooeaphy of SuCh'o. By Chauxcfa'S. Goobeich. pp. 116. 
IL Account of the Tdi-yu-hiin in the history of the Gliin 
dynasty. B}" Thomas D. Carroll, S.A. pp. 47. 

Nos. S and 4, Chinese Dynastic Histories Translations, 
Institute of East Asiatic Studies, thiiversity of California, 
University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1953. 

The Chinese Dynastic Histories Translations ’’’ aim at making 
available to western readers significant portions of tlie voluminous 
records which the Chinese have kept of their history Scholars at 
Berkeley translate and amiotate a chapter or portion of a chapter 
that interests them from one of the dynastic histories of the early 
middle periods of Chinese history from tlie 1)eginning of the Three 
Kingdoms to the end of the Five Dwiasties (a.d. 220-960) 
This modest project gives scholars of differing interests an opportu- 
nity of publishing something on their ovm specialty and at the same 
time contributing to a whole. The value of the items in the series 
will depend on the choice of subjects and on the scholarly penetration 
of the translators hi annotation and placing tlieir subjects in the 
proper historical perspective. 

Su Ch'o was the adviser of Ytl-weii T'ai, the founder of Western 
Wei—Northerii Chou (535-579), the state in north-west China 
which prepared the way for the reimification of China after the long 
centimes of separation into Northern and Southern Dynasties. 
Both the succeeding empires of a united China, tlie Siii and the 
T‘ang, were founded by great Northern Chou families and derived 
their initial strength from the tough, practical, puritanical fusion 
of Chinese and nomad cultures that had been brought about by 
Yli-wen T'ai and his ministers. Clearly the biography of the fore- 
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most of these is a topic of the greatest possible historical uaterest 
well deserving of treatmeiit in this series. 

In his introdnetioii and notes Mr. 0. S. Goodrich displays scholar- 
ship and awareness of the importance of his subject. If the result 
may seem a little meagre, it is not his fault but that of the form of 
Chinese official biography. About Su Ch'o there is little more 
than a dry record of his official career and one or two anecdotes. 
The buUc of the text consists of the quotation in full of two documents 
on the principles of government composed by him. In spite of 
wordiness and conventional moralization, these documents can be 
made to reveal a good deal about Su Clio’s principles and Mr. 
Goodrich attempts just that. Yet the result caimot add up to a 
satisfying picture of the man, his period, or his work and one hopes 
that the author will regard this admirable little book as a first step 
in the larger study that is so much needed. 

Mr. Goodrich’s translation is good though not free of mistakes. 
It suffers from being so literal as to be sometimes unintelligible or 
even to convey a meaning contrary to the original. 

Father Carroll’s contribution to the series is less successful. 
The Thi-yil-hun played an important, all too obscure role on the 
north-west frontier of China from about the fourth century a.d. 
onward and a study of their history is much to be desired. But 
the account in the Chin-slm contains only a fraction of the available 
material. If a single source had to be chosen, it would perhaps have 
been preferable to take the much longer account of the Pei-shih, 
Anyhow a vast scholarship is required to interpret the history of the 
T'u-yii-hmi, and Father Carroll’s scholarship though considerable, 
has not been adequate. Failure to utilize Japanese works is 
commonly regarded as a venial fault but Father Carroll has not 
even made full use of western scholarship. For instance his sug- 
gestion that the name Tm-yii-hun is connected with Tibetan 
Drug-gu, Dru-gu was first made by J. A. Waddell in JR AS 1909, 
p. 973 and again by T. Fujita in SUgaku Zasshi 36 (1911) pp. 802-12. 
It was rejected by Pelliot in JA ser. X vol. 20 (1912), pp. 520-23 
(an article cited in Father CarroU’s bibliography). It was also dis- 
cussed and rejected by Matsuda in SJiigaku Zasshi 48 (1937), p. 1,388 
and again at length by Yamamoto in Togo Galcuhd 26 (1938), 
pp. 1-43 and Toda in Togo GaJcuJid 27 (1939), 63-104. It seems a 
pity that a theory so thoroughly dead should now be resurrected. 
There is no evidence for saying that Tibetan Dru-gu, Khotanesa 
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Ttiirki, Ttriiki were employed before tlie rise of tlie Turks (T'u- 
cliiieli) in the middle of the sixth century. 

The remarks made above about Mr. Goodrich^s translation apply 
ecfiially, or perhaps even more, to Father Carroll’s. 

E. G. Fulleyblank. 


South-East Asia 

Raffles of the Eastern Isles. By C. E. Wurtzburo. Edited 
for publication by Cliffori) Witting. 788 pages. Hodder and 
Stoughton, September, 1954. £2 2^. 

Charles Wiirtzburg was connected with shipping in the Far East 
for more than 30 years. In 1920, during a sojourn in Singapore, 
his attention was attracted by the personality and attainments of 
Sir Stamford Raffles, and he found himself embarked on an interest 
that was to engross him for the rest of his life. Until his death in 
1952 he collected material on Raffles, intending to devote the time 
of his retirement to embodying it in a definitive biography. But 
there was always just a little more to discover, a little more to read, 
and he called a halt to research and began to write the book only a 
short time before lie died. It was thus left to friends and associates 
to see that the results of his devoted labour should he organized and 
put into print. 

Fortunately this has been admirably done through the agency of 
the Glen Line Limited. The volume is beautifully produced, with 
an excellent index and illustrations. Most parts of Raffles’ life that 
were only sketchily known or remained puzzling have lieen explained 
by Mr. Wurtzburg, and the period of colonial history in which he 
acted becomes clearly lit. The book is valuable not only as a 
poitrait of a great man insufficiently appreciated by his country : 
it will be a useful reference for any historian interested in 
Indonesian background. The 15-page bibliography includes what 
must surely be every published and unpublished work extant that 
impinges on Mr, Wurtzburg’s subject, xi good deal of the new 
material, he once said, came from the unpublished Diary of Captain 
Travers, who met Raffles early in his career and remained Ills 
friend. Such small part of the Diary that has already been printed 
was censored by Raffles’s second wdfe Sophia, after her customary 
fashion, and all reference to the first wife Olivia was removed. 
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It is in regard to this same Olivia that Mr. Wurt^burg’s most 
interesting work has been done. Her story has always been rather 
mysterious. When Eaffles was first promoted from his insignificant 
job of clerk in the East India Company, and went out to Penang as 
assistant Secretary to the Governor in 1805, he brought with him 
a dark-eyed bride who had been a Mrs. Fancourt. The story spread 
through the Company that she was a former mistress of Ramsay, 
the Secretary, and that Raffles had been promoted as reward, or 
bribe, for marrying the lady and taking her off Ramsay’s hands. 
Raffles liimseh became aware of this ugly rumour and tried to 
scotch it. There were other ill-natured stories in Penang, possibly 
about Olivia’s behaviour in her pre-Raffles days. Penang of course 
was a small commmiity, much given to backbiting. 

Searching for some reason for tlie ill-will obviously borne against 
Olivia by certain persons, though she was evidently beloved by her 
immediate circle of friends, Mr. Wurtzburg discoved some interesting 
facts that suggest a new theory. '' The vague and scattered evidence 
does suggest that Olivia was born in India, probably Madras ; that 
her father was George Devenish, younger brother of William 
Devenish of Rush Hill, Co. Roscommon, and that her mother was 
a Circassian ; that the family in Ireland declined to recognize the 
wife ; and that Olivia was ashamed of her parentage.” 

Emily Hahn. 


Twee Maleise Geschriften van NuRunnm Ar-Raniri. Ed. by 
P. VooRHOERE. pp. 43+ ^"YV + \~'\ YA* Uitgaven van de 
Sfcichting de Goeje No. 16. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1955. 

Already Dutch scholars have given us the works of two heterodox 
Sumatran mystics, Dr. Doorenbos those of Hamzah of Barns, 
Dr. C. A. 0. van Nieuwenhuijze those of SamsuT-din of Pasai, 
and now Dr. P. Voorhoeve gives us in facsimile two works by the 
orthodox Nilruddin ar-Raniri, the Tibym fi 7m^rifat al-adyan 
from Leiden Codex Or. 3291 and the (till lately untraced) Hujjat 
as-siddlJc li-daf az-zmdik from Maxwell MS. 93 in the library of this 
society. 

The sources of the former, which deals with religion from Adam 
to Tsa and wnth Mamie sects, are the at-TamlM fd bayan aMauMd 
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by Abu Sliakur as-Salimi, written in Persia in the fifth century, the 
Insdn ahKdnul of al-JtU and a work kiiovui in Arabic and Persian 
as the Ma'rifat (or TodhMrat) al-maiMMb. 

The second work, the Hujjat, was also written to refute heretics, 
dealing with the doctrines of the dialectical theologians {nmtakal- 
limm), the Sufis, the philosophers and the heterodox Wujudiyah 
on whetlier God’s Being and the world are one or different. Nurud- 
dlii cites among his sources the FutuJidt Muklnyah of ibii xlrabi, the 
Irffat ad-daka'ih shark Mir' at al-MM'ik of hAli b. ilhniad al- 
Maha’imi and the Tuhfa al~mwsala Ua'n-mbl hj Shaikh Muhaim 
mad b. Fadl Allah. 

Dr. Voorhoeve’s introduction outlines the life of the author, a 
Giijerati from Ranir near Surat, whose uncle had lived in Acheh 
as a teacher of orthodox mysticism. Nfiruddin had acquired 
Malay and written two works before in 1637 he too migrated to 
Acheh to acquire Malayan fame. 

Dr. Voorhoeve not only gives full outlines of the two works but 
discusses the MSS. and supplies a textual commentary, displaying 
the scholarly thoroughness for which Leiden’s Orientalists have 
been noted. 

R. 0. WiXSTEDT. 


India 


Axciext India. By R. C. Majumdar. pp. xx + 574, 24 plates, 
Banaras : Motilal Banarsidass, 1952. Rs. 20. 

In 1927 Professor Majumdar published a brief Outline of Ancient 
Indian Histonj and Civilisation, which, though well fulfilling its 
purpose as an introduction to the history and culture of ancient 
India, has long been out of print. The present volume is a much 
enlarged version of the former work, brought up to date by the 
incorporation of the findings of recent research, and in places 
adapted to the nationalism of contemporary India. It covers all 
aspects of Indian history and culture from the earliest times to the 
invasion of Muhammad of Ghor, though the emphasis is on political 
history. The general reader may regret that tlie author has devoted 
considerable space to numerous minor medieval dynasties, which 
might well have been passed over in a few words in favour of a more 
detailed consideration of the cultural history of ancient India ; but 
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no doubt the sections in question are of much value to the Indian 
college student for whom the book is chiefly intended. 

In general Professor Majumdar shows no inclination to glorify 
his country’s past at the expense of his scholarship, and indeed in some 
respects tends to the opposite extreme, and is not afraid to offend 
his less critical compatriots by sentences such as these — '' The 
iniquitous barrier which the Hindus had raised between man and 
man, and man and woman, sapped the strength and vitality of 
national as well as domestic life. No wonder they fell an easy prey 
to the followers of a religion which not only preached but practised 
the universal brotherhood of its adherents” (p, 508). With this 
conclusion we would strongly disagree ; the caste system may have 
outlived its usefulness, and the traditional Hindu matrimonial system 
may to-day seem monstrously unfair to the feminist, but these two 
institutions, for all their faults, were largely instrumental in pre- 
serving Hindu culture, which, on the basis of caste and family, 
has survived 750 years of domination by ruling classes of alien 
faiths. We would ascribe the success of the Muslims in India rather 
to the traditional Hmdu system of statecraft, which glorified 
aggression but reprobated annexation, and was an effective check on 
the rise of stable empires, and even on lasting and honourable 
alliances between neighbouring Hindu powers. This Professor 
Majumdar recognizes elsewhere (p, 333). 

The passage we have quoted is an example of the author’s per- 
sistent tendency to interpret the past in terms of the present, and 
to judge an ancient culture by contemporary values. In a work of 
this kind a certain amount of such interpretation is inevitable, but 
perhaps Professor Majumdar is sometimes a little too exuberant in 
this respect, for instance when he refers to a danastuti of the Rg 
Veda as a remarkable hymn which the advocates of communism 
may cite as the earliest enunciation of their doctrine based on 
ethical principles ” (p. 54), or when he praises the “ ultra-democratic 
spirit ” of the Licchavi tribe in the time of the Buddha (p. 165). 

The work is reasonably well produced ; it contains a good biblio- 
graphy and index, but no maps. 

A. L. Basham, 
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Kinship OEGxiNiZATioN, in India. By Ieawati Kaeve, M.A., Ph.D., 
Deccan College Monograph. Series 11. Deccan College Post- 
graduate and Eesearch Institute, Poona, 1953. pp. viii + 304. 
Price Es. 15/-. 

Dr. Karve’s book on the kinship systems of India is the outcome 
of extensive field research among present-day populations sup- 
plemented by literary studies of kinship relations in ancient times. 
The author is well known for a number of minor publications in 
the field of kinship studies, but the necessity of integrating her 
data from diverse regions of India for a course of lectees on 
Indian anthropology, delivered at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies (1951--52), happily resulted in the publication of this first 
comprehensive synthesis of Indian kinship systems. To the student 
of Indian societies groping his way tlirough the tangle of regional 
cultures and sub-cultures it gives a most valuable lead, and the 
recognition of the bold outlines of an overall pattern greatly 
facilitates the diagnosis of individual regional deviations and separate 
developments. 

The book begins with an accoimt of the kinship behaviour in 
epic times, and Dr. Karve proves convincingly that Sanskrit 
literature contains a great deal of material relevant to anthropological 
studies. The kinship system which emerges from her interpretation 
of the situations and events depicted m the Mahabharata is basically 
the same as that still prevalent in the greater part of Northern India, 
and a comparison between ancient and modern data illuminates 
both from new angles. 

The main theme of Dr. Karve’s argument, however, is the 
dichotomy between the northern kinship systems based on marriage 
conforming to 5a:_pmdb-rules and those of the south which result 
from the preference for cross-cousin marriage. In the central zone, 
within which Dr, Karve includes Eajputana, Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
and Orissa, the overlapping, dove-tailing, and mingling of the two 
systems has produced a pattern of great variety, and it is here that 
the author’s careful analysis and particularly her unrivalled know- 
ledge of Maratha customs reveals many significant distinctions in 
the marriage-systems and kinship behaviour of individual castes. 

Compared with the sections on Hindu populations, the account 
of the tribal kinship systems contained in Chapter VII is slight, and 
one realizes at once that here the author has relied not so much on 
her own observations but on ethnographic sources too scanty and 



Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard. 

By Professor A. S. Altekar. pp. 363, plates 48. Bombay, 

1954 (Numismatic Society of India). Rs. 60. 

We must congratulate tlie Indian Numismatic Society and 
Professor A. S. Altekar on being able to produce so full and handsome 
a description of the great hoard of gold Gupta coins discovered at 
Bayana in Bharatpur State in 1946. 1,821 coins of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty were recovered and are described in this volume — 
it is estimated that a further 285 coins were found but not secured 
by the authorities. The find has increased our knowledge of the 
period enormously : known t 3 ri[)es are present in large numbers, 
producing new slight varieties ; hitherto very rare specimens are 
represented in fair numbers and there are a number of entirely new 
ty 3 )es which still further emphasize the originality of the Gupta 
mint oflBcials and the historical interest of their products. Among 
the new types are a unicj[ue piece of Candragupta II showmg Visuu 
and the king on the obverse, which seems to have no legend, and 
LaksmI on the reverse with the legend Cakravikrama, cJiattra, 
elephant-rider and lion and rhmoceros-slayer types of Kumaragupta 
I and a unique Chattra type of Skandagupta, the only coin of this 
monarch and the only one of his issues in the hoard which must have 
been buried early in his reign. From the coins found, Professor 
Altekar has been able to complete a number of legends hitherto 
not fully read. For several types this is not yet possible in spite of 
the number of specimens available. It is particularly exasperating 
to find that with eight new specimens of the hitherto unique '' Two 
Queens’’ or Pmtupa type of Kumaragupta II — ^the reverse now 
correctly read as Apratigh-a — ^the long obverse legend still remains 
a puzzle. The obverse type is an equal puzzle. It shows two 
Amazonian ladies (the one on the left might be a male holding the 
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uneven to support an argument on a level equal to that reached in 
the preceding chapters. But this is a small flaw in a book which 
must count among the most valuable contributions to Indian 
anthropology of recent years. For liere are imagination, an intimate 
inside knowledge of the material, and the ability and courage to put 
forward broad generalizations in the face of a confusing variety of 
detail. ' 

C. von Furer-Haimendobf. 
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shield) arguing vigorously before a meek ascetic-looking little figure, 
wlio is however distinctly labelled Ktwiaragupfah Apraiigha is 
translated Invincible by Professor Altekar. Could it not mean 
" free from passion '' which would support Dr. Altekar’s belief that 
the type may have a religious significance ? 

A supplementary plate illustrates later Gupta coins which were 
not in the hoard and there are valuable tables of legends in facsimile 
and plates of drawings of dress and weapons. The historical intro- 
duction is an excellent summary to date of our knowledge of the 
period. Too much stress is laid on the late story of Ramagiipta ; 
he is not mentioned in Bana’s version of the story and the copper 
coins on which the name Rdmagupta lias been read are certainly not 
Gupta coins but possibly Malayan. There is no reason to doubt that 
the coins and genealogies record all the early Gupta emperors. 

Professor Altekar has made a notable contribution not only to 
Indian numismatics, for which he has already done so much, but also 
to the history and art of the Gupta period. We are grateful to H.H, 
the Maharaja of Bharatpur for the active interest he took in the 
safeguarding and publication of the hoard, accidentally discovered 
by children looking for empty cartridges after a shooting expedition 
by His Highness. 


The 'Wonder that avas India. A survey of the Culture of the 
Indian Sub-Continent before the coming of the Muslims. By 
A, L. Basham, pp. 568. London : Sidgwick and Jackson, 1954. 
"■45s.' 

This handsome volume is designed to provide the general reader 
with a comprehensive picture of ancient Indian civilization. It will 
also be of the utmost value to the student of Iiidology. Since no 
work of the kind was available, it will supply a definite need. Dr. 
Basham^s mastery of the material over so vast a field is impressive, 
and though reviewers may disagree from time to time with points of 
view the general picture presented can be considered well-balanced 
and reliable in every way. Although so great a field has been covered 
in such limited space the result remains eminently readable, and it 
is only occasionally that the fact of compression is obtrusive. The 
field covered is made even wider by including not only the Indo- 
Aryan tradition, but what is much to be commended, the Dravidian 
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tradition as well, particularly that recorded in ancient Tamil 
literature. 

The work begins with an account of the prehistoric period to the 
Muslim invasions, which, tliough necessarily brief, provides the 
essential framework for what follows. Next Hindu political theory 
and practice are examined with reference to the sources both 
literary and epigrapliicaL Chapters dealing with Society and Class, 
and Everyday Life, are likewise adequately documented. One 
chapter on Eeligion and Philosophy deals with a subject that lias 
been more amply treated than any other aspect of ancient Indian 
civilization, and in this section the eifort of summarizing is more 
obvious than elsewhere. Dealing with Art, Dr. Basham begins by 
considering the paradox presented by the contradiction between its 
intense vitality and concentration on the many-sided activities and 
delight of earthly life, and the contempt of earthly existence and 
concentration on release from it which is the avowed object of all 
the religions in whose service art was employed. Tliis, he considers, 
is not to be explained away by any allegorical interpretation, but to 
be accepted for what it is, illustratuig a permanent duality of tem- 
perament and attitude characteristic of ancient Indian civilization. 

The chapter on literature contains well-chosen selections 
excellently translated, and besides standard works widely known 
the author has provided interesting extracts from a number of texts 
lying off the beaten track. A number of appendices give useful 
information on a variety of special subjects which could not be 
treated in the body of the work. It is illustrated by eighty-nine plates 
chosen with great discrimination and admirably produced. 

T. Burrow. 


Aspects of Early Visnuism. By J. Gonba. lx + 270 pages. 

Utrecht : Pub. N.V.A. Oosther’s Uitgevers Mij, 1954. 

Professor Gonda’s monograph is written on the two planes of 
Sanskrit (and in particular Vedic) x^hilology, and of comparative 
anthropology and religion. This makes it a difficult study, few 
readers being competent to form valid appreciations in both fields. 
Dr, Gonda's treatment is discursive and tentative, but throws 
emx)hasis on the fertility factor in Visnu, his function as Protector 
(which predominates in the identification with Krisna), and the 
companionship motif, with Visnu’s evolution from secondaiy 
relations with Indra in the Vedas to his later ascendancy. The 
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traditional association with the sun is related to the pervasive and 
fertilizing energy of solar light rather than to the visual orb ; and 
ieonological attributes^ Avatars and puraiiic legend are all made to 
].)ear on the fertility function. The work is characterized by long 
technical digressions of antlixopological and linguistic character, 
and on the latter side by a few extreme etymological conjectiiies, 
tempered by the author’s warning against taking possibilities as 
hypotheses”. In discussion of the Avatars the Boar takes the 
hunt from Scandinavia by way of the Tliesniophoria at Athens 
and the Isis cult in Egypt to Borneo and the Sandwich Islands, to 
fall a victim at last to the crop fertility rites of the Serna Nagas in 
Assam. The long philological excursus on the word hi (with sreydn, 
sresfhas, etc.), somewhat remote from tlie theme of Yisniiism, may 
oversubtilize sometimes between the precise variation of meaning 
in each passage cited (“ prosperity”, briglitness ”, ‘•pre-eminence ”, 
etc.), and indulges in one of the more hazardous conjectures in 
interpreting the name “ fekantha ” as equivalent to ‘'Nandi- 
niukha ’ ’ in the sense of the '' prosperity look Nevertheless for the 
Sanskritist the value of the work lies precisely in these intensive 
studies of individual linguistic problems rather than in the exposition 
of any particular new theory and also incidentally in the biblio- 
graphical wealth of the footnotes. On the anthropological side the 
general reader will notice Professor Gonda’s rejection of a school of 
interpretation of the theriomorphic aspects of Visnuisni that has had 
its day in tlie past. The deity, be it said with reverence, has lost all 
his totem poles ! British Orientalists will be grateful to Professor 
Gonda for his choice of English as the medium for this scholarly 
work, 

Wauter Guener.' ■ ; 


The Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha, g. 455-1000 a.d. By 
B. P. SiNHA. pp, 482, plates 6. Patna, 1954. 20 rupees. 

This book is a notable contribution to the history of medieval 
India. It traces, through the rise and fall of the various dynasties 
that ruled it, the decline of Magadha as the focus of Indian history 
from the break up of the Gupta emxure to the Muslim conquest 
which transferred the centre of power to Delhi. Dr. Sinha leads us 
carefully through the complicated history of the later Imperial 
Guptas, the Maukharis, the Later Guptas, to the revival and final 
collapse of Magadha as a part of the Pala empire. He handles the 
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varied epigrapMc, literary /and numismatic sources and tlie vast and 
scattered modern literature on the subject with ease, independence 
o£ thought, and critical ability. He has taken nothing for granted 
and every page bears traces of original scholarship and sound 
Judgment. Among the features of the book is the detailed study of 
the successors in the imperial line of Kumaragupta II on whom the 
author throws much new light from an examination of the numis- 
matic material ; equally important are the examination of the 
chronology of the Later Guptas and the full discussion of the material 
for the history of the Gauda emxiire and of Harsavardhana’s conquest 
of Bihar. We welcome the full treatment of the rise and fall of the 
Later Guptas, while the concluding chapters on the Pala period 
make clear the forces which were workmg to bring to an end tlie 
great tradition which Magadha had uplield for at least fifteen 
centmies. . 

The book has an excellent index ; the text and plates have been 
well printed in Patna. There is a useful epigraphic ta])le and the 
appendices include genealogical tables and detailed discussions of 
several numismatic points. Magadha produced many great men 
but Panini (p. 422) can hardly be claimed as a native, in spite of the 
tradition associating him with the Nandas. 

J. Allan. 

Selections from District Records : Midnapore Salt Papers ; 
Hijli and Tamldk (1781-1807). Edited by Narendra 
Krishna Sinha. Assistant editors, Tarit Kumar Mukherjee 
and Arun Kumar Dasgupta. jip. xii + 24 + 228 + 3 maps. 
Calcutta : West Bengal Regional Records Survey Committee, 
1954. Rs. 7 As. 8. 

Ill 1780 the Bengal Government appointed agents to control the 
manufacture and sale of salt. This volume contains a selection 
from the official papers of the Salt Agents for Hijli and Tamluk, 
now in the Midnapore District Record Office. Hijli and Tamluk 
w'ere important areas of salt manufacture : together they were 
responsible for more than half the total amount of salt produced in 
Bengal. The Agents soon had to tackle serious problems — in the 
manufacture of salt, for example, the substitution of free labour 
(Jthika) for forced labour {ajura ) ; in trade, the smuggling of salt 
from the near-by Maratha territories. The documents in this volume 
provide valuable information concerning these and other topics. 
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There are, however, a few documents the Bigiiificance of which 
seems slight indeed — ^for example, a letter which merely aimoiuices 
the appointment of a certain person as a Salt Agent. Instead, the 
reader might welcome more evidence concerning the policies which 
the Government expected tlie Salt Agents to carry out. It is in 
fact difficult to say what criteria of selection were employed. 
Moreover, the arrangement of the documents hardly makes for 
clarity. Nevertheless, the book contains a wealth of new material, 
and its value is enhanced by a lumhious introduction written by 
Dr. N. K. Sinha himself. We must hope that it is only the beginning 
of a new series of selections from District Records. 

K. A. Ballhatchet. 


Bombay Records Series. Descriptive Catalogue of the Secret and 
Political Department, 1755-1820. Compiled by V. G. Dighe. 
pp. viii + xl + 652. 10 X 7|. Bombay : Government Central 
Press. Rs. 5 Annas 9, or 9s. 3d. 

In his introduction Mr. P. M. Joshi, the Director of the Bombay 
Records, tells us that the Bombay Record Office holds over 98,000 
volumes and 300,000 files of Bombay Records. These have a 
peculiar interest, as they begin with the Outward Letter Book of the 
Surat Factory in 1630, the oldest British document surviving in 
India, that factory being the first British estabhshment in the 
country. Though there are many gaps in the early years, the Surat 
Diaries alone, from 1660-1809, number 218 volumes. The Presidency 
of Bombay was formally established in 1715. During the next 
century the work increased so greatly that it had to be divided into 
departments, the first of which vras the Secret and Political 
Department, founded in 1755. The printing, or even the calendaring, 
of these records would be an enormous task, taking many years to 
accomplish. The course has therefore been wisely adopted of 
preparing a descriptive list or catalogue, and a begiiming has 
rightly been made with the oldest and most interesting of the 
departments, the Secret and Political, from its foundation till 1820. 
The period was one of great interest in which the Government of 
Bombay had to face a series of emergencies, with very limited 
resources. Its record was on the whole very creditable and free 
from scandal. For many years the small Bombay Army w^as almost 
without cessation engaged in warfare, and this catalogue supplies 
references to many of its campaigns which are insufficiently known. 
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The same may he said of the Bombay Marine which waged m^eeasing 
warfare against the pirates of the Indian and Arabian coasts the 
story of which has never been fuUy dealt with. The catalogue 
seems to haie most carefully prepared by the historical Archivist, 
Mr. Dighe. It should be of great use to all who study or write about 
the period it covers. 

Patrick Cabell. 


Islam 


The Development of the Meaning of Spirit in the Koran. By 
Thomas O’Shaughnessy, S.J. (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 
139.) 75 pp. Borne . Bontifical Institute, 1953. 2 dollars. 

This is a much more significant work than its small bulk appears 
to suggest. Father O’Shaughnessy has gathered together all the 
strands of Koranic studies during the last two generations and 
concentrated them cn one small but theologically important topic. 
The skill with which he has organized his investigation, dissected 
the successive stages in the conception of ruh in the Koran, and 
(without pretending to solve all the problems) related them to the 
existing currents of religious thought in Western Asia is note- 
worthy. But perhaps the most remarkable result of his study— 
though unremarked by himself— is the touchstone which it applies 
to the variety of hypotheses which have been expressed on the 
subject of the “ sources ” of the Koran, showing up with deadly 
clarity those which stand up to such an analysis and those which 
rest on no solid foundation. It also strikingly brings out the vague 
“ gnosticism ” of popular religious concepts in Arabia, out of which 
the Koranic Eevelation began ascent to its later heights, 

H. A. E. Gibb. 


The Sufi Path of Love. Compiled by Margaret Smith, pp. 154, 
Luzac, 1954, 21s 

The Sufi faith is that man is kept apart from God by the illusion 
of self and only by love can self be overcome. The way to God is in 
stages, the remmciation of all but God, the following His light and 
grace in the heart, and the attainment through love of a life Hved 
in and through God. This book begins with sixteen descriptions of 
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Sufism, all but one by Europeans, and then follow chapters consisting 
of extracts from oriental authors on the nature of the Godhead, the 
different stages of the path to Him and, finally, reunion with Him, 
the creative truth. An anthology like this raises questions of method. 
Is it necessary to reproduce the misprints in the extracts ? Should 
outmoded transliterations be kept or one system imposed through- 
out % (The proof-reading has been careless.) Hany of the extracts 
are beautiful but the combined effect is cloying and one suspects 
that it would have been better for the authors if they had paid less 
attention to wniting and more to Ihung. Some passages would be 
the better for a few explanatory notes. 

A. S. Teitton. 


Sa'udi Aeabia. By H. St. John Philby. xix + 355 pp. ilap. 

London: Bemr, 1955. SOs. 

This new and entirely rewritten history of Sa'udi Arabia differs 
in many respects from llr. Philby’s history of Arabia published in 
the same series in 1930. The attempt to trace, even in summary 
form, the fortunes of all the diverse regions of Arabia since the 
eighteenth century has been abandoned, and the story is 
concentrated upon the history of the Wahhabi state. Though the 
book is about half as long again as its predecessor, the difference in 
length is not accounted for by the events of the intervenmg twenty- 
five years (which are briefly and grimly compressed into forty 
pages), but by a long introductory chapter tracing the rise of the 
house of Sa‘ud and a fuller narrative of its vicissitudes in the 
nineteenth century. It seems curious that the references to the 
early religious controversies relating to Wahhabism should have 
dropped out also, and that nowhere indeed are its doctrinal positions 
set out in detail. So far as the narrative is concerned, it uniformly 
presents events from the Sa'udi angle, and its usefuhiess to students 
of Arabian history occasionally suffers accordingly, particularly in 
regard to the Persian Gulf area and to the relations between Arabia 
and the Ottoman empire. With all this, however, the book w'hich 
Mr. Philby has given us is to be welcomed as the most definitive 
history of the Wahhabi movement -which is likely to be rvxitten for 
many years. 


H. A. R. Gibb. 
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Art and Archaeology 

A Bibliography of Painting in Islam. By K. A. C. Creswell. 
(Art Islamiqiie, T. 1). pp. 100. Cairo : Iinprimerie cle llnstitut 
Fran^ais cVArclieologie Orientale, 1963. 

The enormous growth of the literature on Islamic painting during 
the past generation cannot be better gauged than by comparing 
Professor CreswelFs Provisional Bibliography of ^Painting in 
Muhammadan Art ”, which appeared in 1922, with tlie present 
volume. The former contained just over two hundred items, whereas 
the new work lists more than a thousand. All students will be 
grateful for the compiler’s scholarly research, patient checking, and 
sound judgment. 

Professor Creswell has followed the arrangement of the 
^^Provisional Bibliography” in dividing the items into several 
sections. This certainly makes this invaluable bibliography more 
manageable, and it might even have been possible to subdivide further 
the General ” section by separating the books and articles that deal 
with Persian painting exclusively, since the following section is 
devoted to Indo-Persian or Mughal only ” (it is, perhaps, time that 
at the term '^Indo-Persian” — ^that blessed refuge of perplexed 
cataloguers— was allowed to die a natural death). 

In a bibliography on this scale, mth the material scattered over 
such a vast number of periodicals and learned publications in every 
language, a few omissions are inevitable. But these will be found to 
be of a comparatively trifling nature. Professor Creswell deserves 
the congratulations of all who are interested in Islamic painting. 

B. W. Robinson. 

A Study in Indo-European Influences. By John Irwin. 
Victoria and Albert Museum Monograph No. 9. London : Her 
Majesty’s Stationary Office, 1955. 

'' A lady of Victorian England,” writes Mr. Irwin, who valued 
her Kashmir shawl for what she supposed to be its authentic Indian 
quality, would have been shocked to know that the Kashmiri who 
designed it had in all probability been working with a French 
pattern-book at his elbow.” In this excellent monograph on Kashmir 
shawls and the rise of the shawl industry in Britain and France Mr. 
Irwin has not only brought before a general public a concise summary 
of much detailed and out-of-the-way research, but he has related it 
to a wider field tlian tliat of a side-issue of textile production. The 
whole problem of the interrelation of the artistic influences of East 
and West is brought briefly under review, and with perspicacity the 
author stresses the fact that borrowings on either side were usually 
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drawn, not from what was fundamentally indigenous in the other 
culture, but from precisely those features wMch were eclectic in the 
first place.” Thus the characteristic Kashmir motive of a flowering 
plant was derived from Persian floral ornament and was later 
subjected to “improvement” by agents from Constautmople and 
Prance and the East India Company. 

The history of shawl-weaving in Britain is marked by three stages : 
the beginnings at Norwich from the ITSOs, the gradual out-stripping 
of Norwich by Paisley, which had started as an ofiislioot from 
Edinburgh, and from '1840 onwards the increasing submission of 
Paisley to French influence. “ In the 1850s and 1860s an e.vtremely 
complex situation was reached m the international shawl trade. 
On the one hand, the Kashmir industry was largely under the 
domination of French merchants who had settled there, bringmg 
with them their oivn pattern-books for the native designers to copy. 
At the same time, France was producing imitation Jcashnirs which 
were often a decade ahead of the Indian-made designs they were 
supposed to be imitating, and these in turn were copied or adapted 
by Paisley weavers.” The role of Paisley throughout seems to have 
been one of considerable plagiary and piracy, The market was 
deflected from Norwich, admittedly, by more advanced methods of 
manufacture, but these were combined with a policy of sharp 
practice. In the 1850s the French manufacturers became aware of 
these methods and one French firm saw to it that its designs were 
registered at the British Patent Ofiice. When the Paisley manu- 
facturers introduced designs of their own, about the time of the 
Great Exhibition, the result was “ reminiscent of the worst features 
of early Victorian decorative art ”. 

Qualitative judgments are apt to boomerang ; even the original 
KasT^-mir shawls call hardly be claimed as one of the best features 
of Indian decorative art. But Mr. Irwin is aivare of the ironical 
implication. The surprising fact, as he says, is that these shawls and 
their derivatives should have occupied a proportion of fashion and 
industry for as long as a hundred years. 

-J. Beckwith. 


Grant from the British Academy 

The Society is indebted to the British Academy for allotting it 
a grant of £400 for one year at a time for not more than five years 
feom a fund placed at the Academy’s disposal by the Nuffield 
Foundation. The grant is for the enlargement of the Society’s 
Journal. 


OBITUARIES 

Sir Atul Chatterjee 

Sir Atul Chatterjee, G.C.I.E., K.C.S,I. was born on 24tlx Nov^eniber, 
1874, and^ on Sth September, 1955. From the 

Presidency College, Calcutta, lie won a scholarship to King’s College, 
Cambridge, and headed the list in the Indian Civil Ser\dce in 1896. 
Ill 1917 he became Revenue Secretary to the Government of the 
United Provinces and in 1919 their Chief Secretary. In 1919 he 
represented India in Washington at the first International Labour 
Conference, thereafter inspiring many reforms in factory legislation 
and in 1927 being elected President of the 10th International Labour 
Conference. In 1926 he was appointed High Commissioner for India 
in London, when he reorganized the office and persuaded Lord 
Reading to authorize the erection of India House, Aldwych, from 
designs by Sir Herbert Baker. On retirement from this post he 
was appointed a member of the Council of India, In 1942 he returned 
to England as Adviser to the Secretary of State for India, an 
appointment he held till 1947. Problems of labour and economics 
were his chief official concern. But an interest in Indian culture led 
to his collaborating with a fellow United Provinces official, W. H. 
Moreland, in writing A Short History of India, He also wrote The 
Neio India {Vdii), 

Sir Atul became a member of the Society in 1915, for 1939-1941 
and 1947-1950 was a member of its council and for 1942-1946 and 
1951-3 a Vice-President. His charm of manner, great administrative 
experience, and instinctive impartiality made him a colleague 
valuable and esteemed. 

After the death of his first wife, Nina Mukerjee, Sir Atul married 
Dr. Gladys Broughton, O.B.E., D.Sc., Barrister-at-Law, to whom 
the Society extends its respectful sympathy. 


John Hamilton Lindsay 

Born in Glasgow on 13th March, 1882, John Hamilton Lindsay was 
the son of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Martin Lindsay, Principal of the 
United Free Church College in Glasgow, and the brother of Alexander 
Dunlop Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, Oxford and subsequently 
Lord Lindsay of Birker. 

Educated at Glasgow Academy and the Glasgow University, where 
he obtained the degree of M.A., with first class honours in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, he passed the Indian Civil Service 
after the competitive examination of 1904 and arrived in India on 
the 4th December, 1905. After a novitiate in district appointments ^ 
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in Bengal, he became in 1918 Magistrate-Collector of Khulna 
district and in 1925 Secretary to GoTernment in the Education 
Department. His early retirement in 1930 was unexpected, as he 
had developed a distinct flair for educational work, and he was a 
fine example of the conscientious and idealist adjiiinistrator. 

The appointment of his son, Thomas, to a post in Shanghai, led 
him to study the Chinese language and culture, and he was the first 
European to receive the degree of M.A. at London University in 
Chinese Archaeology in 1938. In 1944 he was appointed to the 
Universities China Committee in London, and was elected its Chair- 
man in August, 1945. He was an excellent Chairman, and ever 
zealous in the interests of the Chinese students sent by the then 
C4overnnieiit of China to Great Britain, Xo one regretted more than 
he that political changes in Cliina stopped tlie flow of competent 
young Chinese into British Universities and teidinieal institutions. 

Lindsay joined the Royal Asiatic Society in 1929, and served as 
its Hon. Treasurer for six years from 1943, when his talent for 
finance had full scope in the matter of municipal rates and 
covenanted subscrij)tions. 

Known to his intimates as Jim ”, he had a practical as well as 
a generous mind. He was always ready to help others. Gardening 
was perhaps his chief hobby. He died in 1955, leaving in Croydon a 
widow who had shared his tastes, and a son in Hong Kong. The 
Society desires to offer to them its respectful sympathy. 

John Gumming. 


The Presentation of the Universities’ Essay Prize 
to Mr* Michael N* Teagne 

In presenting the prize Sir Ralph Turner oliserved that the first 
four years of life were often held to be of prime importance in 
determining one's character and interests. Certainly the wdnning of the 
Society's prize for an essay on “ The Rise and Fall of Portuguese 
Colonial Activities East of Suez ” by IMr. Teague went to corroborate 
the theory. For not only had he iieen born in India but liis first 
nurse had been a ^voman of that Portuguese possession, Goa. The 
subconscious influences round Mr. Teague's cradle had perhaps 
been brought to the surface by his recent visit (with an Oxford 
University expedition) to another Portuguese possession, Angola, 
In congratulating the prizewinner (an undergraduate of Worcester 
College, Oxford), Sir Ralph hoped that his interest in the East l}egim 
in infancy, reawakened in early manhood, and encouraged by the 
winning of the Society’s Universities’ Essay Prize might continue 
in future years. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

The Anniversar 7 Meeting was held on 12th May, 1954, with the 
President, Sir Ealph Turner, in the chair. 

The following Eeport of Council, 1953-4, was laid before it and 
passed. 

The Society regretted the loss through death of two Honorary 
Fellows, Professors J. J. L. Duyvendak and Ph. van Ronkel, and 
of the followmg members : Professors F. W. Buckler and W. B. 
Stevenson, Dr. Andreas Nell, and Messrs. R. Grant Brown, C. A. 
Kincaid, J. H. Lindsay (Hon. Treasurer from 1943 to 1949), 
W. 0. Law, and F. R. Sell. 

Four members resigned: Sir Josiah Crosby, Professor H. G. 
Rawlinson, Rev. B. S. Bonsall, and Mrs. C. R. Boxer. 

The followmg were elected to fill vacancies among the Honorary 
Fellows : His Excellency Seyyid Hasan Taqizadeh, Dr. J. Deny, 
and Professors E. Elisseef and Hellmut Ritter. 

Sixty-eight new members were elected : — 

His Excellency Dr. Najib-Ullah ; Professors Ahmed Ate§, 
A. Decei, A. B. M. Habibullah, 0. Hansen, J. V. Kinnier-Wilson, 
R. T. Mayer, Ba Nyunt, N. Poppe, E. G. Pulleyblank, H. H. Rowley, 
A. L, Sadler, and P. J. Zoetmulder ; Sahityacharya Dr. G. C. 
Kausish ; Doctors A. A. Bake, J. 6. de Casparis, C. J. F. Dowsett, 
H. J. Lulofs, Margaret Murray, C. R. Naik, 0. Pritsak, H. Schohl, 

J. B. Segal, B. Subbarao, A, Trabulsi, P. Voorhoeve, and N. E. 
Vrouyr ; Diwan Om Parkash ; Messrs. K. R. W. P. Atreya, 
C. R. Bawden, C. Birch, J. D. Duncanson, T. C. George, A. R. A. 
Gherson, M. V. Hate, M. A. Haq, R. W. Highwood, K. C. Ho, 
G. J. Hudson, S. Johnson, M. F. Kanza, K. H. S. S. Kausish, 
Jean Leclerc, J. R. Loewe, W. McKane, D. N. Mackenzie, H. A. 
Mahfuz, P. A. Martin, L. K. Malhotra, Jacques May, K. R, Norman, 

K. Ragupathy, P. Ray, G. Rentz, H. W. F. Saggs, M. Scott, N. S. 
Sharma, S. M. Sherida, H, L. Shorts, E. H. S. Simmonds, and 
Y. C. L. Tsao ; Mesdames C. Perreur-Lloyd and S. Vedalankar, 
and the Misses D. Abdel Al, M.-T. Bobot, E. Dimes, J. Morrison, 
and C. Noltenios. 

Grants . — The Society gratefully acknowledges the following grants 
for the financial year ending 31st December, 1954 : £300 from the 
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Britisli Academy ; £200 from the GoYemment of India ; £100 from 
the Government of Pakistan ; £46 from the Federation of Malaya ; 
£28 from the Government of Singapore, and £5 from the Government 
of Hongkong. 

Miss Caton-Thompsoii lectured on '' An Archaeologist 
in the Hadhraniaiit Prof. W. Perceval l^’etts on '‘The Horse 
in Chinese Art’’, Lady Drower on ''Ceremonies in a Mandsean 
Sanctuary”, Sir Gerard Clauson on “The Turkish Language 
Group”, Dr. Mary Boyce on “Poets and Poetry in Sassaiiian 
Persia”, Dr. Bulling on “Buddhist Architecture of the T'ang 
Period ”, and Mr. A. H. Hill on “ Malay Embroidered Sarongs 

Gifts . — Gifts of books were received from the Oriental Congress, 
from the U.S.S.E. delegates to that Congress, from the estate of 
Dr. Herbert Chatley, and from Sir Eichard Winstedt ; and a bound 
volume of the original and unpublished letters of vSir Eichard 
Burton and Lady Burton to Bernard Quaritch from 1867-1890 
from Dr. H. G. Quaritch Wales. 

Unwersities' Prize Essay. — ^The subjects set were “ The extent 
and importance of contacts between China and the West to a.d. 200 ” 
or “ The Eise and Fall of Portuguese Colonial Activities East of 
Suez ”, or an oriental subject of the candidate’s own choice. The 
prize was awarded to Mr. M. N. Teague, of Worcester College, Oxford, 
for his essay on the second subject. 

Honours. — The honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was con- 
ferred on Lady Drower by the University of Oxford. 

A'pf ointments . — ^Mr. Sinor was appointed a delegate to represent 
the Society at the General Assembly of the International Union of 
Orientalists and Mr. Master to conthiue to represent the Society on 
the Governing Body of the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
Sir Hamilton Gibb, Professors A. J. Arberry and B. Lewis, and 
Drs. A. 0. Beeston and H. B. Stapleton were appointed to organize 
the preparation of catalogues of Arab MSS. on science. Professor 
K, B. Vyas represented the Society at the Anniversary Celebrations 
of the Bombay Branch. 

Publications. — ^During the year the Society published Oriental 
Manuscript Gollecticyns in the Libraries of Great Britain and Ireland, 
by J. D. Pearson, M.A., and Tibetan Texts and Documents Vol. Ill, 
by Prof. F. W. Thomas. 

^Zrd International Congress of Organized by the 
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Royal Asiatic Society, this was held in Cambridge from the 21st to 
the 28th August, 1954. The President of the Congress was the 
President of the Society, Sir Ralph Turner, and the Secretary- 
General, Mr. Denis Siiior. The Congress was divided into twelve 
sections, each corresponding to a cultural area of the East. In the 
sectional meetings a total of approximately 375 individual papers 
were read. Two themes of more general interest were also debated. 
One General Meeting discussed the role of the Library in Oriental 
Studies, and another Orientalism and History. Two pamphlets, 
one entitled " Oriental Manuscript Collections” — written by 
Mr. Pearson- — and another, Orientalism and History ” — edited by 
Denis Sinor— formed the basis of those discussions. 

The growing interest in Oriental studies was shown by the record 
attendance ; 940 delegates from all over the world came to 
Cambridge. 

Officers and Members of CounciL-—'T]ie Council recommended 
election of the following 

President — Sir Richard Winstedt. 

Director. — Sir Gerard Clauson. 

V%ce‘Pfesidents. — Professor Sir Ralph Turner and Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler. 

Honorary Officers —Di. L. D. Barnett {Librarian) ; Mr. D. Sinor 
{Secretary), and Mr. C. C. Brown {Treasurer), 

Members of Council. — Sir Walter Gurner, Professor J. Brough, and 
Dr. A. D. Whaley. 

Auditors,' — ^Dr. A. L. Basham and Mr. Harold Bowen as Honorary 
and Sir Nicholas Waterhouse as Professional Auditor. 

The Society are again greatly indebted to Messrs. Price Waterhouse 
for the audit of its accounts, and to Mr. D. H. Bramall, M.B.E., T.D., 
of Messrs. T. L. "Wilson and Co., its Honorary Solicitor. 

The Hon. Treasurer said that although the Society might appear 
to have overspent its revenue by £342, that would be a mistaken 
conclusion. Not only were there rebates due on covenanted sub- 
scriptions, which would be paid in 1955, but thanks to the efforts of 
the Director and the Society’s Honorary Solicitor, future years would 
not see the item Rates on Offices £770 18^. lOi.” Unfortunately 
from 1st April, 1953, until 31st July,. 1954, the Society could not get 
exemption, as its premises had not then been devoted solely to its 
own purposes, its tenants having been allowed to use the lecture- 
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room and part of the library. But of that £770 18s. lOd. it would 
recover about £200 and for the future the Society’s claim for 
exemption had been allowed. Had the accounts not shown that 
adverse item of £770, the revenue for the year would have exceeded 
expenditure by £427 and the credit balance have been £1549 18s. lid. 
against £1221 6s. Sd. in 1954. A satisfactory feature of the accounts 
was an increase of £100 in subscriptions from new members. The 
expenditure side was normal and required no comment. 

Proposing the adoption of the Report, Sir Gerard Claiison referred 
to the remarkable increase in the Society’s membership during tlie 
year. The figure of 68 new members was guite exceptional, and to 
a large extent reflected the enthusiastic efforts of the Secretary to 
recruit new members at the 23rd International Congress of 
Orientalists at Cambridge. The Society liad received valuable gifts 
of books from the late Dr. Chatley and others, l)iit the largest was 
from the Soviet Delegation to that Congress. These Russian books 
were technically of high quality, w'ell printed and illustrated, hut 
their most remarkable feature was their low price. Obviously the 
Soviet authorities had found, or retained, the secret that we had 
lost of getting their publications printed at a reasonable cost. The 
continual rise of printing charges in this country was a source of 
great embarrassment to the Society and kept the size of its Journal 
small. The high spot of the year was the Congress of Orientalists 
at Cambridge hi August. The Congress was a remarkable success 
and the Society was greatly indebted to its President, Sir Ralph 
Turner, whom it had elected President of the Congress, to SR. Denis 
Sinor, the Secretary-General, Dr. Gershevitch his Assistant, Prof. 
H. W. Bailey, the Chairman of the Cambridge Committee, and 
many other hard workers for this gratifying result. Sir Gerard 
finished by proposing the election of the new Officers and Members 
of Council recommended in the Report. It was a great sorrow 
that Sir Ralph’s term of office had expired as President, ])ut in Sir 
Richard Winstedt they welcomed a President whose services to the 
Society had already been beyond praise. Indeed as his potential 
successor as Director Sir Gerard felt that he had been set an 
impossibly high standard of performance. 

In seconding the adoption of the Report Mr. Hay said he was 
gratified by the opportunity of addressing this learned assembly. 
The Society had had a very successful year. He congratulated the 
Honorary Treasurer on his financial statement, and especially he 
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congratulated the Society on the success of its efforts to get exemption 
from payment of rates. It was pleasing to see such a long list of new 
members and he hoped the increase would continue. Indeed he 
would go a little beyond what Sir Gerard had said and add that it 
was the duty not only of every Orientalist to join the Society but 
of everyoiie who though not daring to describe himself as an 
Orientalist was interested in Oriental studies and wished to encourage 
them. They had had an excellent series of lectures. It would perhaps 
be presumption for him to praise any particular lecturer, but he was 
grateful to those who— sometimes without the aid of lantern slides— 
had made apparently abstruse subjects fascinating. Once or twice 
he had looked at his card and thought This is about a subject of 
which I know nothing and a part of the world I hardly knew existed. 
Will it be worth going lip to London ? And he had never been 
disappointed. He was sorry Sir Richard Winstedt was miable to 
be there* He was glad to see he was to be Consul again. It was 
perhaps a good thing the British had not the Roman habit of dating 
their years by the names of the consuls, or an archaeologist of, 
say 2955 a.d,, might chance to light on the Society’s archives — 
a little fragmentary by then—and plunge into a learned thesis on 
whether the great Peace Conference to End All Peace Conferences 
took place in the thirtieth or thirty-third consulship of Sir Richard, 

The Report was passed unanimously. 

The Chairman said that his term of office was nearing its end, if 
indeed it had not formally reached it w'ith the election of his 
successor Sir Richard Winstedt, to whom the Society ow^ed so much. 
For 15 years either as Director or President Sir Richard had con- 
ducted their affairs with unremitting attention and conspicuous 
success. He was sure that he would express the feelings of all 
members if he thanked Sir Richard in the warmest terms not only 
for all he had done in the past 15 years, but also for consenting to 
bear the burden of office for a further period. 

The office of President was an honour which it had certainly not 
struck him he was ever likely to attain, when as a young student 
he was elected a member of the Society 43 years ago in 1912, It had 
been his good fortune that his term of office had included the 
holding of the 23rd International Congress of Orientalists in this 
country on the invitation of the Society. For the Society that was 
the chief event of the past year and indeed of his three years of 
office. It was as a delegate of the Society to the 22nd Congress at 
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Istainboiilj that after consulting the Council, he invited the Congress 
ill the name of the Society to hold its next meeting in Great Britain. 
The Council appointed an Organizing Committee, and under the 
very capalile and energetic management of the Secretary of that 
Committee, Mr. Denis Sinor, the 23rd Congress proved to be not 
only the largest and best organized, but also one of the most 
successful since its inception in 1873. Very many letters received 
from scholars who attended from Europe, from xlsia, from Africa, 
and from America had borne enthusiastic testimony to this fact. 
He would like publicly on behalf of the Society, and of Orientalists 
in general, to express their gratitude to the Organizing Committee 
and in particular to Mr. Sinor. 

A notable feature of this Congress was tlie presence of a 
very large contingent of British Orientalists, and the acknowledg- 
ment on all sides of the pre-eminent contribution which British 
scholars are making in the Oriental field. This was a natural 
consequence of the development of Oriental studies in a number of 
Universities in this country. In the University of London there 
was the School of Oriental and African Studies with an academic 
staff numbering some 160 ; Cambridge had established an Institute 
to house its enlarged Oriental Faculty ; a similar proposal was 
before the University of Oxford ; at Durham a young and vigorous 
School of Oriental Studies had been established ; and there had 
been some development in both Manchester and Edinburgh. 

With this development the Royal Asiatic Society had a more 
intimate connection than was sometimes realized. The prime 
impulse came from the Society. Just over a hundred years ago in 
1852 Professor H. H. Wilson, then Director of the Society, in a 
lecture On the present state of the Cultivation of Oriental 
Literature ” said : ‘'As long as Engli>sh Society is so incurious with 
respect to Oriental Literature, it need not be a matter of surprise 
that the numbers and the labours of English scholars should be 
overshadowed by the much more imposing array of Continental 
Orientalists.'’ From 1886 onwards when tlie Council appointed a 
Committee " to consider the best means for the promotion of 
Oriental Studies in England" the addresses and speeches at the 
Anniversary Meetings of the Society contahied frequent references 
to the proposal to establish in London an Oriental School, and in 
1894: the Society formally decided to do all in its power to promote 
its establishment. 
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Might he return for a moment to his own 43 years’ membership 
of the Society. His proposer was the late Professor E. J, Eapsoii, 
whose pupil lie had been at Cambridge, after his old Headmaster, 

M . H. D. Bouse, liad initiated him into the study of Sanskrit just 
50 years ago. For the first 10 years of his membership he served in 
the Indian Education Service or during the First World War abroad 
with the Indian Army. For the remaining 33 years he had been on 
the staff of the School of Oriental and African Studies. Because of 
his intimate connection with that institution, it had been a matter 
of great personal gratification that it was during the Presidency of 
Lord Reay he was elected a member of the Society. Lord Reay was 
President of the Society from 1893 to 1920, and as President was 
a protagonist in the movement for the creation of an Oriental 
School in London. It was he who in 1906 with the then Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of London, Sir Edward Busk, headed a 
deputation to the Prime Minister. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
received the deputation favourably and in 1907 the Treasury 
appointed a Committee to consider the organization of Oriental 
Studies in London, with Lord Reay as its Chairman. It was the 
Report of the Reay Committee which led to the foundation, under 
Royal Charter, of the School of Oriental Studies as an integral part 
of the University of London. Its first Director was his predecessor, 
the late Sir Denison Ross, who played a leading part in the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s affairs and was a holder of its Triennial Gold Medal. 

That was not the end of the Society’s immediate connection with 
the development of Oriental studies at the Universities. The 
President of the Society in 1937 and 1938 was Lord Hailey, who 
was also Chairman of the Governing Body of the School, and it was 
in those years that the School began to formulate and press upon the 
Government its plans for further development. Lord Hailey and the 
late Sir Philip Hartog, who had been Secretary to the Reay 
Committee, were prime movers in inducing the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Eden, to appoint a Commission, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Scarbrough, who himself became President 
of the Society from 1946 to 1948. It was the recommendations of 
the Scarbrough Commission which led to the great extension of the 
provision for Oriental studies not only in London but also in other 
Universities. 

It had been a long journey from Professor H. H. Wilson’s lecture 
'' On the present state of the Cultivation of Oriental Literature 
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in 1852, but the Eoyal Asiatic Society might take a just pride in its 
share of what had been achieved in the course of that journey. 
When he joined the Society in 1912 we were on tlie eve of the First 
World War and the 43 years had seen immense changes in the 
world. For the Society none of these was more significant than the 
development of a new relationship between Great Britain and the 
countries of Asia. In the past the adherence of British officials in 
various Asian countries and especially in India had given great 
strength to the Society ; for when retiring after a lifetime of sendee 
in Asia, they Avere an invaluable source of knoAvledge about its 
cultures and civilizations, and often spent their years of retirement in 
work of the highest scholarly merit. As they left the scene, their 
place must be taken by a younger generation of professional scholars, 
many of whom even if they had not lived long in an Eastern 
country were given great opportunities of research. Some, hut by 
no means all, \Yere members of the Society. To those that were he 
appealed to persuade aU their colleagues to join a Society which had 
striven so long and so successfully to provide them with their academic 
opportunities. On a broader issue, at no time in our history had a 
wide and sympathetic understanding of the great civilizations of 
the East been of greater moment in our national life. The Royal 
Asiatic Society, which numbered many citizens of Asia among its 
members and received the generous support of several ilsian 
Governments, had as its chief object to develop and enlarge that 
understanding. 
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2. L’Asie dii Bud-Est. [Recherches et Docs. d’Art et d’Archeologie, 
T. 5, fasc. 1, 2.] Paris, 1954-5. Fro7n the Musk Guimet 

Hambis, Louis. La description du Monde. Texte . . . en Fran^ais 
modern e . . . introduction . , . notes. Klmcksieck, Paris, 1955. 

From Rev. Dr. A. C, Moule. 
Hamd b. Md. al-IGiattabi. Al-Bayan fi L Jaz-il-Qur’aii. Ed. Dr. ^ Abd-al- 
\iTim. Aligarh, i954. From the Muslm U^iiv., AligasL 

Hamilton, J. R. Les Ouighours a Fepoque des Cinq Dynasties . . . 
[Bibl. d. riiist. des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, Vol. 10.] Paris, 1955, 
Fro 7 n Inst des Hautes Etudes Chinoises. 
Hansford, B. Howard. A glossary of Chinese Art and Archaeology. 
[China Society Sinological Ser., No. 4.] Londo^i, 1954. 

From the China Society. 

Hartman, Sven S. Gayomart. iStude sur le Syncretisme dans FAncien 
Iran. Uppsala, 1953. 

Hasluck, ll. The Unwritten Law in Albania. Cambridge, 1954. 

Fro 7 n Cambridge Univ. Press. 

Hassan el-Hajje. Le Parler Arabe de Tripoli, Pam, 1954. . . ^ 

From Libraine C. Kkncksieck. 
Hekmat, Dr. Ali Asghar. Glimpses of Persian Literature. ... 7 extension 

lectures . . . Faculty of Arts, Univ. of Delhi Dec., 1954- 

Mar., 1955. Typewritten. From tJie Author. 

Heras, S.J., Rev. H. Studies in Proto-Indo-Mediterranean Culture. 

Vol. I. Bombay, 1953. ^ „ 

Frmn Indian Hist. Res. Inst., St. Xavier s College. 

Herbert E A Taoist Notebook. [Wisdom of the East Series.] London, 
1955 From John Murray. 

Heyd' Uriel. Language reform in Modern Turkey. Jerusalem, 1964. 

^ ' From the Israel Or. Society. 

Heywortb-Dunne, J. Pakistan. . . . birth of a new Muslim State. Cairo, 

1952. ^ 

Egvpt. The Co-operative Movement. Cairo, 196i. 

Land Tenure in Islam, a.d. 630-1951. Cairo, 1962. 

A basic Bibliography on Islam. 

Al- Yemen. A general social, political, and economic survey. 
Hiriyanna,M. Sanskrit Studies. EwMisto. 
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(Tlie) History and Culture of tlie Iiidiau People, HI. The Classical Age. 
Ed. R. Ch Majumdar. Bombay, 1954. From Arthur Probsthain. 

Hollister, J. H. The Shi'a of India. [Luzac’s Or. Eeligions Ser., Yol. 8.] 
London, 1953. From Messrs. Luzac and Co. 

Horvath, Tibor. The Art of Asia, in the Francis Hopp 5Iuseani . . . 
Budapest. Budapest, 1954. From Inst, of Cultural Ilelations. 

Hsiao-Timg Fei. China's Gentry. Revised ed. M. P. Eedfield. With 
six Life-Histories of China's Gentry families collected by Yung-teli 
Chow . . . Chicago, 1953. From Cambridge Univ. Pres.s. 

Hulsewe, A. F. P. Remnants of Han Law. Yol. J. Introductory 
Studies . . . annotated tr. of chaps. 22 and 23 . . . History of the 
Former Han Dynasty, [Sinica Leidensia, Yol. 9.] Leyden, 1955. 

Froni Sinologisch lushtuut. 

Ibn al-Mudjawir. Descriptio Arabiae Meridioiialis. . . . Ta'rih 
al-Miistabsir . . . ed. Oscar Lofgren. Pt. 2. [De Goeje Fund. 
XIII, 2.] Leyden, 1954. From Stichting De Goeje. 

Ibn Rushd. AA^erroes' Tahafut al-Tahafut. Tr. with intro, and notes 
by Simon van den Bergh. 2 Yds. Lojidon, 1954. 

From Gibb Memorial Fund. 

Ibn Taghri Birdi. History of Egypt . . . Pt. L a.d. 1382-1399. Tr. 
from the Arabic . . . by W. Popper. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954. 

From Vnio. of California Press. 

India. The Seventh AYar. New Delhi, 1954. 

From> High Commissioner for India. 

India Office Library. Catalogue of the Malayalam 5IBS. By Chehiat 
Achyuta Meiion. Catalogue . . . Gujarati and Rajashani MSS. 
by J. F. Bliimhardt. Revised and enlarged by A. Master. O.U.P., 
1954. From the Librarian, I.O.L, 

International Conference on Asian Problems. September, 1952, 
and November, 1953, New York. 

From- the Organization of the Conference. 

International Congress of Orientalists, Proceedings 22nd Congress . . . 
Istanbul . . . 1951. YoL I. Istanbul, 1953. Bmiglit. 

Iqbal, Md. Poems , . . Tr. by Y. G. Kiernan. [lYisdom of the East Ber.] 
London, 1955. From John Murray. 

Inigapa Dandadhinatha. Nanartha-ratnanmla. Critically ed. JL 
Ramachandra Sharma. Poona, 1954. 

From Deccan College Post-graduate Ties. Inst. 

Ivanow, W. Studies in Early Persian Ismailism. 2nd cd. Bombay, 1955, 

From the Ismaili Society. 

Irwin, J. Shawls. A study in Indo-European Influences. [Victoria and 
Albert Museum Monograph, No. 9.] London, 1955. 

From H.M. Slation-ery Office. 

JaTar al-KhalilL Awiad al-KhalilL Baghdad, 1955. From the Author. 

Kane, Pandurang Vaman. History of Dharmasastra. Vol. 4. Poona, 
1953. From Bhandarkar Or, Res. Institute. 

Kato, J. Religion and thought in Ancient China. [Harvard-Yenchiug- 
Doshisha Eastern Cultural Lecture Series, No. 3.] JajKinese, n.d. 

Presented. 
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Ivalteiimark, ]\L, tr. Le Lie-sien Tchouan . * . (witli notes). PeMng, 

1953. From Inst, des Hmtes JEtudes Chinoises. 
Ivatre, S. M. Introduction to Indian Textual Criticism . . . app. by 

P. K. Gode. 2nd ed. Poona, 1%4:. 

From Deccan College Post-graduate and Res. Inst. 
Ivorbel, J. Danger in Kasliinir. Princeton, 

From Oxford Vniv. Press, 
Korea. Bibliography. Korean Studies guide. Compiled by S. H. 
Hazard and others, ed. by R. Marcus. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 

1954 . From Cambridge Univ. Press. 
Kotb, Sayed. Social Justice in Islam. Tr. from Arabic by J. B. Hardie. 

W asldngton, 1953. From American Council of Learned Socs. 

Kou Pao-Koh, Ignace. Deux Sophistes Cliinois. Houei Che et Kong- 
Soiien Long. Pam, 1953. ^ 

From Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises. 
Kraft, E. S. Zum dsungarenkrieg im 18. Jahrhundert. Berichte des 
Generals Eiiningga. [Das Mongolische Weitreich, Bd. 4.] Leipzig, 
1953 . From Otto Earrassoivitz. 

Krause, Charlotte. Ancient Jaina Hymns. Vjjain, 1952.^ 

From Director of Information, Gtvalior. 

Kreider, H. H. Essentials of Modern Turkish. Washington, 1954. 

From the. Middle East Institute. 

Krickeberg, Walter, lltere Ethnographica Nordamerika im Berliner 
Museum f. Volkerkunde. Berlin, 1954* Dietrich Reimer. 

Kroeber, A. L. Proto-Lima. . . . middle period culture of Peru. App. 
Cloths. Dwight T. Wallace. [Fieldiana, Anthropology, Vol. 44, 
Ko. L] 1954. ^ Exchange. 

Kiian-Tzu. Economic Dialogues in Ancient China. Selections from the 
T— . Tr. T'an Po-fu and Wen Kung-wen . . . Ed., etc., by 

L. Maverick. Neiv Haven, ^ . 

From Far Eastern Publications, Yale Umv. 

Kurat 4kdes Nimet. Tiirk-Ingiliz miinasebetlermin ba^laiigici ve 
gelismesi (1553-1610). Ankara, 1953. From the Author. 

T-’". — xrirvTnf Priif. Rpfpri VP. HarisL 1123 (1711). 2 vols. 
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Law, B. C. Indologica! Studies, Allahabad, 1954. 

Historical Geography of Ancient India. Calcutta, 1954. 

^''rom the Author, 

Leger, Fran^'ois. Les Influences Occidentales dans la Revolution de 
rOrient. Inde-Malaisie-Chine. 2 vols. Paris, 1955. 

Preseufed hfj Sir Pichard WiHStedt. 
le 51ay, R. The Culture of Soutli*East Asia. Loadoa, j954. 

Frofu Messrs. Alleu and Cn-adn, Lid. 
Lewicki, T. Polska i Kraje Sasiednie w. swietle Ksiegi Rogera, geograta 
arabskiego XII, wiekii, ALIdrisiego. Cz. IL [Prace Orieiitalistycziie. 
T. 2.] 1954. From Zaldad Orienifdistifhi Pan. 

Lien-sheng Yang, compiler. Selected Chinese Texts in the classical and 
colloquial styles. Cambridge, Mass,, 1955. 

P^rnn Ilfirrffrd-Yenrdiing Inst. 
Liu, James, Elizabethan and Yuan. A brief comparison of some con- 
ventions in Poetic Drama. [China Soc. Occasional l^ipers, No. 8.J 
London, 1955. From the China Soviet g. 

Luke, Sir H. The Old Turkey and the Xew. London-, 1955. 

From Geoff re g Bles, Ltd. 

Madras Govt, Or. 5LSS. Library. . . . Dt:»seriptive Catalogue . . . 
Marathi MSS. . . . Descriptive Cat, . . . Islamic M^<S. . . . Vol. 3. 
By T. Chandrasekharan. . . . Descriptive Cat. . . . Tamil MSB. 
Yol. 9. Madras, 1953-4. From Siqmintendeht, God. Press. 

Mahabhilrata. Critical ed. by AC B. Biiktliankar and B. K. Beivulkar, 
Ease. 24, 25, and 27. Poona, 1953-4, From Bhandarkar Or, Res. hist. 
Mahabha-rata. The Bhagavad-gita. Endish tr. . . . commeiitarv bv 
5V. D. P. Hill. 2nd abridged ed. O.L5P.,1955. 

From Oxford Vn-k. Press. 
Mahdavi, Nhihya. Bibliographie dTbn Sina. Persian. Tehran, 1954. 

From the Author. 

Majumdar, R. C. Inscriptions of Kanibuja. Calcutta, 1953. 

From Asiatic Soviet g of Be ngid. 
Marathas. Persian Records of Maratiia History. Yol. 111. Tr., etc., by 
Bir Jadiinath Barkar. Bombag, 1954. From Govt. Central Press. 
Massignon, L. Essai sur les Origines du Lexique Teclmique de la 
Mystique Musuimane. Nouvelie ed. Paris, 1954. 

P'rom Joseph IVdo 

Mayne, P. The Narrow Bniiie. London, 1955, From John Mur rag. 
Mayrhofer, Manfred. Kurzgefasstes etymologisc!ir\s w^irterbuci] des 
Altindischen. Pts. 3, 4. Heidelberg, 1954-5. F'rom Carl Winter. 
Melkonian, Yartaii. The Bakhtiaris. Revised ed. Basra. 1954. 

F'rom the A.athor. [Pj 

Mellema, R. L. Wayang puppets. Carving, colouring, symbolism. 

Tr. Mantle Hood. Amsterdam, 1954. Flxehange. 

Mendelsohn. Religions of the Ancient Near East. Sumero-Akkadiau 
Religious Texts and Ugaritic Epics. Few York, 1955. 

From the Liberal Arts Press. 
Middle East Institute, Washington. Middle East Resources. Problems 
and Prospects, . . . series of addresses . . . Ed. by H. P. Hall. 
Washington, 1954. Frmi ike Middle East Institute. 
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Miles, G. C. Coins of the Spanish Muluk al-Tawa'f. New York, 1954. 

From the American Numismatic Boo. 
Mishra, Dr. Balder Prasad. The contribution of Tulsidas to the Culture 
of India. Nagpur, 1953. From Nagpur UniversUg, 

Mishra (Dr. Uinesh). A critical study of the Bhagavadgita. Allahabad, 
1954. From Tirahhukti Publications. 

3Iitra, Dr. E. C. The decline of Buddhism in India. [Visra-Bharati 
Studies, No. 20.] Santmiketan, 1954. From Visra-Bharati. 

Mitra, Sisirkumar. The Dawn Eternal. Pondicherry, 1954. 

From Sri Aurohindo Ashram. 
Mote, F- W. Jaj>anese“Sponsored Governments in China, 1937-1945. 

Stanford, 1954. From Oxford Univ. Press. 

Murti, T, Y. E. The Central Philosopher of Buddhism. London, 1955. 

From. Messrs. George Allen and Umdu. 
Xagao, Gadjin Masato. A studj^ of Tibetan Buddhism. Japanese. 

Tokyo, ido4r. From the Author. 

Xahar, Pritliwi Singh. The Winds oi^ilmce. PondiGherry, 1954. 

From Sri Aurohindo Ashram. 

Nanita, Abelardo E. Trujillo. 1954. 

From Embassy of the Dominican Republic. 
Narada Thera, Le Yen. La Doctrine Bouddhique de la Ee-naissance. 

Tr. Dr. A. Migot. Paris, 1953. From Adrien-Maisonneuve. 

Needham, J. Science and Civilization in China. Yol. L Cambridge, 
1954. From Cambridge Univ. Press. 

Nilakanta Sastri. History of South India . . . prehistoric times to the 
Fail of Yijayanagar. 0.?7.P., 1955. From Oxford Univ. Press. 
Noldekes, Th. Belegworterbnch z. Klassischen Arabischen Sprache. 
1, 2 Lfg. Bearbeitet ii. heraus. v. Jorg Kraemer. Berlin, 1952-4. 

From Walter de Gruyter and Co. 
Xyberg, PI. B. Donum Nataliciiim H. S. Nyberg Oblatiim, Ed. Erik 
Greii, B. Lewiii, PI. Einggren, Stik Wikander. Uppsala, 1954. 

From Dr. Erik Gren. 

Ourartoii. Neapolis des Scythes, Kharezm. 3 articles tr. from the 
Eussian by A. Belkind. [FOrient Ancien illustre, No. 8.] Paris, 
1954. From Adrien-Maisonneuve. 

Pakistan, 1953-4. Karachi, WoL From High Commissioner for Pakistan. 
Paris. BibliothiHjue Nationale. Catalogue du Fonds Khmer, p. Au 
Chhieng. Paris, 1953. From Bibliotheque Nationale. 

Patwardhan, Sri Anna Saheh. The Brahmarshi s Gospel . . . 
transceudentai Bases of Yaidik Eeligion and Society. Compiled by 
Y. K. Palekar Aprabuddha. Hyderabad, n.d. From D. K. Garde. 
Panlusz, J. H. 0. Secret Minutes of the Dutch Political Council, 1762. 

Ceifhn, 1954. the Author. 

Peeters, Paul. Le Trefonds Oriental de FHagiographie Byzantine. 
Eecherches d’Histoire et de Philologie Orientales.^2 vols. Brussels, 
1950-L From Societe des Bollandistes. 

Pellat, C. Le Milieu Basrien et la formation de Gahjiz. Paris, 1953. 

From Adrien-Maisonneuve. 
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Pelliot, P. Les debuts de rimprimerie eii Cliine. Ed. Eobert des 
Botours. [(Eiivres Postbumes P — P — , I\'.] Paris, 1953. 

From Adrmb-Ma isonmme. 
PeiizI, li. A Grammar of Pashto. Descriptive study . . . dialect of 
Kandahar . . . }Yashington, 1955. 

From American Council of Learned Societies. 
Petech, Luciano. II Nuovo Eainusio, IT. I Missionari Italiani nel 
Tibet e uel Nepal. I Desideri. Pt. 5. Rome, 1954. 

From 1st. Italiano per il Medio ed Eslrenio Orienle. 
Phillips, Wendell. Qatabaii and Sheba. London, 1955, 

From 3Iessrs. Victor Gollancz, Ltd. 
Pisani, Vittore. Storia delle Letteratiire Antiche delT India. [Storia d. 

Letterature di tutto il Mondo.] Milan, 1954. From the Author. 
Pithawalla, Maneck B. An Introduction to Kashmir. Its Geology and 
Geography, Karachi, 1953. From Ojford Univ. Press. 

Price, A. F. The Diamond Sutra . . . Tr. from the Chinese. 2nd ed. 

London, 1955. From the Buddhist Soc. 

Pulleyblank, E, G. The Background of the rebellion of Ati Lii-Shan. 

[London Or. Series, 4.] Oxford, 1955. From Oxford Univ. Press. 
Baghava. NanarthamanjarL Critically ed., K. V. Krisriainoorthy 
Sharma. Poona, 1954. From Deccan College Post-graduate Res. Inst. 
Bamachandraiya Oruganti. Studies on Krsnadevaraya. Waltalr, 1953. 

Frojn the Author. 

Eao, G. Siibba. Indian Words in English . . . Oxford, 1954. 

From Oxford Univ. Press. 
Beischauer, E, 0. Enin’s travels in T'ang China and Enin’s Diary. Neiv 
York, 1955. From Ronald Press Co. 

Bice, D. 8. The Unique Ibn al-Bawwab MS. in the Chester Beatty 
Library. Dublin, 1955. From Chester Beattg Library. 

Binggreri, H. Studies in Arabian Fatalism. [U.U.A., 1955, 2.] Uppsala, 
1955. From the University. 

Boy, Atul Chandra. The career of Mir Jafar Khan (a.d. 1757"-1765). 

Calcutta, 1953. From the A.uthor. 

Bunciman, Steven. A History of the Crusades. Vol. III. Cambridge, 
1954. From Cambridge Univ. Press. 

Bundgren, F. Uber Bildungen mits^'" - iind n-t- Deinonstrativen irn 
Semitischen. Uppsala, 1955. From Vniversitetshihlioteket. 

Santifalier, L. Zur^ Geschichte des ottonische-saiischeii BeichskirkeiD 
systems. [Sitz. O.A.W., Bd. 229, Abb. L] Vienna, 1954. Exchange. 
Sardulakarnavadana. Ed., etc., Sujitkuniar Mukhopadhyaya. 

Santiniketan, 1954. From Visra-Bharati. 

Sarhgadeva. Sahgitaratnakara with Kalanidhi of Kallinatha and 
Sudhakara of Simhabhupala. Vol. 4, Adhyaya 7. Ed. Pandit S. 
Subrahmanya Sastri. Adyar, 1953, From the Adyar Library. 
Schafer, E. H. The Empire of Min. Tuttle. Rutland, Vermont, and 
Tokyo, 1954. From Harvard-Yencking Inst. 

Schmidt, W. Gebrauche des Ehemannes bei Schwangerschaft u. Geburt. 
[Wiener Beitrage z. Kulturgeschichte u. Linguistik, Bd. 10.] 
Vienna, 1955. Exchange. 

Schrieke, B. Indonesian Sociological Studies. Pt. 1. [Selected Studies 
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on Indonevsiaj VoL 2.] The llague^ 1955. 

Presented by Sir Richard Winstedt, 
Schroeder, E. Muhammad’s People. A tale hj anthology. Portland, 
Maine, 1955. From the Bo'nd Wheelwright Co, 

Segal, J. B. The diacritical point and the accents in Syriac. [London 
Or. Series, VoL 2.] London, 1953. From Oxford Univ. Press. 
Sellheini, K. Die Klassiscli-arabischen Sprichwortersammlungen, 
iiisbesondere die des Abh ’Ubaid. Hague, 1954. 

From Mouton and Co. 

Sendai. Tohokii University. A Catalogue of the Tohoku University 
collection of Tibetan works on Buddhism. Ed. Prof. Yensho 
Kanakura and others. Sendai, 1953. From Tohoku Univ. 

Shejwalkar, Tryarnl^ak Shankar. Nagpur Affairs (Selections . . . 
Marathi letters from . . . Menavli Daftar). Poona, 1954. 

From Deccan College Post-graduate Res. Inst. 
Siang-tseli Cliiang. The Nien Rebellion. Seattle-Washington, 1954. 

From Univ. of Washington Press. 
Sinha, B. P. The decline of the Kingdom of Magadlia (c. a.d. 455-1000). 

Benares, 1954. From the Author. 

Sinha, Narendra Krislma. Ed, Midnapore Salt Papers. Hijli and 
Tamliik (1781-1807). Calcutta, 1954. 

From W. Bengal Regional Records Survey Committee. 
Sivaramamurti, C. Mahabalipuram. 2nd ed, Delhi, 1955. 

' From DejJt. of Archmology. 
Siyong hyangnagbo. {Collection of Korean folksongs with musical 
notations.) Ed. Inst. Far Eastern Studies, Chosun Christian 
University. Seoid, 1954. From the University. 

Smith, D. Bonner, and Lumby, E. W. R. The Second China War. 
1856-1860. [Publ. Navy Records Society, VoL 95.] London, 1954. 

From Navy Records Soc. 
Smith, H. Inventaire rythmique des Purva-Mlniarnsa-sutra. 

[U.U.A., 1953 : — 8.] Ujrpsala, 1953. From UniversitetsbibUoteket. 
Smith, M. The Sufi Path of Love. An Anthology . . . London, 1954. 

From Messrs. Luzac and Co. 

Soden, W. v. Herrscher im xilten Orient. Springer-Verlag, 195L 

From the Publishers. 

Subbarao, Bendapudi. Baroda through the Ages (. . . report . . . 
excavation . . . Baroda area, 1951-2). [M. S. University Archajology 
Ser., No. 1.] Baroda, 1953. From the Author. 

Suematsu, Yasnkagu. Shinra-shi Kenkyu no Shomondai. [Toyo 
Bunko Ronso, Ser. A, No. 36.] Tokyo, 1954, Exchange. 

Sutton, L. P. Elwell. A Guide to Iranian area Study. Ann Arbor, 1952. 

From American Council of Learned Societies. 

Thet Tin. Shwe Maw-haow thamaing. Rangoon, 1954. 

From Burma Translation Society. 

Till W. C. Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen auf Grund der Koptischen 
'Urkunden. [Sitz. O.A.W, PhiL>Hist. Klasse, Bd. 229, Abh, 2.] 
Yienna, 1954. Exchange. 
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Tokyo Or. Library. Autbor Index . . . classified cat. of books . . . 
section XII. India . . . acquired . . . 1917-1950. Tokijo, 1952. 

From the To I/O Bunko. 

Tagore, Rabindranath. A Flight of Swans. Poems from Balaka. 

Tr. Aurobindo Bose. London^ 1955. From John Murrmf. 

Iliiendorff, E. The Semitic Language*s of Ethiopia . . . London, 1955. 

- From Vallentine, 2IifcheU, and Co., Ltd. 
Umesa Misra, Mahamahopadhyaya. A critical study of the 
Bhagavadgita. Allahabad, 1954. From Tirahliukti Publications. 
Upanisads. Skt. text. Kena-Upanisad, with commentary of Sankara- 
charya. [Poona Or. Ser.] Poona, 1919. Presentedhi/SirW.Giirner. 
Yahter (T.). Obiimgiilaisten Kansojen Koristekuosit. (Finnish and 
German.) Helsinki, 1963. From Soc. Finno-Ougrierme. 

Vaughan, D. M. Europe and the Turk . , . 1350-1700. Liverpool, 1954. 

From the Universit// Press. 
Yandier-Xicolas, N. Sariputra et les six Maitres d'Erreur. Facsimile . . . 
MS. Chinois . . . Bibl. Kat. [Mission Pelliot . . . Ser. . . . Quarto, 
No. V.] Pa-m, 1954. From. lTrnp}imerw Nationole. 

Yieyra, M. Hittite Art. 2300-750 b.c, London, Idbb. 

From Alec Tiranti, Ltd. 

Yopadeva, Kavikalpadriima. Griticaliy ed. Gajanan Balkrishna 
Palsule. Poona, 1954. From Deccan College Post-graduate Res. Inst. 
Vromans, A. G. (1) Die Indische Coliectie yaii het Eijksinstituut v. 
Oorlogsdocunientatie te Amsterdam. (2) Chronologie v. d. 
gebeurtenissen aan het begin v. d. Pacific-oorlog. Amsterdam, 
1953,1954. From Rijkinstitimt V. Oorhgsdocwmentatie. 

Waley, A. The Nine Songs. A Study of Shamanism in Ancient China. 

London, 1955. From Messrs. Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 

Walker, R. L. The Multi-State System of Ancient China. Hamden, 
U.S.A., 1953. From the Shoe String Press. 

Washington. Library of Congress. Annual Report . . . year ending 
June, 1954. Washi^igton, 1955. Presented. 

Whitaker, K. P. K. 1,200 Chinese Basic Characters . . . adaption for 
students of Cantonese . . . W. Simon’s National Language version. 
1953. From Messrs. Limd Humphries. 

„ Cantonese Sentence Series. 1954. From Arthur Frohsthain. 

Wiens, Heroid J. China’s March towards the Tropics. Hamden, 1954. 

From the Shoe String Press. 
Winstedt, Sir R. 0. An Unabridged Malay-English Dictionary. Kelly 
and Walsh, 1955, Prom Messrs. R. Clay and Co., Ltd. 

Wurtzburg, C. E. Raffles of the Eastern Isles. London, 1954. 

From Messrs. Eodder and Stoughton. 
Yazdani, G. Ajanta . . . Colour and monochrome reproductions . . . 
with explanatory text. . . . inscriptions hy N. P. Chakravarti and 
B. Ch. Chhabra. Pt. IV, 2 vols, text and plates. O.U.P., 1955. 

From Oxford Unw. Press. 

Zaehner, R. C. Zurvan. A Zoroastrian Dilemma. Oxford, 1955. 

From Oxford Univ. Press. 
Zajaezkowski, A. Slownik Arabsko-Kipczacki. . . . panstwa 
Mameluckiego. Buigat al-Mu§taq fi Lugat at-Turk wa-i-qifzaq. 
Pt. 2. Verba. Warsaw, 1954. Fro 7 n the Polish Or. Soc. 
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Zucker, Friedricli. Festsclirift. Ed. Dr. W- Muller. Berlin, 1951. 

From Deutsche Akad. d. Wissenschaf ten. 


PERIODICALS, REPORTS, ETC. 

(Only new exchanges are included.) 

Ars Orieiitalis. Vol. I. [Fine Arts Dept., Univ. of Michigan, and the 
Freer Gallery of Art.] Baltimore, 1954. From Smithsonian hist. 
Belietin. Gilt 17, Sayi 67, 68. Gilt 18, Sayi 69, 70, 71. Ankara, 1953-4. 

Presented. 

Bulletin Analytique PMlosophie. T. 8, Nos. 2”-4, and T. 9, Nos. 1, 2, 

, and T. 8., Tables .. . Pam, 1954-5. 

From Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. 
Bulletin of the Japan Society of London, Nos. 14-6. Tonbridge, 
1964-5. Presented. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts. Yol. 51, No. 286-VoL 53, No. 291. 

Poston, 1953-5. Presented. 

Bulletin of the Prince of Wales’ Museum of Western India. No. 3, 
1952-3. Powfay, 1954. Presented. 

Bulletin of the School of Education. Okayama Univ. No. 1. Japanese. 

OA:ayama, 1955. Presented. 

Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen. Bd. 31, heft 3. Helsinki, 1954. 
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Historical Abstracts. . . . Quarterly covering . . . World’s Periodical 
Literature. 1775-1945. Yol. 1, No. 1. New York, mb. 

From the Editors. 

Indian Archasoiogy. 1953-4. A Review. NewDelhi,mL 

From the Director-General of Archaeology in India. 
India. National Archives. Annual Report for 1953. Bulletin of Research 
Theses and Dissertations. No. 1. New Delhi, 1955. 

From the Director of Archives. 
Indian Quarterly, Yol. 10, No. 4. New Delhi, 1954. Presented. 

Indogaku Bukkyogaku Kenkyu, Yol. II, No. 2. Tokyo, Vdb^. Exchange. 
Jaarbericht. No. 13, 1953—4. “ Ex Oriente Lux.” Leyden, 1954. 
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Jakarta. Dinas Purbakala, R, I. 

Peninggalan^ Purbakala di Gunung Penanggungan 
. . . selama tahun, 1936, 1937, and 1940. 

. . . di Gunung Ardjuno . . . 1939. 

Prasati Indonesia. I. 

Ainerta . . . Nos. 1, 2. 

Jakarta and Bandoeng, 1950-4. ExcMnge. 

(The) Jinbmx Gakuho. Yol. 4. Kyoto, 1954. Exchange. 

Journal of Indian History. Vol. 32, pts. 2, 3. Vol. 33, pt. 1. Trivandrum, 

1954-5. . 

Journal of the Manchester Univ. Egyptian and Oriental Society. No. 25, 
1947-1953. Manchester, 1954. From Manolmter Umv. Prm. 
(Les) Cahiers de Tunisie. 2“e Annee, 2“e Trim, No. 6. 3/4 Trim, 
Nos. 7/8. Tunis, mi. Exchange. 

Journal of Oriental Studies. Yol. I, No. 2. Hong Kong, 1954. 

From the Dniversvty, Hong Kong. 
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Presented, 


Silver Jubilee VoL , . /Zmbun-Kagakii-Keiikvuso. Pt. I. European 
languages. 

Kijoto. Vdbi, Ejxdiaiige (ittd Freserded. 

Leipzig. Museums f. Vdlkerkuncle. Jahrbucli Bd. 12, 1953. Leipzirj, 
1954-. Presented. 

Mancliester Cuneiform Studies. Vol. 5, Xos. 1, 2, 3. Issued privatehj, 

■ , 1955. From Prof. T. Fish. 

Medieval Indian Quarterly. Vol. 1, Nos. 3/4-. Aligarh. 

Melilab. Vol. 5. Mm%eIwste7\ l9bo. From Mamdiesfer Untc. Press. 
Miscelauea de Estiidios Arabes v. Hebraicos. Vol. 3. Onihcida, 1954. 

From the Cnwerslfg. 

Orieiitalia Suecana, Vol. 2, fasc. 2/4. ToJ. 3. Uppseda, 1953-4. 

From Kiimjl. Unk. BihJiotek. 
Pakistan. Vol. 4. Karachi, 1954. From High Coinniisslon’Jor Palnsian. 
Przeglad Orieiitalistycznj, No. 1 (13). 1950. Presoded. 

Eevue des IStudes Islamiques. Annee 1953. Paris, 1954. Preseuded. 
Eocznik Orientalistycznj. T, 19. IFarsa/r, 1954. Exchange. 

Sarajevo. Oriental Institute. Prilozi . . . Or. Filoi.i Hist. Jugoslovenskili 
Naxoda pod Turskom vladavinom. T. 3/4. Sarajevo, 1953. 
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